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Anxious as I have been to render my translation of 
the present work a faithful reproduction of the ori- 
ginal, I must apologise for the literal rendering of 
many phrases which have no equivalent in English 
and indeed are no longer used in French. 

Baron de Hubner has applied himself so diligently 
to the task of removing the veil by which the true 
character of Pope Sixtus V. had been obscured by 
contemporary historians, that his quotations have been 
necessarily multiplied to a degree which he could not 
at first have anticipated. 

Many of the quotations are themselves translations 
from the Spanish, Italian, and Latin languages ; while 
many expressions in the correspondence of French 
diplomatists of the period are either no longer in use, 
or have lost the sense in which they were then 
employed. 



There is a qiiaintness, however, abmit tliem which I 
would gladly have readercd in all instances had it been 
in my power ; but, on reading my translation over, I 
am almost sorry that I have kept to the literal sense, 
lest what was witty, and even sarcastic, in tlie original 
may in my version provoke only a contemptuous 
smile. 

The fear of robbing the sayings of such men as 
Cardinal d'Estc, the ambassador Fisany, and the cor- 
respondence of the Venetian envoys of their quaintness 
has nevertheless withheld mo from cfieriug the pith 
instead of a complete translation of their communica- 
tions, and I must crave indulgence for those passages 
which may surprise an EngUsh ear unaccustomed to 
the eccentricities of foreign and old French styles. 

HUBERT E. H. JERNINGHAM. 
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SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The life and pontificate of Sixtus the Fifth have 
often been written. Each of the three centuries 
which separate us from that great Pope has seen many 
' ^ works appear in memory of his deeds. Of the several 
authors who have written about him, three have 
done their utmost — the one to falsify truth, the other 
to find it, and the third to propagate it. Their names 
are Leti, Tempesti, and Kanke. 

The work of Gregorio Leti — full of silly tales, of 
contradictory statements, and of palpable falsehoods — 
does not reflect either wit or style, and was published for 
the first time at Lausanne in 1669. It was reprinted 
several times, and translated into many languages. The 
enormous success which it obtained in its day can only 
be explained by the very great interest then attached 
to the still recent memory of Sixtus, and by the ever- 
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2 SIXTUS THE FIFTH. [Part L 

powerful attraction which scandal and the condemna- 
tion of the work in Catholic countries obtained for it. 
Another cause of success was the popular form which 
Leti gave to his book, in order to flatter the taste of 
his readers, by making Pope Sixtus a kind of Quixotic 
hero of romance. 

This style of literature, which was invented in 
Spmn, as everyone knows, had already then crossed the 
Pyrenees and gained favour with the pubhc of Europe. 
It maintained itself in favour during the remainder 
of the seventeenth century, and reached its zenith in 
France under the pen of the author of * Gil Bias,' when it 
crossed the Channel and merged into the school of the 
English novelists. We should insult the old Castilian 
writers of romance, as well as Le Sage, Fielding, and 
Smollett, were we to associate with their names that of 
Gregorio Leti, who is unworthy of being in such noble 
company. While their works have immortalised them, 
and do not cease to be read, Leti and his writings have 
long since been deservedly forgotten. The caricatured 
and bad portrait which he drew of Sixtus V. has 
unfortunately survived the memory both of himself and 
of his book. Wliile oral traditions grew fainter, without 
however wholly disappearing,^ the ridiculous mask por- 
trayed by the seventeenth-century historian was every- 
where accepted as true to and Hke the original. The 
more educated portion of the public mistook a book of 
fiction wherein what is true and false is mixed up, but 
where what is false predominates, for a book of history, 

' CoiDcidiog as little as they did with the portrait traced by Leti, they 
have nevertheleas subsisted up to the present time in Rome in the ahape 
of legends. 
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HISTORY OF GREGOEIO LETT. 



and Sixtus V. passed to posterity under an ignoble dis- 
guise. A pig-driver as a child, later a giddy and 
youthful monk, then a restless, insupportable, and 
I ambitious subordinate — a facetious talker — a fanatical 
inquisitor, an hypocritical cardinal, who threw away 
I his crutches as soon as he had secured his election by 
I a vulgar artifice — a tyrannical Pope — the friend of the 
King of Navarre, at that time chief of the Huguenots, 
dreaming only of waging war against Phihp II., 
the most powerful sovereign of Christendom, and 
■his princi|>al supporter, and finally poisoned by the 
King whose suspicious nature he had contrived to 
rouse, — such is the Sixtus of Gregorio Leti, such as he 
has been depicted over and over again, such as he 
has appeared in all historical summaries, such as the 
I youth have been taught to look upon him, and eudi 
' as he has been endlessly represented in painting and in 
sculpture. 

A hundred years after Leti, Padre Tempesti of the 
order of the Conventualista, to which Sixtus had 
I belonged, undertook to redress the wrong done to that 
I Pojie's raemoiy.' The book is the work of a monk 
]■ who claims for his order one of the glories of the Papal 
1 succession. It constitutes as conscientious a panegyric 
as a panegyric can be, and being based upon contem- 
porary manuscripts, upon many official documents of 
, .an authenticity which cannot be contested, but also 
upon others which lack it altogether, may be consi- 
dered as a valuable collection of materials for the use 
I, rather of the learned than of the general public. Being 

■ Slon'a di Siiln Quinlti. 1761. 
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little known, the learned monk's book failed to obtain 
its end in its fnilure to secure many readers. Close 
upon a century more had elapsed when Leopold von 
Banke, enlightened by Padre Tempesti, and making 
use of new information, had the honoiur of being 
the first person who understood and portrayed in a 
masterly manner, and with a much nearer approach to 
the truth, though in very few pages, the characteristics 
of the great Pontiff. Thanks to the Oerman historian, 
light b^an to dawn, although not as yet completely. 
Several essential phases of his remarkable existence, 
such as the transactions relative to the affairs of France, 
and in general the nature of the relations between the 
Courts of Eome and Madrid, which are so important in 
the appreciation of the character of Sixtus V., have 
remained in the dark. 

At the time when Banke wrote his ' History of the 
Popes ' of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
archives of Simancas, which contained the correspon- 
dence of the Spanish ambassadors, were not yet thrown 
open to the literary world. In these archives are to 
be found the reports made to Philip 11. by Count 
Olivar^s, his ambassador ordinary at the Court of 
Bome ; by the Duke de Sessa, his representative in the 
Holy City ; by Don Bernardino of Mendoza, his am- 
bassador in France ; together with the King's instruc- 
tions, drawn up by the Secretary of State, Ydiaquez, 
and corrected and augmented by the King himself. 

Sixtus V. was his own Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He was wont to transact business personally and vivd 
voce with foreign ambassadors. The despatches and 



RELATIOXS WITH FUUEIUN STATES. 



iiistiuctions iiiithesfiud tn tJie sevi*ral Nuiicicis wliich 
exist at the Vatican are tew in number, and often 
refer to verbal instructions or to remarks made by 

( travellers. In sill tliese documents, drawn up either 
by himself or by a congregation of cardinals, and 
always signed by Cardinal Montalto, his grand-nephew,^ 
Sixtus V. shows himself such as he wished to appear. 
In the reports of the ambassadors which gave accounts 
of their interviews with the Pope, and related their 
impressions of the moment, Sixtus is represented as he 
appeared to their mostly just and discerning glance, 
though passion might at times bhml their judgment. 
They were ever anxious to sound his imnoat thouglits, 
and there to look for the truth. His secret relations 
"with the Court of Spain, which have hitlierto been very 
imperfectly known, relate to matters of the highest 
interest, and to (Questions of Uie most vital impoilance 
in his times and reign. Hence the importance of the 
archives preserved at Simancas. 

Tiie ambassadoi-s of Spain, in the opinion of the 
Eomans, held, to use a modern expression, the first 
place among the members of the Corps Diplomatique. 
The representatives of Philip exercised most influence, 

I and enjoyed, the highest authority at Court and witli 
the Sacred College, but their Venetian colleagues pos- 
sessed the confidence and friendship of Sixtua V. 
Both the one and tlie otlier were remarkable for their 
statesmanlike powei-s of appreciation and their ex- 

j perience, engaged as they constantly were in the 

' Venice— Alberto Baduer lu thu H'lgf, May 0, 1590, 'Dij-pacci.' 
^ Borne, 'filia' H. 
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transaction of the most important and complicated 
business. This is easily conceived when it is remem- 
bered that the sun never set within the boundaries of the 
Spanish king's realm, and that the Republic of Venice, 
thanks to its exceptional position at Constantinople, 
often served as an intermediary between the Porte and 
the seat of Christianity, Charles V.'s monarchy, mixed 
up as it was with all the quarrels which troubled the 
world and itself, made up of so many conflicting ele- 
ments, had required, on the part of that prince, and, 
indeed, had developed in him, a greater talent for 
negotiation than for administration. The fate of the 
Bepublic of St. Mark, placed as it was between the two 
branches of the House of Hapsburg, between France 
and the Sultan, depended henceforth, as indeed the 
issue of the League of Cambrai had shown it, far less 
upon its military and maritime resources, which were 
allowed to be insufficient against a coalition of Euro- 
pean Powers, than upon the wisdom of its rulers and 
the ability of its diplomatists. It is in the itinerary 
cabinet of Charles V. and in the midst of the * most 
excellent ' collie of Venice that analogous wants gave 
birth to modem diplomacy, and that the art of n^o- 
tiating and thus of supporting the interests of the State 
without having recourse to the uncertainty of arms for 
their safeguard, took the form, and adopted the rules 
and usages, which govern it even to this day. 

King Philip H. required detailed and continuous 
reports from his agents abroad. He was wont to read 
these with the most scrupulous attention, and often 
made remarks u{)ou them in his own illegible hand-^ 



Ckap. I.] FOKEIGN COBRESPONDENCE. 7 

writing. Tiieae important historical mat^nal notea, 
■which it is 80 difficult to decipher, often shed floods of 
light upon the inmost thoughts of that prince, oti his 
bent of mind, and on the ultimate aim of his politics. 
Nothing escaped !iim in this equally broad and narrow 
minded, deep and minute examination. Accessories, 
insignificant details, often arrested his attention and 
a,bsorbed his thoughts. Thus, for instance, on one 
occasion he was told that Sixtus V., lu a Uite allo- 
cution, had recalled a precedent of Henry VII. of 
England. Philip at once discovered the Pope's error, 
who mistook Henry VH. for Henry n.,and in giving the 
report to his secretary of state, wrote in the margin : 
' I do not think it is Henry \1I., but a former sove- 
reign. You will let me know.' ^ The drafts of his 
answers, corrected and revised by himself, were often 
altogether altered and transformed before being written 
out for his signature and sent to his ambassadors. 
Hence the care with which tlie latter used to draw up 
their corresixindence ; not as regards style, which was 
too often diffuse, careless, and even obscure, but so far 
as it was their duty to keep their master well informed 
of the progress of the negotiations with which they 
were entrusted. 

They were men of business as well as statesmen, faith- 
ful, zealous, and often ardent executors of the sovereign's 
will, fearless of giving their opinion and of advising the 
King, who in his reply was not above explaining his 
motives for either accepting or declining to follow their 

■ OliToria to Pbilip IL, Januuy 0, 1680. HelBcion del cardeDnl 
1 Asnmio Colonna. Aieli. SimBiicaF, P. dtE. Leg. C'l?. 
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advice. Deferential according to the customs of the 
times, but never obsequious, ever full of that Spanish 
/fosiego which never left them even in the pre- 
sence of the King, they variously appeared in their 
relations with foreign sovereigns and ministers to be 
insinuating or domineering, irascible, using corruption 
without any sense of shame, or threats without any 
degree of fear ; nor were they ever unmindful of the 
greatness of the Spanish Power, which, although already 
on its decline, was still the first Power in the world. In 
people so highly situated at Court and in the State, one 
can easily perceive, through the eccentricities of official 
style, both the character of the man and of tlie states- 
man — the proud Castilian, who from an hidalgo became 
a grandee of Spain, who remembered still too vividly 
the feudal independence of his forefathers to be com- 
pletely transfonned as yet into the obsequious courtier 
which after one or two generations his heir was destined 
to be — the high functionary of state, the confidant of 
the King, whose experience in public affairs had ob- 
tiiined for him the mastery over all its intricacies, who 
knew how difficult, nay, how dangerous, it might bo 
to replace him, who was therefore penetrated with 
his own importance, and yet foreshadowed the loom- 
ing bureaucrats of the future. 

The writings of Philip's diplomatic agents reflect the 
last traditions of the Middle Ages, of an era which was 
already past, and the first tokens of modem civilisation 
jusft beginning to spread tliroughout the world. In 
these writings can be traced the contact of the two 
eras which are about to part for ever. 
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The difficulties and delays in communication with 
Spain, across a sea infested with pirates, or across 
France, which was the seat of the buttles of the League, 
account for the great discretion allowed to the 
ambassadors. Of tliis discretionary power they made 
^mple use. Not scrupulous in the selection of their 
means, they were aware that the essential point was to 
succeed, that their master was too far away to control 
their actions at eveiy moment, and that in any case 
they had time to change their line of conduct if 
necessary, and thus avoid a possible disgrace. On the 
other hand, the King, slow in making up his mind, 
and still 3lo\ver in acting up to liis determination 
when once fixed upon, was buried in his papers, which 
even in his relations with hts ministers he made 
use of instead of words, thus estabHshing the germs 
of that bureaucracy which, while born in his reign 
and in the silence of the Escurial and of the Prado, 
was destined to invade the chanceries of every nation, 
as the Spanish etiquette was already beginning to 
invade all the Continental courts. He treated his 
ambassadors with all the consideration due to their 
exalted position, and to the magnitude of the interests 
confided to tlieir care. He felt that while honouring 
them he was honouring himself, and that nothing is so 
disparaging to the authority of a sovereign as the 
denials he may give to tlie proceedings of his represen- 
tatives. While theyserved him, he entirely trusted them, 
which is another great quaUty in a king. He instructed 
them witli great care, entered fully into questions, 
foresawevery continge nee, never neglected to recommend 
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prudence and moderation as well as frequent and 
detailed reports of proceedings ; and he did all this in 
a simple, good-natured manner, which, while it showed 
by its tone that he was the master, spared the suscepti- 
bilities and endeavoured to animate, while it repressed, 
the zeal of his agents. 

It was customary at Venice for the text of the in- 
structions and despatches, which for that reason are 
called deliberations (deliberazioni) to be discussed in 
the Senate. At the end of the drafts of such despatches, 
the drawing up of which was agreed to by a formal 
vot<?, it was usual to inscribe the result of the votes for 
and against, as also the number of abstentions. This 
process often gave rise to indiscretions, and was much 
objected to by diplomatists. Both Sixtus V. and 
Philip n. were occasionally wont to amuse themselves 
by letting the representatives of the Republic see how 
well-informed they were.^ Ambassadors accredited to 
the Bepublic treated all matters before the Senate, or 
in the Doge's apartment in presence of all his secre- 
taries, for he never saw them alone. The results of 
these conversations were consigned in reports of the 
proceedings known as esposizioni. The agents of 
the Republic addressed their reports (dispacci) to the 
most serene prince, the Doge, who opened them and 
read them to the Senate. Hence the habit of offering 
a premium to those messengers who reached Venice 
before the hour of meeting of the Senate ; a custom 
which, adopted later by the diplomatic chanceries of 

' Arch. Yen. Disp. Rome, fiL 2^. Ibid. E^pos. Jane 24, 1588, and 
pasnm. 
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other countries, has been coDtinucd down to a recent 
time in the shape of the ganaoras of tlie Spanish 
messengers. Tlie reports called dispacci are mostly 
masterpieces which our young diplomatists would 
do well to study and emidate. All the gifts which 
Providence aloue can give or deny at will, such as 
wisdom, elevation of ideas, greatness of views, and 
foresight, as well as the results of experience in 
the shape of patience, coolness, and a knowledge of 
the human heart, are noticeable in these despatches. 
Add to them great dignity, coupled with considerable 
suppleness, a worship for truth, a noble frankness which 
does not dread to offend those in power, and which con- 
stitutes so rare thougli so necessaiy a virtue when the 
interests of one's country, and not one's own personal 
interests, are at stake ; all those qualities, iu fact, which 
make the Statesman are visible iu every page of those 
despatches wliich centuries have yellowed, but wluch 
seem to have been written only yesterday in a simple, 
correct, and earnest language, though not in so elegant 
a style m the classical and pure diction of the pubhc 
men of Tuscany. On their return to Venice, ambassa- 
dors were cxinipelled, in virtue of a law which was 
decreed towards the end of the thirteenth century, to 
read before the Senate a memorandum of tlie events 
which had occurred during their missions abroad and 
of the part they had taken in them. Such are the 
relazioni, which being published for the most part have 
proclaimed the geniiine worth of the Venetian diplo- 
macy. These accounts, however, though undoubtedly 
valuable as historical documents of that time, imply 
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certain reservations which their being drawn up after 
the events had occurred easily accounts for, and 
lack the interest of complete historical narratives. 
As compared with the dispacci they are only second 
in interest. Finally the Doge's secretaries, when sending 
off the despatches, used to annex flying leaves, giving 
a summary of the latest news which was for ever 
flowing from every part of the globe, and especially 
from the Levant, into that great centre of pohtics and 
commerce. It created an excellent opportunity for 
ambassadors to satisfy the curiosity of sovereigns who 
were ever anxious to hear fresh news, to make them- 
selves welcomed, and to increase their opportunities of 
obtaining an audience. The advices (atwi^i) from Venice, 
which contained the small chronicles of the day, were 
highly appreciated in Prague, where the correspondence 
of the House of Fugger at Augsburg vied with that of 
the ambassadors, and not less so in Paris, in London, in 
Kome, and inMadrid. PhiUp 11. used to say that no court 
in Europe was so well-informed as that of the Doge. 
The avvisi have unfortunately not been preserved in 
the Venetian archives, because, bearing no official 
stamp, no drafts were kept of them. They are to be 
found dispersed here and there in various Ubraries. 

The Emperor Eodolpli 11. , preoccupied as he was 
with German questions, with the affairs of Poland, witli 
the anxieties which the Sultan was ever causing him, 
with the incipient disputes in his own family, could 
devote but little attention to the affairs of Italy. He 
on most occasions referred to Philip 11., not, however, 
without experiencing a certain degi'ce of jealousy at 
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tlie preponderant influence which the head of the 
Spanish branch f>f his Iiouse exercised in the Peninsuliv. 
Baron Madruccio, who was his ambassador In Rome, 
and enjoyetl a great reputation, but who waa then 
infirm and approaching his end, was assisted by liis 
brother, the great Cardinal of Trent, who, owing to 
other occupations, wrote but seldom and left but few 
traces of his writings in the archives of Vienna. 

Cardinal d'Este, protector of France, brother of the 
Duke of Ferrara, a partisan of the Iiouse of Valois 
both on account of his blood connections and of his 
gratitude, togetlier with M. de Saint-Gouard, better 
known later under the title which he assumed of 
Marquis de Pisany, were invested with the full powers 
of Henry III. After the death of Cardinal d'Este, 
Cardinal de Joyeuse succeeded to tlie protectorate. 
His letters,' thanks to his witty secretary, the Abb^ 
d'Orsat, who was afterwards made a cardinal, are well 
known. The correspondence of these men, together 
with tlie despatches of M. de Villeroy, which he used 
to write in his own name or in the shape of letters 
from the King, the drafts ' of which are all in his owii 
handwriting, bear too individual a stamp to authorise 
the historian to form his judgment upon French diplo- 
macy at that time. The chiefs of the League, the 
princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, each had in 
Home several agents. Their correspondence, of which 
several important fragments have been preserved, 

■ FuUishedin 1004, imd republished later, together with the letters of 
the Abb^ d'Ormt 

* Preserved nt the Bib!iolh£que Imp^rinle in Puiis. 
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prove how active, how intelligent, they were, and how 
great at times their influence must have been at the 
Vatican. 

Among the Italian princes no one took more pains 
to be well with Kome than the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. 
Neither his brother, the Cardinal de' Medici, nor his 
ambassadors lost an opportunity of writing to him by 
every courier, and he remained himself in active cor- 
respondence with his auditor e de rota and some un- 
acknowledged agents who, like Monsignor Sangaletto, 
held places of confidence about the person of tlie Pope. 
Tuscan diplomacy was no longer what it was in the 
times of Machiavelli. The Kepublic of Florence, though 
a first Power in the fifteenth century, and erected into 
a grand-duchy since, no longer boasted that relative 
importance which it had possessed in the days before 
its destinies were handed over to foreign States. As the 
States of Italy ceased to be free and independent, so 
did the influence of Tuscany diminish, and the sphere 
of action of its political men proportionately decrease. 
This is felt in tlie Grand -Duke's correspondence, which 
nevertheless constitutes one of the most fertile sources 
of information in the study of the Ufe and of the Court 
of Sixtus V. His letters are remarkable for their 
exquisite taste, their great clearness, and especially for 
a charm and purity of style worthy of the cradle of 
modem arts and literature. 

The Dukes of Savoy, Mantua, Parma, Ferrara, and 
Urbino kept up intimate relations through their agents 
at Home with the cardinals and most influential re- 
sidents. 
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The Pope's Nuncios were chosen among the Italian 
bishops, and only when they haJ attained the rank of 
legate in the Sacred College. We owe much valuable 
information to the reports of Cardinals Morosini and 
Gaetani, both legates in France, which are deposited 
in the secret archives of the Vatican. This correspond- 
ence completes and controls while it confirms tliat of 
the foreign ambassadors accredited to the Court of the 
Vatican. 

Nothing is more worthy of credence tlian the reports 
of (Uplomatic agents, who are bound, by the duties of 
their position as well as in their own interest, to render 
a faithful account of events which come under their 
observation, and of the conversations which they hold 
with people with whom they are called upon to treat. 
In voluntarily sinning against truth, a diplomatist 
would not only fail in the perfonnance of his first duty, 
but would expose himself, sooner or later and in all 
probability immediately, to the discovery of his fault, 
and hence to certain ruin. He is aware that his 
Government is constantly informed, through the agent 
of the Court to which he is himself accredited, 
of all the steps of the negotiations entrusted to his carc. 
He cannot ignore that the other members of tlie 
diplomatic body, at least the principal or best-informed 
among them, who attach great importance to following 
out from afar negotiations in which they do not them- 
selves take a part, often penetrate its secret purpose and 
hasten to acquaint their own Courts. Hence the double 
' control of the diplomatist's correspondence witli the 
Cabinet with wliich he is negotiating, and of the echoes 
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of other Courts foreign to the negotiation ; a control 
which of itself would keep him within the bounds of 
truth, were he not upheld by a sense of duty and of 
honour. It is, however, one thing to give facts as they 
have occurred and to reproduce conversations ahnost 
textually, but another to appreciate the character of 
men and to judge them. In this respect each man is 
supposed to follow tlie dictates of his reason and of his 
conscience ; but men are easily influenced by interested 
motives, or led astray by the bad counsels of passion. 
Jhis explains why, while the accounts which diploma- 
tists give of occurrences are trustworthy, their appre- 
ciation of them is not equally so. Tluis, in comparing 
the reports of the ambassadors of Spain, of France, of 
Venice, who pleaded before Sixtus V. interests widely 
differing in nature, and often carried on a warfare 
against one another, either secretly or openly, we cannot 
fail to be struck, not so much with the great difference 
of appreciation — a fact not to be wondered at — as 
with the perfect harmony which exists in their accounts 
of the same facts and of the same transactions. 
The moment they touch upon facts, all prejudices 
disappear, all passions are allayed, and they devote 
themselves wholly to the task of telling the truth. 

These precious documents, inasmuch as they refer 
to the political action of Sixtus V. and to the several 
branches of administration of his government, except 
criminal justice, give but small information respecting 
his antecedents, the obscure existence of Frk Felice, 
and the forced retreat of Cardinal Montalto. All 
the details given in Tempestis work are borrowed 
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from anonymoLis manuscripts in the ' Capitol ' at 
Vallicellana, and in the archives of Prince Allien. 
They were examined and criticised by Ranke, and 
contain, in spite of many errors, much that is inter- 
esting and apparently true. We shall only make use 
Lof these occasionally, and only wlien we can bring 
■official documents to bear upon their truth. We had 
rather deprive the reader of some curious or amusing 
information, be it true or not, than deprive our 
work of the merit of being based upon official docu- 
ments of genuine authenticity. Another point, still 
more interesting in the historian's eyes than the an- 
tecedents of Sixtus V. — his administration of criminal 
justice, — is to the same slight extent elucidated in the 
diplomatic correspondence. Ambassadors mention some 
of the most celebrated causes, sometimes blaming, 
at others approving, his proceedings, but in general 
speaking favourably of them, though tliey allow that 
his rigirnewas somewhat severe. Their information and 
their criticisms will naturally find a place m our book. 
All that we have read in the numerous manuscripts 
which bear a subsequent date to this pontificate is 
fcniMkedwith exaggeration and untruth. Such accounts 
Iwe decline to notice. It is certainly an unfortunate 
Ivoid, but a void is better than a fiction. In order that 
BA correct opinion may be formed of the criminal justice 
■administered by Sixtus V., we should have before 
tour eyes the original of those legal documents of pro- 
dure which have disappeared, or which, at least, we 
liave been wholly unable to discover. The greatest 
rtion, however, of these annals, which have been, 
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many times reproduced, only date from the second 
half and from the end of tlie seventeenth century. At 
this time there existed in Some and in Venice manu- 
facturers of manuscripts, which constituted the only 
political reading in which the higher classes could 
indulge. The work of Leti, which was published, as 
we have already stated, at Lausanne in 1669, and 
the circulation of which was rigorously prohibited in 
Italy, where it had met ydth great success, naturally 
made Sixtus V, a subject of predilection with the 
news-mongers. They were often wont to do nothing 
but copy passages from Leti's book. The docu- 
ments which they produced are apocryphal,^ and the 
facts which they alleged either altogether falsified or 
grossly altered. They have no notion either of the 
men or the events of the day, and completely ignore 
circumstances which must have been known to all their 
contemporaries. Yet, with the exception of Banke, all 
the biographers of Pope Sixtus have allowed them- 
selves to be guided by these manuscripts.* 

I Tempenti, as the reader will see, has allowed himself to be grossly 
imposed upon by relying on the truth of one of these MSS. which pur- 
ports to be instmctions from the Pope to his legate Gaetani, but which 
are wholly imaginary. 

' According to the unanimous opinion of people well versed in such 
matters, and in particular of the eminent P. Theiner, prefect of the secret 
archives of the Vatican, not one of the MSS. to which we have just 
referred dates further back than the second half of the seventeenth century, 
most of them belonging to the latter part of that era. The quality of 
the paper, the character of the writinp^, the language and the style would 
all seem to confirm the fact, were it not plain from the accounts them- 
selves and from the complete ignorance which their authors show of the 
times they treat of, that such is the case. Here are some instances which 
will satisfy the reader. Sixtus V. is meditating a war with Spain 
for the purpose of conquering Napl«^8. He tells GUvar^ that that king- 
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Hchur 

H Vfe will not follow such an example. 

^^L Xi is with the help of the diplomatic correspondence 

^Hf those times that we have midcrtaken to write the 

^RBm WoBfif to the Holj See. Olivnres insists on tlie Pope giving bim 

ftvota <i lltH ftct Sixtus »end8 to Fort St Aogelo f^ir a p&per which 

the rights of the Charoh. Olivar&p aaha to be allowed to read 

MDt at his leisure, whieli permisBion is granted to him on the 

th»t he shall briug it back at his next audiennt. Olivar^s l«lies 

tb» pcpv ^th him and tAliea care that it shall not be returned. What 

li to he done P The Pope would like lo imprison llie Ambassador ; but 

Aa Gotaniar of Rome suggests a better meaiiB of recoreriag the stolen 

ttiS^BMi. lie requests an autograph order of the Pope, authoriaing him 

to cat llw Ambaasador's liead off in front of the palace which ho inhabits 

tlie Anina, a place where Olivnres never resided, his embasav 

tiuUcd in the Corso, at the palace of Urbiiiam, now called the 

Doria, where it stood for man; yeara, tlie fact being known by 

vmy dfld in Itoue, but con^enientlJ forgotten a hundred yearslater, at 

Ac tins when these stories were fabricated. The nnTemor's notion 

plMBM tto Pop«. Monsignor Pierbenedetti, followed by the bargeUo 

aad kf Mveisl executioners, causes the scaffold to be erected on the 

naua TCktnne, and the Ambassador's house to be surrounded by soldiers, 

tfip up lo Olivaris' room, summons him to give back the document, 

vbirb the Ambawador, trembling for his life, hastily does, and in retuni 

(or lUs act the Governor is made a cardinal. 

Tnong Bannccio Fntnese has an audience of the Pope, but unfor- 
a* he is kneeling before His itoUness, a pistol falls from hia 
It bciog prohibited under penalty of death to carrj- fire-arms, 
• t«ken Va St Angelo and ordered to be eieculed at midnight. 
HifplT lot bim his uncle the Cardinal is a man of expedients. He rausea 
aOtfc«(lAduia Rome to be stopped, and his nephew is saved. The Pope, 
finaa* at anch conduct, obliges the Cardinal at the next public Connstory 
fcfcariil. andtti rrrrtit ■ 'ftrr, ' nn 'ave,' and a 'credo' while kneeling with 
lia nmm BtRtcbed in the form of a cross. ' It is a priest,' said Sixtus 
T., Hrho has deceived a monk, and it is a monk's penance I have inflicted 
^M jmi ; next time I shall puuish jou as a Pope should.' The stories of 
SxtaaV. wishing to kill the hereditary prince of I'arma, son of Prince 
4lMMd«r. Dfphew of Philip II., commanding the army of the latter in 
nntea (whom he wanted to marry to one of hiagrnnd-DiecB3),whomha 
hid •nvynMon not to thwart, and whombeso far dreaded to offend (as will 
W — wbtafter) that be actually riaked a feud with the Kmperor I— and of 
A* f^snM* imposed by the Pope on Cardinal Fumese. are so inany anec- 
«■!» which bear the print of vulgar ignorance, and resemble those popular 
kW wbscfa Mf ftnii'Mlly sold at country fairs. Yet. jiotwilhstanding their 
^tmiiity^ Bnuneat authori' have actually reproduced thi^ni. The story of 
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history of Sixtus V. These documents are the reports 
drawn up by the nuncios, bv the amba^ssadors, of the 
Emperor, of Spain, of France, of Tuscany, and of 
Venice — the instructions received fix)m their Govern- 
ments — the autograph letters of the Pope, of Philip 11., 
of Henry HI., of the cardinals, envoys to the great 
Powers, and of the agents of the League. These official 
documents, w^hich are almost unknown as yet, 
are perfectly authentic, for they have been copied 
under our superintendence from the originals in the 
State archives of the Vatican, of Vienna, of Paris, 
Simancas, Venice, and Florence.* 

The Venetian * advices,' the flying sheets of the 
Boman newswriters, which also were styled avirisi 
— the parish registers of the Holy City — a few for- 
gotten publications of those times, will fiimish us with 
information not as regards the history of facts, but 
with respect to the customs, and the social constitution 
of Italy and Rome at that period. 

The judgment which contemporaries pass upon 
themselves and the events of tlieir times are un- 
doubtedly of great historical value. We are often too 
prone to judge of the past by the light of our own 



Kanuccio is to be found in several works, and amongst others in Mon- 
roni*8 Iliitoncal Dictionary^ published at Venice in 1842, vol. xv. p. 201. 
How then can we add fadth to the history of the criminal suits told in 
these manuscripts? 

' The Ministry of Foreign Affairs in France has legalised copies of 
•everal of Philip II/s letters as well as of his diplomatic agents. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, has kindly placed 
them at my disposal. Other documents of the highest importance (re- 
ports to the King by Count Olivar^s) were copied for me from the 
originals in the archives of Simancas, by the late M. Bergenroth. 
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generation. To be fair and just, we should place 
ourselves ou their own level, and to obtJiin this end, 
we should listen to them. We shall therefore take 
great pains in collecting their opinions. With the 
help of such documents as we already possess, we 
shall penetrate into the intimacy of those princea, 
ministers, and favourites, statesmen and others who 
have played an important part, and have contributed 
to the history which we are endeavouring to write. 
While occasionally expressing an idea of our own, as it 
is the undoubted right and duty of an historian to do, we 
shall beai' in mind the dominant ideas, the manners and 
customs, prejudices and aspirations, of the period. Good 
and evil undoubtedly remain what tliey are ; but our 
notions of either are constantly changing within certain 
limits. Each century has qualities and faults peculiar 
to itself, its briglit and dark sides, its heroes and its 
monsters, its martyrs and its dupes. Tiiose who can 
resist temptation, and who can keep free from the 
stains of their epoch, naturally call for our admiration. 
But these form the exception ; the majority, struck by 
the evil, follow the current. Tlie weak, it appears to 
U3, have claims to our indulgence, and should be 
allowed to plead extenuating circumstances before the 
tribunal of history. 

What would now-a-days be said of a Government 
which would allow a man's life to be taken without 
having him previously tried ? It would be universally 
condemned, or rather such a contingency is no longer 
■ possible. It was not always so. Even in the time of 
the Guises, the sovereign was looked upon as the 
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supreme judge, who, it is true, had bequeathed his 
rights to competent tribunals, but who could dispense 
with their aid whenever the public safety or that of his 
own person seemed to require it. 

In the sixteenth century, public offices were sold by 
the Treasury, and the buyer got back his capital and 
the interest of his purchase-money by levying a tax 
upon those who had recourse to him in the exercise of 
his special functions. In the present day, on the con- 
trary, the expenses of the several departments of the 
State are covered by duties levied upon the whole of 
the nation, and it is through the medium of the several 
departmental treasuries, and not from hand to hand, 
that the public functionary now receives the salary due 
to his eflTorts. 

It is clear, then, that what would now deeply affect 
our sense of justice, such as murder, our sense of 
delicacy, such as venality, neither astonished nor 
shocked anyone in those days, because such acts were 
in accordance with public right, the organisation of 
the State, and the customs of the day.* 

Finally, it is by gathering our information from 
authentic sources, and principally from diplomatic 
reports perfectly trustworthy as to facts, as well as by 
attaching great importance to the judgments of con- 



^ The assassination of the Duke of Guise was defended, on the ground 
that it was an act of justice, hj the Cardinal de Joyeuse and the Bishop 
of Mans ; was actually approved of hy the ' catholics-royalists; ' was much 
praised by the Grand-Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, and by Mocenigo, the 
ambassador; was excused by aU the political fiiends of Henry III., and 
was only condemned by his adversaries, by the League, by the Spaniards, 
and — be it said to his credit— by Sixtus V., in the name of morality. 
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temporary writers, that we have gone on with this 
study, which is the fruit of a long research, having for 
its sole aim to arrive at the truth as regards Sixtus V. 
and to proclaim it. 

Free from all thought of the present, we will bestow 
our whole attention on the past ; for it is an historical 
work, and not a casual story which we intend to 
publish. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF EUROPE AT THE TIME OF THE ELECTION 

OF SIXTUS V. 

Gregory XIIL died on April 10, 1585. If, at that 
moment, some writer at his Court had undertaken to 
give us a picture of the state of Europe at that time, 
France and Spain would have occupied the most 
prominent positions. France was then a prey to the 
horrors of a civil war, under the shaken authority of 
Henry HI. Spain was still under the rule of the son 
of Charles V. Older every day and infirm, but yet 
active in his own manner, Philip 11. was still waging 
a successful war against Flanders, helping in an under- 
hand way the disturbances by which France was the 
sufierer, and ruling over Italy, where he possessed 
the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the out- 
posts of the Maremma. Harassed by English filibusters, 
the most audacious of whom, Drake, was soon to 
disturb his peace of mind, seeing that the Enghsh flag 
of Elizabeth protected his rebellious subjects in the 
Low Countries, Philip already meditated the conquest 
of England as a remedy against the evil at home* 

In Germany, Rodolph H. was entirely taken up by 
the aflairs of the Empire which were not yet settled, and 
by the precarious state of his hereditary possessions, 
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which were being slowly undermined. The Sultan, 
who was at war with Persia, allowed Europe to breathe 
a little more freely. Poland, the scat of events of 
momentous importance, and dear to the Popes on ac- 
count of the Catholic interests there at stake, almost 
escaped their tender attention, owing to its distance 
fiom Rome ; and the well-nigh iraatfinary country of 
the Moscovites or Eussians, whose schism was deplored 
in Eome, was scarcely better kuowu than China and 
certainly less than Japan. 

A writer of that epoch would have devoted many 
pages to the Queen of England and to the King of 
Navarre, whose names are for ever recurring in the 
letters and memoirs of that time. Henry of Navarre 
(palled the Bearuais at the Court of Spain, for since the 
annexation to Spain of the Navarrese provinces situated 
on the southern slopeof the Pyrenees, Philip considered 
himself as the legitimate sovereign of all the lands 
which the sou of Jeanne d'Albret had been able to 
keep) had already become a popular personage. His 
turn of mind, his friendly and chivalrous ways, his 
-bravery, his really French good humour, and even his 
touch of gallantry, earned for him the favour of the 
general public. Even at the Court of Gregory XIH., 
which was entirely devoted to Spain, there existed a 
great disposition to forgive him, because it wiia hoped 
that he would recant. Queen Elizabeth also enjoyetl 
L great consideration. Tlie terror which her name 
' inspired made up for the chann which constituted 
Henry's good fortune. Eome, ill-disposed to put up 
with the protection of Philip II., with which, how- 
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ever, she could not dispense, followed intently, and 
not without a certain amount of pleasure, the move- 
ments of that bold, intelligent, and proud woman, 
who could be coldly passionate whenever she thought 
it necessary, who had succeeded in strengthening her 
tottering throne, and had ventured to excite the hatred, 
nay, what was still more dangerous, to awaken the 
apprehension, of the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
The unfortunate Mary Stuart was still confined in her 
prison at Fotheringay. Her death had not yet deter- 
mined the rupture between the English queen and the 
Catholic world, though (strange and significative of 
the manners of the day) Elizabeth's cruel proceedings 
neither forfeited for her the allegiance of her subjects 
nor the admiration of Europe. She and Henry of 
Navarre, who were at that time the stanchest sup- 
porters of the new doctrines, and were both excom- 
municated, were both, notwithstanding, treated with 
regard at Bome, it being always hoped that they would 
return to the Church, and that then the triumph of the 
Catholic Faith in England, from which country it had 
been altogether expelled, and in France, where a 
similar result was apprehended, would be secured. 
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RELATI0K3 OF THE POPE W1T1[ THE STATES OF EUROPE. 

The Pope, as head of the Church, whose interests were 
mixed up with those of the State, religious and civil 
laws still everywhere ranning into one another ; the 
Venetian Eepublic, still powerful, though gradually 
falling from the high position which she had formerly 
occupied among nations ; the Duke of Savoy, as 
master of the Alps ; all three, Pope, Doge, and Duke, 
were, in Italy, forcibly mised up in all the ques- 
tions which then interested Europe. Venice and Savoy 
were essentially European Powers. 

The Hepublic of the Doge had no longer any other 
wish than to maintain whatever inBuence and terri- 
tory she possessed, as well as to insure for her com- 
merce with the Levant that monopoly which, by the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, was about to be 
wrested from her. From a restless and ambitious policy, 
she had come down to one most pacific and conservative 
in character. Thanks to a correct appreciation of her 
position, which was daily becoming more esceptional 
and hence more' compromised, Venice already sought 
the guarantees of her existeuce in that balance of power 
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between the great States and in the European equili- 
brium which was soon to be established in principle 
and to become one of the bases of modem society. 

The hope, or rather the illusion, of some day re- 
establishing the supremacy of the Pope on its former 
footing had not yet been altogether abandoned by 
some personages in Itome. In Madrid, Philip U., less 
by a desire of conquest than by a natural wish to 
strengthen his monarchy by bringing together its 
scattered members, encouraged that dream of a uni- 
versal monarchy which was so near being realised by 
his father. No sooner had Henry of Navarre as- 
cended the throne of France than his views took a 
similar line, until he had formed the grand project of 
humbling the House of Austria, of scattering its 
powers for the benefit of all, as he was wont to say, 
but in reality for the sole benefit of France, and thus 
of becoming the arbiter of the world's destinies.* These 
several ambitious schemes, which, could they have been 
realised, would have proved to be exactly alike, would 
not have failed to seek a justification in the old theory 
of the Christian world as understood in tlie Middle 
Ages, namely, the sublime doctrine, never wholly 
realised, of the mystic union of the Church and the 
State, each represented by a chief — the Pope and the 
Emperor — who in dividing between them the exercise 
of supreme power, guarantee and embrace the whole 
range of human interests. A river, however, can never 
be brought back to the source from which it springs. 

^ D*Aubi(|^^ already styles him the Emperor of the West. 
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I Those times were gone, never to return, and with tliem 
those notions had disappeared which had characterised 
them. The universal monarchy of Charlemagne had 
no more chances of revival, except indeed momentarily 
and on the condition of meeting with insurmountable 
obstacles, than had such reigns as those of Popes 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. 

Situated as she was in constant and direct communi- 
cation with both branches of the House of Austria, 
the Republic of St. Mark, which was for ever experi- 
encing the in0uence of Philip at Pome and in all the 
impoilant towns of the Peninsula, took the utmost care 
not to get into trouble either with the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, or with the Pope. Meanwhile, 
however, she leaned towards those States which, by 
their silent or open hostility to the Hapsburgs, ap- 
peared to her ipso facto to be her natural allies. 
These were France and England, — Henry HI., and 
after him the King of Navarre, then at the head of 
the Huguenots, but who, as people already felt in 
Venice, was likely to inherit the Valois throne, and 
Elizabeth, the heretical Queen, who, hke Henry, was 
separated from the Communion of the Church of 
Eome. This position was all the more difficult, the 
more dehcate, and the more false, that while the 
Bepublic was ever jealous of its rights and was ever 
ready to defend them against what she termed the 
encroachments of Rome, she had remained in the 
matter of religion exceedingly catholic, and had no 
intention whatever of embracing the faith of those 
whose alliance she sought. 
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With regard to her relations with Turkey, she 
found similar obstacles to fight against. Her para- 
mount interests, her wide frontiers, open on every side 
to incursions from barbarian hordes, and her possessions 
in the Levant which were op(jn to the fleets of the 
Sultan, obliged her to be most guarded in her manner 
with him. The maintenance of general peace in the 
East, of a sohd and friendly understanding between 
herself and the Turks, which was however precarious 
and needed the constant intervention of the Ee- 
public's agent at (Constantinople to arrange matters 
between the Sultan and other persons, constituted the 
object which the Kepublic had in view at the Porte. 
Hence the exceptional position which she occupied, and 
of which she made capital for the benefit of her 
cx)mmerce and of her navigation. Thus whilst in the 
West her interests brought her in contact with heretics, 
they acted similarly with infidels in the East. But 
these same interests required that she should maintain 
good relations with the Pope, who was the custos 
fidei^ and whose influence was everywhere felt, with 
the Emperor, who was the first prince in Europe, and 
with the King of Spain, the most powerful of Christian 
sovereigns. It was no easy matter to conciliate the 
confidence and favour of the Kings of France, England, 
and of the Sultan, without displeasing the Pope, the 
Emperor, or the King of Spain. It formed, however, 
the basis of the foreign poUcy of the Venetian Govern- 
ment, and the principal duty of its diplomatic agents. 
When Sixtus V. became Pope, Nicolas de Ponte was 
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Doge, but he died tlie same year, and Pascal Cigogna 
succeeded him. 

Savoy,* that is to say the duchy of that name, 
united with Piedmont, which the peace of 1559 had 
restored to its legitimate owner, was looked upon as 
the rampart of Italy, while Emmanuel Philibert was 
considered one of the most eminent men of the day. 
He was a near relative of Philip 11. through his 
mother, a daughter of King Manuel of Portugal, and 
'ihe' sister of both the mother an(I first wife of Philip, 
besides being nearly allied to tlie house of France by 
his marriage witli Madame Marguerite, daughter of 
Francis I. To these family ties corresponded the 
geographical position of his States, which were con- 
tiguous to France and to Spain. Savoy was on the 
borders of France, and Piedmont on those of tlie 
Milanese provinces, then Spanish territory. In these 
family connexions there existed means of turning to 
advantage the difBculties which arose from territorial 
conformation. Emmanuel Piiilibert was equal to the 
task. He liad seen the world, been to Court in 
England, had followed his uncle Cliarlemagne during 
his German wars, and his cousin PhiHp at Barcelona; 
he had commanded in chief the Spanish armies in 
Flanders, and had been victorious at St. Quentin. At 
one time the prospect of becoming King of England 
had opened itself before him. His marriage with 
Elizabeth had been settled, the marriagoKion tract had 
been signed, and his proxy had been appointed, when 

' Venice. Di.ipacci di Bolda, Cftvalli, MoroBini, Lippowamo, Molino, 
Uberti, Urbani, itc. 
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the project was put an end to. It was only after long 
and rough experience, after seeing what war is and 
waging it on a large scale, after playing a part on such 
immense stages, that he returned to Savoy, there to take 
possession of his small State and bury himself in its 
mountains. The Venetian agents accredited at his 
Court have left us a portrait of this remarkable man. 
He was small, thin, all muscle and bone, with a clear 
complexion and fair hair which reminded one of the 
German origin of the house in which he gloried. 
Graceful, gracious, self-possessed, he never said a harsh 
or inconsiderate word even before people of the lower 
orders, and stood always upright. An indefatigable 
walker and sportsman, he was the despair of the ambas- 
sadors who accompanied him, and whom when he had to 
speak to them on business he used to receive in his garden 
in all weathers. He was very fond of mathematics and 
passionately devoted to the study of occult sciences ; 
spoke several languages, German and Spanish perfectly, 
French with 'Madame illustrissime ' and her son, 
Italian with everybody. Though simple in his ways 
and somewhat parsimonious, he was surrounded by a 
numerous court, and adopted in the style of the 
House of Austria the severe Burgundian rules of 
etiquette. According to the notions of the times, and 
like all the other Italian princes, Emmanuel Philibert 
ruled and governed absolutely, and mostly without 
listening to his ministers except indeed to his post- 
master or ' spy ' as he is somewhat artlessly described 
by a Venetian diplomatist. His principal preoccupations 
were his foreign policy, and his relations witli the two 
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great powers of the day, France and Austria. He was 
bound to Philip by as sincere a friendship as his position 
could justify ; but though there were occasional differ- 
ences between them, their friendship maintained itself. 
It is evident tliat early recollections of mutual services 
rendered, to which Emmanuel PhiUbert was indebted 
for his restoration, and the high reputation which 
he enjoyed as a warrior and a statesman, as well as 
ties of blood and gratitude, exercised over him a 
powerful influence, without, however, preventing hia 
mildly but persistently fighting against Spanish pre- 
ponderance whenever he met with it, wliich he did a 
little everywhere. He kept up old relations in 
Germany, knew personally most of the Electors, and 
corresponded with some of them. Petty ambitions 
and lofty aspirations intermingled somewhat in his 
character, but, on the whole, the good predominated. 
His aim was to increase the weight which, when 
the day came, he might be able to throw into the 
scale, and thus to insure his independence in any future 
European complications. Whilst adroitly giving him- 
self up to a game which he saw himself fatally con- 
demned to play between the two great rival houses, he 
succeeded, where his son failed, in keeping himself free 
from the suspicion of dupUcity. To know Italy under 
Sixtus v., it is necessary to know Emmanuel Philibert 
^ of Savoy and Cosmo of Tuscany, who, though both 
id at the time, still hved by the impulse which they 
,d given to the affairs of their country. 
Charles Emmanuel, aged nineteen on his accession, 
id twenty-four at the death of Gregory XIQ., had 
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just married, at Saragossa, the Infanta Catherine, 
daughter of Philip II. This marriage, which was the 
fruit of negotiations extending back to the time 
when the prince was still a child, and which at last 
succeeded, greatly to the displeasure of Catherine of 
Medici, naturally attached the young Duke for some 
years to his father-in-law's policy. Not a moment 
was to be lost in turning this alliance to the benefit of 
his ambitious views, and thus in complicatmg the 
already troubled state of European afiairs. 

Florence had already left far behind the olden 
days of turbulent liberty, and was reduced to a prin- 
cipality, which Pius V. had endowed with the title of 
a grand-duchy, and which had been increased in terri- 
tory, thanks to a diplomatic stratagem which elicited 
high praise at the time for the Duke, but for which 
•the Escurial never forgave him, by the annexation of 
the town and territory of Sienna. But, from its extent 
and resources, Florence, or rather the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, still held the first place among Italian States 
after Bome and Venice. Cosmo, the memory of whose 
deeds still lived in the recollection of all, was con- 
sidered to be, and is, the type of the Italian prince 
of that day. He possessed all the requisite qualities : 
he was deep, mysterious, dissembling, and impartial 
whenever his interests were not at stake : he had a taste 
for arts and sciences, energy, and an iron hand which 
could fell an adversary. His proverbial luck had 
increased the prestige of his name, and this luck was 
attributed to the circumstance of his being bom under 
the same constellation as Augustus and Charles V. His 
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political aim abroad was to obtain the protection of both 
the Pope and of the House of Austria. Enjoying the 
never-changing friendship of both Maximilian and of 
Eodolph, he queationed that of Philip IT., whom he 
constantly feared as a disagreeable neighbour who might 
become dangerous, for he atiU occupied the presidency 
over the Maremma, and meditated the retaking of Sienna, 
and 30 contrived, in order to divert the King's attention 
from ItaUan affairs, to embroil him in difficulties with 
the Sultan through his agent at Pera. But Eome 
formed his principal care, for not only was it necessiiry 
to maintain the friendship of the reigning Pope, which 
was doubly precious to him inasmuch as that of Phifip 
was uncertain, but also to insure the good graces of the 
Pope's Buccessor, that is of the ehgible cardinals, and 
what was still more important, to deprive of any chance 
of success those amoug the latter who might seem 
liostile to him. The Pope's protection was indispensable 
to him, and a condition of the stability of his newly- 
formed power, based as that power was upon fear, 
and only repressing with difficulty as yet the half- 
smothered passions of the existing ancient parties. ' To 
his intrigues, next to God,' says the ambassador 
Mocenigo, ' does Pius IV. owe his tiara ; ' and it will 
be seen how important a part Ferdinand of Medici, 
tlie Grand-Duke's son, took at the election of Sixtus 
V. According to the testimony of his contemporaries, 
Cosmo was the most admired and most hated man in 
Italy. 
^L For many years, Francis, who had rather inherited 
^Bbe faults than the qualities of his father, bad been 

L 
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r^ent. His mother was a Spanish lady, daughter of a 
Viceroy of Naples belonging to tfie Toledo family, of 
which the Dukes of Alva are the head. It was only 
after having endeavoured in vain to marry a natural 
daughter of Charles V., who had been made Duchess 
of Parma, that Cosmo had united himself to that lady, 
thus anticipating the wishes of the Emperor which he 
considered to be orders. His son, however, could 
aspire to the hand of an Archduchess of Austria, so 
great had the Medici become in so few years I After 
the death of the Archduchess Jeanne, Francis married 
Bianca Capello, whose adventures are known and who 
was adopted by the State as a daughter of the Venetian 
Eepublic. He had visited Eome, Madrid, and Vienna, 
the three great centres where, like his father, he looked 
for the guarantees of his power. His person, his 
manner of living and of dressing, all bore the print of 
the Spanish influence which still predominated in Italy, 
and was to be found in the ideas and customs of that 
time. 

All the other princes in the Peninsula had lost their 
independence, and had no political existence but a 
borrowed one. Such were the Gonzagas at Mantua, 
the Famese at Parma, the Duke della Eovere at 
Urbino, and Alphonso d'Este at Ferrara, whom the 
genius and misfortunes of Tasso liave rendered illus- 
trious. So was it also with the republics of Genoa and 
Lucxia ; the one preser\ung her riches and her magni- 
ficent monuments, without her previous political great- 
ness ; the other barely maintaining a false appearance of 
ndependcnce. As for Sicily, Naples, and the Milanese, 
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placed as they were under the Spanish domiuiou, these 
were governed respectively by the Grand Constable 
Marco Antonio Colonna, one of the heroes of Lepanto ; 
by the Duke of Ossuna, and by Don Carlos of Aragon, 
Duke of Terranova, one of the remaining veterans 
of Charles V.'s aniiies, who owed his antecedents to 
great influence at Court, and whose Sicilian origin 
secured him the popularity which he enjoyed with 
the Milanese. In all difficult and pressing cases, his 
counseJs were sought by ambassadors, generals, and 
agents of Phihp in Italy, in Switzerland, or in Franche 
Comt(5, who were anxious to cover their own respon- 
sibility. 

The 'caravans'^ of the sovereign order of Malta 
were a constant source of difficulties to the Venetians. 
Whibt they compromised theU" position at Constanti- 
nople, they jeopardised the peace of Italy, nay even 
that of Europe, in its relations with the Sultan. The 
Tuscan knights of St. Stephen were equally obnoxious, 
and political men were of opinion that chivalrj', having 
become more dangerous thiin useful, had served its 
time. The satirical pen of Cervantes was soon to 

kdamage it for ever in public opinion. 

* Cardinal d'Este, himself an Italian prince, gives of 
Italy the following description : ' Sliould the Duke of 
Savoy arm, tlie King of Spain must increase his forces 
in the Milanese. The Venetians, who are already 
apprehensive of his Majesty's intentions upon their 
frontier towns of Brescia and Bergamo, will not fail to 
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arm likewise ; the Grisons also ; and the £jng of France, 
having to protect the Marquisate of Saluzzo, will do the 
same. The Duke of Mantua will arm against the in- 
tentions of the Duke of Savoy upon Montferrat, and 
Genoa will arm because the territories of all these en- 
circle her own. But if Venice arms strongly, the Duke 
of Ferrara must do the same, nor can the Duke of 
Tuscany do less. This will occasion an increase in the 
Spanish garrisoning troops at Porto d'Ercole and other 
ports, and also armaments on the part of the Luccans 
and of the Duke of Urbino. Whilst, however, this 
armament on the part of every prince and potentate in 
Italy must occasion an expense of some millions of 
money, it will be difficult to avoid on all sides the 
opportunity of making use of those arms which each 
will hold, besides the already too numerous rancours 
and pretensions which animate them. There is not a 
corner of Italy where a traveller will not find some pre- 
tension of one prince over the right of the other. Our 
Holy Father himself, who in time of peace is revered 
by every prince, will be calumniated and detested 
by many who will impute to him a great part of the- 
misfortunes brought about by the war, which they 
will believe he ought to have foreseen and prevented, 
but did not do so. Besides which it must not be 
believed that Italians are satisfied with settUng their 
quarrels among themselves : those who are afraid 
of defeat will call to their help and introduce foreign 
nations into Italy, who will thus have the means of 
again committing those spoliations for which they were 
remarkable on former occasions, and from the horxoni 
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of which even Eome was not exempted, for she was 
sacked oftener than any other known town.' ^ 

In fine, the state of Italy was not very satisfactory. 
Except the Pope, who represented a principle, Venice 
and the Duke of Savoy, who were obliged to mix in 
European affairs, all the other Princes and States had 
but their individual and local interests at heart : first 
their legitimate desire to exist, and next of becoming 
more important, for never did the want of power lessen 
their ambition. In order to insure their existence and 
prepare a chance of aggrandisement, they had sworn 
fealty to Spain, then predominant ; not, however, to the 
exclusion of France, whose protection they were ready 
to ask so soon as she should have r^ained the strength / 

which she had lost through civil wars. The peace 
of Italy, so ardently desired by the Pope who had just 
died, as it was to be likewise by his active successor, 
was not consolidated. A spark was sufficient to pro- 
voke a war. 

^ Paris. Bibl. Imp. Coll. Harlay. M^moire annexed to hia letter to 
M. Villeroy of the 22nd of Sep. 168G| concerning the attempt of Charles 
Emmanuel against Geneva. Though written fifteen months later than 
the date of the accession of Sixtus V., the * m^moire ' applies admirably 
to the state of Italy at the death of Gregory XIII. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CAUSES AND RESULTS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

A GREAT change had taken place in Eome since the 
middle of the century.^ To understand it, it is necessary 
to go back to the times when the Popes, on their return 
from Avignon, began to strengthen their temporal 
power, which had been much shaken in their capital, 
and to raise the latter from the state of anarchy and 
prostration into which it had fallen during their absence. 
This work of reconstruction dates from the advent of 
Martin V. to the pontifical throne. 

At that time the Italy of the Middle Ages had 
ceased to exist. A new element, the genius, as it were, 
of the old times springing up from its ashes, had 
invaded every mind, beginning with the exceptionally 
great, and then gaining the upper classes, the 
governing powers, princes, chiefs, and town magis- 
trates of free towns, literary circles, and finally, though 
not so powerfully, even the members of the high 
clergy, and of the monastic orders. This element 

1 W« do not intend writing the history of the Papacy from Martin V. 
to Gbegory XIIL We think it, however, necessary to recall it to the 
reader's memory, and to indicate to him those points from which he 
will beaft he able to judge the pontificate of Sixtus V. with impartiality. 
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already pervaded the arts and the sciences, affected the 
customs of the day, and even compromised the preva- 
lent creed. The age of the renaissance had come.' 
Conspicuous among the leaders of this pacific revolu- 
tion were the scholars known under tlie name of 
'humanists,' They filled every public chair, enjoyed 
the confidence of princes, were at the disposal of re- 
publican governments, or of the then numerous great 
and small barons of Italy. Appointed in most cases 
for a very limited period, perhaps for six or twelve 
months only, aa actors now-a-days are hired for the 
season, they were always travelling, spread throughout 
tiie Peninsula, and for a long time enjoyed a great 
authority. Blinded, liowever, by success, they became 
tlieir own destroyers. Their presumption, their cyni- 
cism, their contempt of the forms to be observed, 
their avarice, their immoraUty, made them each day 
more odious ; and wheu, towards the end of the cen- 
tury, printing, whicli had recently been introduced into 
Italy, had spread about the country cheap editions of 
the classics as well as lexicons, they suddenly found 
themselves bereft of that monopoly which they had 
enjoyed and abused during the preceding years. 
Revered at first aa tlie propagators of science, endured 
afterwards as a necessity, and finally falling into 
general discredit because people had learnt to do 
without them, these scholars had instilled into the 
Italian mind the religion of antiquity. Tliose of tlieir 
number who were most considered were the Hellenists, 
the Greek mania reigning supreme diu'ing the whole of 
' Burekhardt, CuUur der Renaiumice (Basel, 1860). 
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the fifteenth century, its golden era. At the banning 
of the sixteenth century the mania rapidly fell, and 
under Leo X« it had almost disappeared fix>m the 
world to take refuge in the schools, where it found 
its last asylum. To obtain masters, recourse had 
been had to the East, whence Greek and Byzantine 
scholars had come for very high wages. Nor was it 
until the taking of Constantinople by the Turks that a 
stop was put to this importation. The fact is thus 
explained that during the first half of the century the 
educated people of Italy spoke Greek, while during the 
latter half they both read and wrote it, but no longer 
cx)nvcr8ed in that language. The principal centres of 
Greek teaching were Florence, and after Florence, 
liologna, Padua, Eome, Ferrara, Venice, Perugia, 
Pavia. In the fashionable world enormous sums were 
spent in obtaining multiplied copies of the old manu- 
scripts. Libraries were formed. Printed books (though 
much sought after by the poorer classes) were not 
much appreciated by the learned, who, long after the 
introduction of printing, boasted that they possessed 
manuscripts only. Women shared the general mania, 
especially those in the higher spheres of sodety. 
Italian, though ennobled by Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch, fell into discredit and continued to be called 
the vulgar tongue. With few exceptions (and among 
these must be mentioned Count Boiardo, whose poem, 
however, appeared at the time that * humanism ' was 
expiring), the authors most in favour all affected to 
despise their mother tongue. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the vehemence of 
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this very general impulse towards the classical stuiliea, 
and still more so to discover its causes. Fashiou 
- — that despotic and only apparently capricious deity, 
for she is Imm witliiu the deepest recesses of the human 
heart, of which she represents the iustability in frivolous 
and in serious things alike — may explain a good deal, 
but not all. From whatever cause, however, that im- 
pulse was bom, it was irresistible. 

Fascinated by charms hitherto concealed from their 
view, anxious, by the help of the learned of tlie day, 
the ' humanists,' to tear away the veil which hid tliem, 
and anxious also to sound the mysteries of antiquity, 
the neophytes rushed to that majestic temple which 
was ready to receive them under the shades of its 
porticoes, to open its sanctuary to their gaze, and to 
bestow its treasures upon them. Pagan science was to 
heal every wound, to insure for ever the happiness of 
humanity. Of course the impulse became general. 
Some, and tliey were the least numerous, were carried 
away by the thirst of knowledge, others by curiosity, 
most by the contagious effects of example, and dis- 
comforted souls by the hope of finding in the philo- 
sophy of the ancients, which could only unsettle them 
still more by creating doubts in their minds, those 
consolations which they ceased to seek in faith. 

The arts likewise were carried away by the current. 
With the single exception of Frk Angelico de Fiesole, 
the influence of the humanists may be traced in various ■ 
degrees in almost all the great masters of the fifteenth i 
century. The study of the antique, the worship of the 
and the realism which had superseded the mysti- 
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cism of former times, enabled them to become emanci- 
patcd fix)m the traditions of the Middle Ages, and to 
break the links which fettered their genius, and clashed 
with the new manners of the reformed society. But, 
strange to say, however transformed they might be, the 
arts as of old never ceased to be devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the service of the Church, a devotion, however, 
which resembled that of those unfaithful servants who 
are on the eve of expropriating their master if he does 
not look out. To be convinced of this it is only neces- 
sary to look at the funeral monuments of the renaissance 
in the churches of Rome, Venice, Florence — Genii 
grouped around the Virgin and the saints, it is true, but 
extinguishing the torches of life — statues gracefiilly 
placed upon tombs, but no longer appearing as if they 
were standing before the Supreme Judge, nor sleeping 
the sleep of the just man awaiting the resurrection — 
Greek inscriptions^-mythological symbols and orna- 
ments — putti that are no angels — nymphs that are 
not saints, and whose classical outUnes, though little 
veiled, then shocked nobody, but which in our eyes 
contrast so strangely with the sanctity of the place. 
Churches still were built ; but the buildings appear less 
to bear testimony to a religious inspiration than to the 
prevalent love of art, which had no other field whereon 
to display itself. They were almost always deserted, and 
the faithful complained that the officials showed little 
reverence and care in the performance of their ecclesi- 
astical functions. There is nothing wonderful in this. 
Religious convictions had become weakened by their 
contact with Paganism. The immortality of the soul 
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waa at first in a screened manner, but afterwarda 
openly, denied. The fundamental QOtions of Christianity, 
the knowledge of sin and of the redemption, were fast 
disappearing. Little by little the Epicureans, as those 
were called who denied a future existence,' made no 
scruple in avowing their sentiments, and ran httle or 
no risk in confessing their apostasy. Machiavel could 
dare to assert that the Christian religion appeared to hira 
to be unfavourable to the liberty of States. Fatahsm 
taking the place of faith gave to astrology, which then 
was so widespread among the Christian nations, and 
which the Spaniards alone rejected from hatred to 
the Moors who practised it, the fresh zest, wliieh it 
likewise communicated to alchemy, necromancy, and 
other occult sciences or practices common to supersti- 
tion. The rupture with faith was more, however, in 
the mind than in the heart. It was not an uncommon 
event to see ' humanists ' who had spent their hves in 
diffusing Epicurean doctrines, end their days by asking 
for and receiving the sacraments. The number of 
those who had ceased to practise religion was such, 
that when a priest had been called to the bedside of a 
dying man he used to ask first whether he was a 
believer.* While, however, the floods of infidelity 
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a queata parte hanno 
tutti i suoi seguaci, 
, col corpo morta fan no. 

Dantb, Inferno, canto x. 13-16. 

fede.* Vftsari ( Fitf de' PiUori, 1508) ebjs of Pietro 
Perugino that he hod little religion and never could be made to believe 
in the immortality of the soul. Several modem writem, and especiallj- 
M. MeManote (Vita di Pietro Vamicci, Peruggio, 1937) have comhated 
tbia belief, but without being able to prove the contiar;. A tradition 
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were thus rapidly rising, there occurred, by way of 
a striking contrast, several instances of noted returns 
to the faitL Never did preaching missionaries obtain 
greater success. They penetrated wherever irreligion 
and immorality had most corrupted the people, and at 
their voice whole populations were seized with remorse. 
The fact is. Paganism in the fifteenth century had not 
solidly estabUshed its rule, but was on the eve of 
victory when the Popes returned to Italy. The innova- 
tion had coincided with their departure for Avignon, 
and had reached its climax under the pontificate 
of Sixtus IV. It only subsided in presence of the 
great Catholic reaction which the Reformation called 
forth. 

At the time when Martin V. came back to Rome, 
and during the remainder of the centuiy, Italy bore 
the strangest aspect. Arts and sciences shone with 
unprecedented brilliancy, and manners had become 
more refined while they had relaxed. Courts, free 
towns, universities, every centre of public life, bore 
marks of the enormous progress which had been 
made, thanks to the study and newly-acquired know- 
ledge of antiquity. Side by side with this brilliant 
spectacle of civilisation appeared, however, the dark 

which still exists in Umbria, would seem to prove Vasari's statement 
Be the fact however true or not, what deserves notice here, as a sign of 
the epoch, is that Pietro, who had spent his long life in painting Madonnas 
and saints, was accused not more than forty-four years after his death, 
not of Protestantism, but of want of Christian faith, of fifteenth century- 
lund of Paganism, and that this accusation was believed in his own 
country, where he had almost always lived, and which he had inundated 
with his works, representing for the most part religious and essentiaUy 
Catholic subjects. 
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shades of barbarism, if such we may call the effects 
produced by the absence of any moral code, and 
hence tlie laxity inti'oduced into the pubUc morals, — 
consequent deficiency in the administration of 
justice, the impunity thus afforded to the commission 
of crime, the absence of any public right, and hence 
the want of stability in the governments ; — if, further, 
we may characterise by the term barbarism the despotic 
rule of princes whose power knows no control, not 
even that of religion or moraUty, and the consequent 
want of security to Ufe and property, as well as the 
absence of all the guarantees which society claims. 

How did the Popes behave in presence of such a 
new state of things ? Were they indifferent to it, or 
did tliey resist the innovation, or, again, were they 
i^arried away by it ? 

From the pontificate of Martin V. up to the time of 
the great CathoUc reaction of the sixteenth century, the 
Papacy went through two distinct phases. We first see 
upon the throne of St. Peter a scries of pious holy men, 
each penetrated with the sanctity of his high oihce, and 
pontiffs in the true sense of the word. To these auc- 
after Sixtus IV. another series of prelates who may 

called political pontiffs. The first are absorbed in 
the task of repairing evil. They endeavour to pacify 
Italy, to rebuild Rome, above all to save the Church 
by finally putting an end to the great schism of the 
West, and a momentary one to that of the East. They 
strive to save the Christian world, by preaching war 
against the infidels that threaten it, the Moors in the 
West, the Turks in the East : the one nearly estinguished, 
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the other more formidable than ever since their taking 
of Constantinople and their appearance in the waters 
of Apulia. None of these Popes except Paul IL, the 
least learned of them, appear to have been alarmed by 
the increased attention bestowed upon the study of 
letters or the activity and influence of the humanists. 
They loved and encouraged the literary movement. 
Thomas Parentucelli, who later became Nicholas V., 
and began life as a preceptor,^ the real type of the 
professor, clever, sarcastic, and with a slightly doctoral 
countenance, was himself a humanist, but a Christian 
one. Founder of the Vatican hbrary, he was surrounded 
hj men of letters, all as pious and learned as him- 
self, spent money munificently to further the ends of 
Hciencc and to collect manuscripts, and, confident in the 
fKjwer of Christian knowledge and mind, he never 
dreaded the resurrection of pagan philosophy. 

Next to the duties of his pontificate, and to the 
efforts which he was never tired of making to obtain 
jKjace for Italy, his whole attention was devoted to the 
culture of letters and to favouring those who made 
them their occupation. Vespasian of Bisticci, a clever 
and agreeable contemporary of Nicholas V., a stationer 
by trade, but enjoying the intimacy of persons of the 
highest rank,^ gives, in his biography of this Pope, 
a list of the scholars he employed, as well as of the 
works which they wrote under his impulse. Therein 
are found, together with works upon the Scriptures and 

' See his tomb at St. Peter's Grottoes. 

* Bom at Bisticci (Tuscany) in 1430, died at Florence in 1408. Vtie 
di UomirU illustri del Secolo XV. ; published for the first time by Angelo 
Mai, Rome, 1830. 
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the Fathers, translntions of the 'Iliad,' of Strabo, of 
Herodotus, of Thucydides, of Xenophoii, of Diodorua, 
of Aristotle, of tiie ' Eepublic ' of Plato. ' I note only,' 
says Vespabian, ' that which I know ; ' and adds, 
*Popc Nicholas was the light and ornament of letters 
and of tlie erudite ; and if his successors had followed 
his example, sciences would have greatly developed, 
but for want of encouragement they fall from bad to 
"worse." These words specially apply to the ' political ' 
to Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI., who had too 
much to do to trouble themselves about the learned 
and their works. 

The learned Eneas Sylvjo, afterwards Pope Pius II., 
though one of the most enlightened men of his day, was 
already too much taken \\p by multifarious occupations 
to devote to the literary movement any special attention. 
Anxious to fight the infidels, to re-conquer himself the 
tomb of our Lord, he died at Ancona, at the very time 
that a Venetian fleet entered the harbour to take him 
on board and carry him off to the Holy Land. 

Paul II., who unites the two categories of ' church' and 
' state ' Popes, was the first to conceive some fears as to 
the orthodoxy of the humanists. Tliey revenged them- 
selves by heaping insults upon him/ and complained that 
le accnsetl thera of heresy. His vindicators hold that 
* he loved the learned, and would always do so provided 
.they were good.'* Hence it is clear that the action 
.«gaiust the humanists and their influence was then 
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being determined before the tribunal of public opinion. 
After Paul 11. the era of the political Popes b^ina — the 
epoch of Sixtus IV., of Innocent VUi., of Alexander VI., 
of Julius n., of Clement VII. Not that any of them 
ever disregarded or completely neglected his duties as 
Head of the Church and guardian of the faith, for even 
Alexander \T. himself was looked upon by his contem- 
poraries as a great Pope, unfortunate though his 
memory is to us. The history of his reign, which has 
still U) be written, must have come down to us in a 
very altered form, or the moral sense of his generation 
must liave been strangely perverted, since Ariosto 
in his jKXjm published under Leo X. and while Lucrezia 
]3orgia was still alive, could sing the praises of the 
latter without offending the public conscience. It is 
an unquestionable fact, however, that all these princes 
were taken up solely with the desire of consolidating 
their power, of acquiring new territories by conquest 
or otherwise, and by mundane or political preoccupa- 
tions. Julius n., the most considered of these sove- 
reigns, and one of the hardiest generals of Europe, who 
strengthened, enlarged, and saved the temporal power, 
and with it the Papacy itself, is the most striking in- 
stance of this fact. 

How are we to account for this glaring contrast 
between the two series of pontiffs, the one solely 
devoted to their spiritual mission, the others mostly 
given up to fostering their worldly interests? Fate, 
just because it explains everything, explains nothing. 
Dynastic policy, common to many reigning families in 
Europe, and traceable in them through the course of 
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centuries, cannot exist in Rome, since the Popes artf 
indebted to election and not to hereditary descent for 
their tiara. We must therefore seek elsewliere for 
the causes of this phenomenon. 

Italy was then going through one of those great 
crises, through which generations appear to float at the 
mercy of the waves between two shores — that which 
they have left for ever, and another which, though still 
out of sight, they are about to be landed upon. The 
ideas, traditions, and routine of the Middle Ages had 
been left aside. Science, strengthenetl by its contact 
with the knowledge handed down by antiquity, and 
free from the trammels of faith, espounded theoretically 
either that which the passions of the princes of that 
age dictated to them, or the doubts expressed by the 
sceptics, or the insolent requests of those who had 
revolted against the Christian morality. By the light 
of tliis science, which was fed by the fire of ' humanism,' 
society sought, without yet finding it, the proper place 
which it was to fill in the new world about to issue 
from this chaos. No one overlooks the merit of the 
humaniat-s, their wonderful knowledge, the great scien- 
tific discoveries for which the world is indebted to 
them; but it is certain now,' that, without being alto- 
gether the authors of the change, they played a great 
part in its development, in the direction which it 
K followed, and in the confusion which it created both in 
3ie minds and subsequently in the morabof the people. 



* We hkTe alreadf quoted the very interesting and valuable work of 
r. Burckbardt, whuse views we bvre adopted ia n portion of thisitnte- 
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It is clear that some time must have elapsed before the 
effects of the new doctrines Ixjcame visible. Ideas, like 
plants, are gradual in their development. Humanism 
was in full growth under those Popes whom we have 
designated Pontiffs in contradistinction with their more 
worldly successors, but showed not yet the fruits which 
some day were to be gathered from it. The evil was 
preparing then, while it was over during the reign of 
the others. The hopes which the learned and generous 
Nicholas had built on the activity of the humanists had 
not been realised. The contrary had come to pass. 
In tlie time of Sixtus IV. and of his immediate successors, 
when the llenaissance, which had s[)rung during the 
fourteenth century, wjis bearing its fniit, the intellectual 
atmos})here of Italy was essentially impure. Is it 
therefore to be wondered at that those who breathed 
that air, even though they were Popes, should ex- 
perience its influence ? How did matters stand? 
Politically, there was a total absence of public law, 
and socially a shaking of eveiy religious conviction, 
as well as great relaxation in the public morals. In 
the higher chisses the pagan * nihilism ' had made great 
conquests. The lUilian princes thought of nothing but 
aggrandisement, and despised no means provided their 
ambition were satisfied. The Popes, in order to save 
themselves, had to follow the political movement 
Had they not done so, they would soon have seen them- 
selves expelled from Eome, and compelled again to 
seek refuge in foreign lands. Such is the excuse which 
some of them can allege, while others, like JuHus II., 
can bring it forward as the justification of the con- 
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duct followed by them during their reign. But there 
occurred then what always happens in difficult situations 
when each has a separate cause, and that the balance 
between them is broken. The one developes only at 
the expense of the other. As each successive Pope 
(sometimes, but not always, fatally) took part in the 
political transactions of the day, they became estranged 
from the spiritual character of their mission, without 
however, we must repeat, absolutely failing in this 
respect. A tendency became manifest which was essen- 
tially incompatible with the duties of the successors of 
St. Peter, viz. to insure to members of the Pope's family, 
to nephews and their descendants, a share in the power 
of the State. The dynastic feeling encroached upon the 
Papal obligations. Eeligion, the Church, and all the 
interests that concern them, were running the greatest 
risk. Faith had become weakened in many minds, 
while no other convictions filled up the void. To 
the excessive enjoyments and well-nigh intoxication 
of the intellect, disgust and gloominess had succeeded. 
But the reaction had not yet reached the heads of the 
movement. While Leo X. was devoted to the arts, 
and had little concern in the affairs of the Church, or 
in those of the State, unless the ambition of his family 
obliged ^ him to look to the latter ; and while Clement 
Vn., that unfortunate sovereign, wrote down in his 
annals the name of Luther, the severance of England 
from the Catholic world, and the sack of Rome, the 

* ' Quando il Papa fu fatto, diceva a Giulano (Medici) : " Godiamoci 

il papatO; puich^ Dio ce V ha dato." Sicche il Papa non vorria ne g^ierra 

ne fatica: raa questi suoi lo intrigano.* — Rel. I'cn. Marino Giorgi, 1517. 
Coll. Alberi. 
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grfAt reaction against the religious innovations of the 
North was maturing, and ever inflaming with more 
ardour thone who had remained feithfiil, while it made 
an e^nj conquest of a great number who had gone 
astray, anrl who U) its force could oppose nothing better 
than the ernptine-s of Pagan teaching. Prepared at first 
quietly in the midst of the disedsed society which was 
clamriTous fr)r consolation, the reaction broke out 
<UmT\</ the pontificate of Paul HI., Clement s successor, 
and, following a course of success, appeared at one time 
as <\e^Uw'd to re-establish unity of faith throughout the 

world. 

By destroying the stronghold where they were wont 
t^) meet, the wick of Kome gave their death-blow to 
the humanists. Obliged to leave, they fled to all parts. 
Their reign was over. Under the influence of a storm 
which had broken upon the Eternal City, the atmo- 
sphere had suddenly changed and become as it were 
purified. A new era was at hand. 

Paul III. was bora in 1468. One of the most cele- 
brated among the humanists, Pomponio Leti, who had 
been persecuted by Paul II., restored to favour by 
Sixtus IV., and had been much appreciated by Alex- 
ander VI., took charge of his education. Having 
pursued his studies in Florence, and successfully ter- 
minated his course of classical lectures, young Famese 
returaed to Rome, to live in the vitiated and seductive 
r/)urt of the Borgias. Speaking of this time, one of the 
ambassadors from Venice writes : * His life was not a 
holy one, and even during the time of his cardinalship, 
which lasted more than forty years, he took little part in 
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tlie affairs of the State.' ' When a young man he had 
had a eon by a lady from Ancona, Pierluigi Famese. 
On his accession to the Papal throne, be gave this son 
Camerino, and later, as an exchange and to hold them 
as fiefs of the Church, the duchies of Parma and Pia- 
cenza ; this being the last instance of a portion of 
Pontifical territory having been alienated in favour of 
a member of the Pope's family. After the assas- 
sination of Pierluigi, Paul III., who already felt 
the influence' of the reaction, wished to incorporate 
afresh the duchy of Parma with the domains of the 
Church, but by indemnifying his grandson Ottavio, 
and giving hira the State of Camerino instead. Re- 
paid with ingratitude by those he had loved too well, 
the old man died of grief, incessantly repeating in 
his last hour the words : ' Were I not mastered by 
him, I would now be pure and purified of a great 
an.' In politics, with the exception of his quarrels 
with Charles V. on account of those same duchies 
of Parma and Piacenza, he devoted his attention 
to pacifying Europe. As head of the Church, he fought 
bravely for tlie defence of the faith. In his life 
may be seen, therefore, the two currents which meet 
and struggle for supremacy. The old current, still 
omnipotent when Famese began life, ever exercised 
over him a certain ascendency, but the new one was 
the stronger of the two. The Pontifi" redeemed, by 
his zeal for the good of the Church, the follies of the 
young patrician and the weakness of the father. 
The same contrast between the two opposite ten- 

' Rel. Ven. Antonig Soriano. Coll. -UberL 
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dencies appears for the last time, but in a lesser degree, 
under Paul IV. CarafTa, the monk, and foimder of the 
Order of the Theatines, ascended the Papal throne with 
all the ardour, energy, and severity which characterise 
the great Catholic reaction. The old Papal Nuncio in 
England, at Naples, in Spain, the intimate counsellor 
of Charles V., had not bidden good-bye, however, to the 
affairs of state. Hating, as did most of tlie Neapolitan 
gentlemen, the Spanish dominion, he called down upon 
himself, by his provocation of PhiUp 11., the mortifica- 
tion, of seeing the Duke of Alva enter Rome alone, 
after beating the Papal troops, and prostrate himself at 
the feet of the vanquished Pope. Weak in his political 
action, still weaker in his parental affections, he allowed 
himself to be governed by his nephews, enriched them 
at the expense of Colonna, but ended by expelling 
tliem from Eome. The Venetian envoys beheve, but 
without proving the fiict, that he began the reckless 
war against Spain for no other purpose than to set the 
Caraffas on the Neapolitan throne. This supposition, 
whether true or false, proves, however, that in the 
diplomatic circles, that was looked upon as probable 
which the new CathoUc opinion regarded as impossible. 
At the advent of Pius IV. the triumph of the reaction 
in Italy was certain ; under that of Pius V. it was 
complete. There are no more ix)htical Popes, and 
nepotism has changed its essence. The heads of the 
Church, now completely absorbed by their apostolic 
avocations, no longer dare create sovereignties in 
favour of tlieir nephews at the expense of Church 
property. Pius V. was the first to condemn nepotism, 
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and by liis celebrated bull ' Admonel nos ' ' prohibited 
in future the alienation by any Pope of any towns, 
territ*)ries, or other places belonging to the Chureli. 
This bull, which was signed in a consistory by 
thirty-nine caxdiuals, who swore to observe its clauses, 
was subsequently confirmed by several Pontiffs. 

The reaction, born of the great centre where ail the 
intellects unite and all the social energies congregate, 
after passing in turn through every stage of ecclesiastical 
distinction, was then obtaining its last success, that of 
moving the Pope liimself. Pius V., representative of the 
epoch of generation and struggle which had just been 
entered upon, is the first since Clement V. — that is, 
since the end of the thirteenth centurj' — among the 
successors of St. Peter who obtained the honom"8 of 
monisation ; he is also the last. The war was waged : 
le engagement was general. To stop the progress of 
■otestautism, to reform the Church, and thus to save 
these were the objects of the reactionary movement 
and the motives which impelled those who guided 
its coui-se, i.e. Pius V., Gregory XIII., Sixtus V. 
The Venetian envoys at the Court of Rome are unani- 
mous in praising the efforts which these Popes made 
in the cause. ' Truly,' says Lorenzo Priuli,- ' it would 
seem as if our Lord God had cast his eye of clemency 
upon Christendom in giving to the world since the last 
Council three successive Pontiffs who have well exe- 
cuted its decisions to the advantage of every Christian 
nation.' 

' March 20, 1667. 

' RoL Ven. Lorenzo Priuli, 1186. Panio Tiepolo, 157fi, eipresses him- 
■elf aimikrly in spuakio^ of Pius V. aiid Greg;or>- Xlli. 
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At this time also Protestantism, which had made 
great and rapid progress in the North, was preparing 
to invade the Peninsula. In the universities, in the 
churches, doctrmes were often propounded fix)m the 
various chairs and pulpits which could scarcely be 
called otherwise than heretical. Partial defections, 
sufficiently rare it is true, but alarming as symptoms, 
took place in some religious communities. Monks 
and novices were escaping clandestinely to Gteneva, 
which was the nearest and most dreaded centre of 
Calvinism. In the higher ecclesiastical regions, the 
spirit of innovation was already beginning to obtain 
proselytes to its cause. Cardinal Morone and the 
celebrated Dominican Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, 
who were unjustly accused of heresy and imprisoned on 
that account, are the most illustrious victims of that 
era of fear and distrust. Everyone knew that if tlie 
Eeformation, which already triumphed in parts of 
Germany, France, Poland, and Hungary, and in the 
whole of England as well as Scandinavia, succeeded 
also beyond the Alps, Italy could not in the end escape 
a similar fete. The state of Spain gave equal cause for 
apprehension. Society was therefore placed between 
Protestantism on the one hand, which was ready to 
cross the Alps, and a weakened faith and corrupted 
morals, the inheritance left by humanism, the eflTects 
of which they were only beginning justly to appreciate. 
Of the two dangers to be apprehended, the first was 
the most apparent. Both were so formidable that Kome, 
awe-stricken and discouraged though not paralysed in 
her action, appeared at one time to despair of salvation. 
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Pfoofs of this state of things are iimumerable. Luigi 
Mocenign, Venetian ambassador at the courts of Paul IV. 
and Pius IV., writes in 1560 : ' Your Serenity is aware 
that in many countries obedience is almost denied to the 
Pope, and matters are becoming so critical that, if the 
Lord God does not interfere, they will aoou be in a worse 
and almost desperate condition. Germany, which even 
more than any other country was religious and obedient 
to the Holy See, is now in a bad way, and leaves 
little hope of being cured. Poland also is in almost 
as desperate a state, and the scandals and disorders 
which have takeu place in France and in Spain are too 
well knoi\Ti for nie to speak of them. The kingdom 
of England, formerly an obedient servant of the Holy 
Church, after a short time since returning to her ulJ 
obedience, has again, as everyone knows, fallen into 
heresy. The spiritual power of the Pontiff is thus i-o 
straitened Uiat if, by mean.s of tlie Council which 
is to be convoked with the consent of every sovereign 
prince, the affairs of our religion are not settled more 
satisfactorily, the greatest evils are to be apprehended.' 
Three years later, another envoy, Girolamo Soranzo, 
writes to the Doge; 'A few days previously to my 
departure from Eome, the illustrious Carpi, the eldest 
of the Sacred College and a truly prudent cardinal, toUl 
me, that during his last illness, he had fervently prayed 
God trj let him die rather than witness the obsequies 
of Home. Other cardinals, enjoying the highest repu- 
tation, do not cease deploring their misfortune, which 
they look upon as all the greater that they neitlier 
know nor see a remedy, unless it pleased the Lord God 
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to bestow one with His own hands. And the illustrious 
Morone (who, as last President of the Council of 
Trent, shares with the Emperor Ferdinand I. the 
honour and merit of having brought it to a satisfactory 
conclusion) told me on leaving for the Council that 
there was no hope for the Catholic religion (nulla spes 
eraty ^ 

But great perils ^ve rise to great measures, or rather 
they discover them. The alarm once sounded, every 
one was on foot. A holy league was formed as if by 
enchantment. From all parts and all ranks the com- 
batants poured in, and in the midst of the ranks of 
this army of faith the chiefs were chosen. To be 
strengthened for the fight, by means of prayer, abnega- 
tion, and the exercise of those holy Cliristian practices 
which had been so disr^arded and so little practised 
by preceding generations — to gather strength by reform- 
ing the clergy and society to cope with the danger 
which was looked upon and acknowledged as extreme — 
such was the cry which emanated from the heart of those 
who were burning with the love of divine things — the 
rallying motto which spread rapidly and divided the 
Catholic world into two camps, that which called for 
reform and that which rejected it. The conversion of 
those who had become separated from Kome, and the 
regeneration of those who were lukewarm and indifferent 
in their faith, formed the twofold object which those 
had in view who, like the remarkable men and pious 
women that we see at the opening of the campaign, 

* Rel. Yen. Luig^ Mocenigo, 1500, and Girolamo Soranzo, June 14, 
irjQil, Coll. Albeii. 
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atood in the ft'oot ranks and earned for their name in 
future centuries the glorious titles of Saints and Beatified 
, of the Church. 

To the ranks of this sacred militia every Catholic 

I country, and even some who have ceased to be 

, contributed their number. That of Spain was the 

rgest. So chivalrous, sober, earnest, and medi- 

' tative a nation, which daring eight centuries of 

■ struggle against the Moors learnt how to wichl the 

sword in the service of the Cross, could not but join 

■with ardour the new crusaders ; and, full of the 

memory of her still recent traditions, she was fired by 

tlie example of her veteran heroes, the old soldiers of 

Ferdinand and Isabella, of Gouzalvo of Cordova, and 

of the last heroes of Granada. She seized not the 

I Bword or the coat of maU, as of old, but the crucifix 

and the monkish frock, bringing to the fight all the 

zeal, energy, conviction, and earnestness of olden times. 

In 1534, the year of the advent of Paul IH., a 

Basque nobleman, formerly an officer in the armies of 

, Charles V., Ignatius Loyola, whose name has never 

I ceased since to excite the world, laid in Paris, at the 

' Buttes Montmartre,' with the help of a few friends, 

the foundations of the Society of Jesus. In the name 

i given by him to his order may be seen how high were 

I the aspirations of the founder, and, in its miUtary 

organisation, how great he esteemed the struggle for 

I which he wished to prepare his men by a severe dia- 

I cipline and an implicit obedience. Five years later 

Paul IIL sanctioned the order. A few years later and 

we find already Francis Xavier, the apostle of the 
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Indies, carrying on the holy war and pursuing the 
conquest of souls in the extreme East, Padre Nunez 
doing the same in Abyssinia, Padre Gonzalez in 
Morocco, others in Brazil, in China, and in Japan. At 
the same time they penetrate into England and into the 
North, and are admitted in all Catholic countries. At 
the death of Ignatius, sixteen years only after the 
foundation of the order, the Society was flourishing in 
twelve provinces ; those of Portugal, Castile, Anda- 
lusia, Aragon ; Italy, which comprised Lombardy and 
Tuscany, Naples, Sicily ; high and low Germany, France, 
Brazils, and, finally, in the East Indies. In these 
provinces there were one hundred colleges or houses 
belonging to the Jesuits. Shortly they overran Europe. 
Fathers Larinez and Salmeron, theologians of the Holy 
See, became conspicuous at the Council of Trent : Father 
Maffei distinguished himself by his eloquence and the 
classical purity of his Latin diction : the Duke of 
Gandia (St. Francis Bor^a), the friend of Charles V., 
formerly Viceroy of Catalonia, by his humility and 
sanctity : Father Porsevin, who was ever on his way be- 
tween Home and Poland, between Moscow and Borne, 
and was the first diplomatist of the Order, by his ability 
and experience in the transaction of business. At 
Borne, the learned P. Toledo enjoyed, during several 
pontificates, the highest authority. It is he who, by 
a famous phrase, ' Clement VII. lost England by pre- 
cipitancy : Clement VIH. will lose France by too much 
slowness,' brought the Pope, after long hesitation, to 
absolve Henry IV. The opposition which the Jesuits 
encountered even in the Church can be measured by the 
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])rudigious success which they obtained at their outset. 
Tlic writings, private letters, and diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the period are for ever talking of the new 
Order ; and while some exalt its merits, and others 
blame and even insult it, they all agree in testifying to 
the great part it has taken in the work of regenerating 
the Catholic world. 

Another Spaniard, P. John d'Avila, who was called 
the Apostle of Andalusia, is one of the first and most 
active authors of the reaction. His eloquence moved 
whole populations. By one of his sermons delivered 
in the cathedral of Granada he converted a poor 
Portuguese, who as a common soldier had fought in 
Flanders and in Hungary, and who of his own accord 
Jiad subsequently gone to Africa to take care of the 
Christian slaves. This philanthropist, who became the 
founder of the ' Fate Bene FratelU ' (St. John of God), 
lived and died in extreme poverty ; but the force of 
his example proved so powerful with St. Theresa and 
St. Francis Borgia, that it put an end to the hesitations 
of the ope, and greatly contributed to the decision 
which the latter took of renouncing the world to 
I embrace rehgion. 

Thanks to Theresa of Cepeda, Avila, where she was 
born, became one of the centres of the Catholic move- 
ment. Lost at the far end of Castile, and situated in 
the midst of hilly moors, which are interspersed with 
granite blocks and shut out by sierras from the rest 
of the world, Avila, more perhaps tlian any other city 
in Spain, reminds one, by its battled walls, its half- 
temple, half-fortress-looking cathedral, and ita solares 
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(houses), of the history and genius of the old Spanish 
race. At every step some emblem of monastic life, or 
the armorial bearings of gentlemen, the cross and the 
sword, meet the eye. All about it breathes of prayer 
and fighting, and on leaving its precincts one finds 
oneself suddenly thrown into solitude and the silence 
of a desert, after passing the splendid monasteries of 
St. Thomas and St. Vincent, which form, as it were, 
the detached forts of the place. Here it is that 
St. Theresa, who belonged to one of those noble families 
who from generation to generation had fought against 
the Moors, often for and often against their kings, gave 
herself up entirely to devotion and to the work of 
reformation, showing in her character that of the city 
wherein she was bom as well as the influence of the day. 
Here it is that she founded the Order of the Barefooted 
Carmelites, wrote her mystical works, and embodied 
in lines worthy of the Castilian muse her passionate 
outbursts of ecstasy. Subject, like all innovators, to 
every species of persecution, but fighting bravely and 
triumphantly against her detractors with the help of 
Philip n., she died in the convent of Lista, in the anns 
of the Duchess of Alva, with the satisfaction of having 
seen that the orders of both friars and nuns which she 
had instituted were rapidly prospering. 

Another Spaniard, St. John of the Cross, of whom 
St. Theresa says, * he was small in stature, but big in 
the eyes of God,'^ belonged to the order which St. 
Theresa had founded, and was her compatriot and 
collaborator. He was martyred, not by his adversaries, 

^ Sta. Theresa to Francisco Salcedo. Lettered! Santa Teresa. Venice, 1600. 
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but by those very men whose cause he defended. He 
fell a victim to his refractory monks. St. Peter of 
Alcantara, of the Order of the ' EecuUetti,' also a friend 
of St. Theresa, reformed Portugal, to which country he 
had been called by John III. From his retreat in the 
Sierra d'Arabida, the fantastical appearance of which 
mountain comes out so gracefully in relief upon the 
horizon of Lisbon, and from the summit of those barren 
rocks, at the foot of which an earthly Paradise extends, 
St. Peter watched and directed the reformation of his 
Order. Other names equally illustrious in the annals 
of the Church may be added to tliose we have men- 
tioned ; the two Neapolitan Caraccioloa, St. Francis 
and Fabricius, the blessed John Baptist of the Con- 
ception, the founder of the Barefooted ' Trinitarii,' 
St. Francis Solano of Cordova, the apostle of Peru, 
the blessed John Leonardi ; and among those who 
ehone most conspicuously, St. Charles Borromeo at 
Milan, and St Pliilip Neri at Florence, the founder of 
the Oratorians. 

The name of Charles Borromeo is often met with in 
the despatches of the foreign envoys in Rome, and in 
those of the governors of Milan during the latter half 
of his hfe, which he entirely spent in his diocese. 
What most strikes all these several statesmen is ' the 
purity of his hfe. ' His life,' says a Venetian envoy, ' is 
so pure that ho rany be said to be exempt from any 
stain of sin,' ' He leads so exemplary an existence,' 
says another, ' that by his example he does more good 

Soranio, 1506. Coll. 
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to the Court of Komc than can all the decrees of the 
Council' They wonder that a young man, rich, 
beloved, much spoilt by Pope Pius IV., his unde, 
of whom he was a Secretary of State, tlie dispenser of 
every favour, the man to whom everyone — ambassadors, 
cardinals, prelates— all address themselves, should be 
possessed of so much virtue. *He has conquered 
himself, he has conquered the flesh and the world,' 
exclaims Giacomo Soranzo, who praises the 8aint'8 
modesty, his reserve, his theological knowledge, and 
his entire forgetfulness of self. But this same envoy 
blames his slowness, his scrupulous tendencies, his 
aversion to asking favours of the Pope, which aversion 
was not likely to make him popular with courtiers, who 
had no reason to be satisfied with him. * He only 
harbours 150 persons in his palace,' says Girolamo 
Soranzo, * many of whom are obliged to defray their 
own expenses, and to live in Eoman fashion — that is, 
on hope. The Jesuits have induced him, besides his 
own natural inclination, to lead the holy life which he 
does. The Pope, who would have liked to see him 
livelier and spend more, has often exhorted him to 
lead a less austere existence ; but he has not changed 
his ways.' HLs revenues, which were close upon fifty 
thousand scudi, were all spent in charities, or in be- 
stowing dowries on portionless girls, or in paying the 
debts of his brother. His zeal, however, became a 
subject of quarrel with the governors aj)pointed by 
Phihp n., who complained to the Pope and thus 
created serious embarrassments to his Holiness. Though 
a saint himself, Pius V. complained of the too great 
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gtrictness of the archbishop.^ The saints are not 
always accommodating, no more than were the repre- 
sentatives of Phihp n., who were for ever quarrelling 
either openly or secretly with the ecclesiastical autho- 
ritiea in his Italian possessions. To the encroachments 
of the Spanisli high functionaries the Arclibishops 
(jf Milan and of Naples replied by excommunication. 
The Court (if Madrid revenged itself, but never carried 
matters so far as to break with Eome. The untimely 
death of Charles Bon'oraeo was universally deplored.^ 

Sucli were the men who bad the honour of being first 
in the field. Even in a political sense, their biography 
is precious, for in studying their lives an insight is ob- 
tained into the evils which bad corrupted the Catholic 
world. One marvels at the success, and perhaps even 
more at the courage, of those who undertook to- re- 
medy the evil, and one learns never to despair of great 
causes which are said to be lost beforehand, but which 
in most cases are only so when they cease to be defended. 

The Sacred College, according to some official ob- 
servers residing in Eome, was better composed than it 
had ever been. With the exception of some instances 

' 'SuaSantiti dice rha quel cRrdiniile col buo tropporigorelidaBempre 
qnalche travaglio, perchS da una bandit qod pud abbandonar U suadiffesa, 



ma dall' allm rede che (k le cose con 
gneria moetiar di veder, le tnitta co 
to the Boge, 1669. 

» ' La morta del Cardinale Bormi 
aentitacondispiacere.comese coDTeai 
fi boDta di queiito umto uomo, perd on 
qualcbe cootento per il comodo cbe Df 
la Rome, Leop. I'riuJi, Nov. 1C84. 



mal mod') b niolte ancbe non biao- 
1 troppo asprezza.' — Michel Suiian 

leo go bene uniTersalmente it atata 
la alia grand e ed esemplare religione 
1 mancano di qiielli che ne riaenloDo 
riMveranno.'— vlrcA. Ven. Disp.fil. 
The diplomatic corrcflponden 



the time contains, as it were, the elementg of hia canonisatioD. WhQa 
irritiiig of their relatlona vitb him, Hod often coniplaioiDji' of him, thojr 
mro writing, during hia lifetime and imwittingly, the histoi^ of aaaint. 
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of nepotism, and a few favourites who were unworthy 
of their patron, the men chosen by the Popes since 
Paul in. to be cardinals were almost all men whose 
selection was justified by their piety, their learning, 
or their high origin. Several of them figure among the 
most renowned personages of the day. Alexander 
Famese, called the Great Cardinal, though made a 
cardinal when only fourteen years of age, a fact which 
caused great scandal in Eome, proved nevertheless to 
be one of the stars of the Sacred Collie. John Fisher, 
known by his controversy with Luther, died a martyr 
in England, of which country he was a native. Gtasparo 
Contarini, a Venetian nobleman, known by his embassy 
to the peace conference of Bologna, was a statesman 
and a writer of eminence. To these must be added 
Simonetta, the great lawyer ; the pious and zealous 
Caracciolo, governor of Charles V. in Milan ; the modest 
Sadolet, one of the most eminent Latin scholars of 
modern times; the illustrious Reginald Pole, of the 
ducal house of Sufiblk, who, elected Pope by * adoration * 
(acclamation), refused to wear the tiara because, said he, 
* he preferred entering by the door rather than by the 
window;' Hippolyte d'Este, a real cardinal prince, 
known for his munificence as well as for his statesman- 
like qualities ; Pietro Bembo, of Venice, one of the last 
of the humanists and styled the renovator of the Latin 
and Italian languages, and Giovani Morone of Milan, 
who, suspected of heresy, was thrown into the prison 
of Fort St. Angelo by order of Paul IV., but came out 
gloriously to terminate the labours of the Council of 
Trent. Admired by everyone, dreaded by his adver- 
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sariea, he was, on account of bis reserve, called the well 
(bottomless) of St. Patricius by the ever lively and sar- 
castic Eoman people. With these we see the pious 
and generous Frederic Cesi ; Pedro Pacheco, one of the 
stars of the Council ; Charles Borromeo ; and Gran- 
vella, the intimate counsellor of Charles V. and his am- 
bassador at the Court of Francis I. Viceroy of Naples, 
he became the prime minister of Philip IT., and one 
of the most universally appreciated statesmen of his 
time. Polyglot and clever, he was said to be ' rigid 
in the service of Iiis God and of his master.' We have 
also to name Ludovico Madi'uccio, the great Cardinal 
of Trent, the confidant of both branches of the house of 
Austria ; Geseraldo, who during forty-two years of car- 
dinalship constantly gave the example of every Cliria- 
tian virtue ; and Guglielmo Sirletto, one of tlie nume- 
rous instances of hazard being justified by merit He 
was a ' famigliare ' of a cardinal previously to becoming 
one himself, thanks to the discernment of Charles 
Borromeo, who appreciated 'his great science, his great 
virtue, his profound religious knowledge.' Gabriel 
Paleotto, professor of law at Bologna, tlie Cardinals' 
theologian at the Council of Trent, one of the lights 
of the day, was compared to St. Cliarles, and died with 
the reputation of never having sullied hia baptismal 
innocence. 

On the other hand, as we have said, scandal was not 
backward. The Caraffas, nephews of Paul IV. ; the 
ignoble del Monte, made a cardinal by Julius III., con- 
stitutethe other side of the picture. But the men who 
proved to be unworfliy of their exalted position were 
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much less numerous than those who deserved to be 
considered as ornaments of the Church. But what is 
most important, at least to understand the new aspect 
of affairs, is to note how a bad choice (the times of the 
Borgias had long gone by) was keenly criticised, openly 
blamed, and became, for the Pope who had made it, a 
source of so much embarrassment and a cause for so 
much regret that he hastened to satisfy public opinion 
by making promotions which would meet with general 
approbation. This public susceptibility, which is a 
symptom of the reactionary movement, b^an with it, 
under the pontificate of Paul IIL^ 

All these eminent men formed, as it were, the staff of 
the great army of faith which the Popes commanded, 
and of which Eome constituted the headquarters, and 
the world their field of battle. 

From the time of Paul m. the work of reform 
advanced unceasingly. This Pope it was who insti- 
tuted the Congregation of the Inquisition, which was 
composed of six cardinals, and was destined to watch 
ovcjr the purity of the faith. The severity of the 
in^luiMitorH, exaggerated during the pontificate of 
I'aul IV., was lessened during that of Pius DT., at 
least in Italy. Still imbued with the spirit and 
practices of tlu? neo-imganism of the last century, he 
took siKJcial ('are to refonn morals. Julius m., whose 

' ' E porchd Siui Santiti\ ha voluto crearo i nepoti cardinal! d' etA molto 
tenera (cho il revorendimiitiio Farncse non passa U quatordici anni e V altro 
poco pill ; di che ha i>ur acquifltato nota il mondo, ed ha causato mor- 
morio grande : cosa chd pu6 sonza dubbio dargli imputazione appreaso i 
Luterani e nel Concilio), hn voluto Sua Santit4 ricoprire tale errore, con 
fare poi la euaseguento promozione dei cardinali, tanto degna e di persone 
di qualiti excellentissime.*— J?«/. Ven. Antonio Soriano. 1635. 
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character was little inclined to be ascetic, persevered, 
however, in the same line of conduct, suspended 
throughout Christendom the granting of indulgences 
which had had such fatal consequences, and was the 
first to prohibit reading impious books. With the 
help of Cardinal Morone and St. Ignatius, he 
founded the German College, wliich is still flourishing 
in Eome. Marcellus II, found time during his twenty- 
two days' pontificate to stigmsitisc nepotism, to protest 
against the interference of Popes in political matters, 
and to reform sacred music, which had so degenerated 
that he would have excluded it altogether from 
church services, had not the immortal Pierluigi 
Palestrina saved it by the composition of the celebrated 
mass which bears tlie name of Marcellus. Paul TV., 
whose faults were errors of judgment, and whose 
virtues were those of a saint rather tlian of a pontiff 
and a sovereign, continued with implacable zeal the 
■work so well lieguu. Pius IV. owed to the times in 
which he lived, and to the aid of Charles Borromeo, 
the thanks which the Church awards to him. PiusV. 
was entirely devoted to his apostolical mission. 
Gregory XIII. was full of attention to the education 
of the Catholic youth of all countries. Finally came 
Sistus V. All these Popes, borne up by the new 
current of ideas and aided by the knowledge of many 
eminent men, adopted a series of measures destined 
to strengthen the Church, and to bring to a satisfactory 
end the great work of reforming her. 

At all times would the assembling of a congress for 
the purpose of negotiating peace with the enemy and 
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smoothing over difficulties whicli had arisen among 
allies, even before hostilities had come to an ^id, 
prove a most difficult enterprise and one which offered 
little hope of success. 

This is, however, what was courageously attempted 
and what good fortune brought to a satisfactory end. 
The CJouncil of Trent is the greatest success of the 
reactionary impulse of the sixteenth century. By its 
decrees, which were drawn up in concert with the head 
and principal members of the Church and with the co- 
operation of the great Catholic States, that Council estab- 
lished a new basis for future operations, and arrested 
the progress of the enemy. Without entirely fulfilUng 
the hopes of Charles V. and of Pius IV., or bringing the 
whole flock back to the fold, it effected, as indeed 
Venice had with its usual perspicacity foreseen as its 
chief possible result, a real and lasting reform of 
the Church. The history of its preliminaries likewise 
shows the gradual progress of the great Catholic move- 
ment. Leo X. and Clement VII., through personal 
or interested motives, had opposed the meeting of a 
Council which Charles V. never ceased to ask for. 
Clement Vli.'s fear of such a Council influenced his 
policy, caused his ruin, and, maybe, indirectly his 
death. Pope Famese had also opposed it. He was 
apprehensive lest such an assembly should entirely 
' absorb the authority of the Pontiff. He only called it 
at the repeated instance of the Emperor, whose pressure 
he dared no longer resist. 

Pius IV., though personally little affected by the 
new ideas which already invaded the whole of the 
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Catholic world, made no resistance.^ Tlie work was 
completed under his pontificate. That work was now 
to be made to bear fruit, and to do this was what his 
immediate successors considered their most important 
duty, a duty wliich tliey performed to the best of their 
ability. Could the great ecclesiastical Parliament have 
been assembled in the midst of the general indifference 
which in religious matters characterised the Italy of 
the Renaissance ? We may question it. In all pro- 
bability the repugnance of Leo X., of Clement Vil., 
of Paul in., founded on the general apathy of the 
pubhc, woidd have carried the day against the pressing 
demands of the Emperor. But in the sixteenth 
century this dislike dwindled away under the pressure 
of the Catholic opinion, which had become irresistible. 
How are we to explain why the Popes, wlio should in 
their capacity of Heads of the Church have been the 
imoters of the reaction, were, on the contrary, aa 
•ds the Council, the last to follow it? Leo X,, 
Clement VII., and to a certain degree Paul ni., were 
men of their times, of those times which had not seen 
them reign, but had given them birth, had seen them 
grow and advance in their career. They were 
children of the Eenaissance, and of that essentially 
pohtical era of the Papacy. Questions besides specially 
affecting tlie interests of their position made them 
necessarily diffident towards so extreme a party. In 
every sense it appeared to them to be dangerous that 

Rel.Ven. Girol. Soranzo. ' Si deve per certo credere che Sua Saiiti(4 
opera pBT SUB propria eU^zione con fine di tidui 
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D solo pafitore tatut il gregge : 
a hsTuto una gnn jiarto.' 
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the examination, and, maybe, the solution, of those 
grave questions which were mooted in the Church 
should be entrusted to a Council. Would it be 
possible, asked Paul III., to direct, restrain, and at 
last dissolve, an assembly composed of so many 
different elements, a prey to changeable influences, and 
even accessible to the influence of those sovereign princes 
whose representatives were to sit in the Council ? What 
would be the result ? None could foresee it. But then 
was it not leaving matters to chance, to place them in 
the hands of that areopagus, so profoimdly to alter the 
constitution of the Church, or exchange its monarchical 
for a synodal character? These hesitations had, 
therefore, a locus standi^ and it would be unfidr to 
accuse Paul III. of egotism and lukewarmness, only 
because he disliked to rush into the unknown, or to 
expose to risks wliich he could not measure, those 
interests of which he was at once the guardian and the 
receptacle. But in the highest region it was finally 
felt that a great effort must be made to bring back the 
dissenters, which already implied negotiations in the 
future, and to reform the Catholic clergy, which 
necessarily required their free concourse. 

This double object, the reconciliation between Pro- 
testants and Catholics, if possible, and the reformation 
of Catholic existence, could only be obtained by the 
dangerous but unavoidable means of a Council. 
This conviction once acquired, all the fears and hence 
the resistance of the Popes disappeared at once to 
make way for other feelings. Throwing aside all con- 
siderations in respect of person or position, the Popes 
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Lthen headed the reaction, brought to a satisfactory 
§«onclusion the business of the Council, insured tlie 
' execution of it8 decrees, and, in a word, saved the 
Church which had l)een so near its ruin. The wonder- 
ful results obtained are to be accounted for by the 
equally wonderful forces which were gathered almost 
by a miracle in so short a space of time,' by the advan- 
I tage taken of it, by the energetic measures adopted. 
!he Protestants had adopted equally strong measures, 
Fand these contrast powerfully by their severity with 
the gentle customs of the present day, but were in 
harmony with those of the age, and answered to the 
exigencies of the occasion. These results are finally 
accounted for by the then recognised fact, that the 
H R-otestant Reformation had, in the hands of those 
^ninnccs who were its leaders, become an instrument of 
^Birar and a flag which covered interested projects,* 
^Bwhile the Catholic reaction was a purely religious 

^V * To be convinced of this it is only neceesaij to cnst a gltmce Bt the 
^ '<3ate« of the birtbs and deaths of tb« saints whose names we have already 
given, St. Ignatiius 1491-1566; St. John of God, ]4B5-15B0[ Padre 
John d'Avila, 1509 ; St. Peter o( AlcRstarn, 14D0-15(t2 ; St Francis 
Xavier, 1G06-15&2 ; St. Francis Borgia, I610-I672 ; St. ThereBa, 
1615-1582; St Philip Neri, 151,3- 1595; St. Charles Borronieo, 
1538-1584; St. John of the Cross, 1642-1601 ; the blessed John Leonardi, 
1543-1009 ; St, Francis Solano, 1549-1610 ; blessed John Baptist of the 
Conception, 1561-1G13; SL Francis Caracciolo, 1563-1608. 

' Theie are abundant proofs. We shall aalj quote here the statement 
of Oirol. Soninzo, Rome, 1503. ' (Juesti afittti [of the Popes for theii 
nephews] aduaque et interesBi mondani, che sono stati tnnto palesi at 
■Hoado, linnuo causato cho prencipi temporalj, presa occasione di tali 
wempi e deUa Busdtaxiane di tanla eresia, honiio pensnto di impadronirat 
anche loro dei beni delln Chieaa ; il che nan potendosi fare senza alienarri 
dall' obbedienaa della sede npostolica, ha tatto che ea^i ne sono in tutto 
parliti, E per mio credere ncll' alienoztone delln Germania ed IngbU- 
terra ha avutn molto mnggior parte il proprio interesse dei prencipi che 
laopinione di Mnrtiuo Lutero e del Melaotone; e dei present! tuoti di 
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movement, bom in the inmost recesses of hearts, and 
based upon dogmas of faith which are inaccessible to 
the action of individual reason, the essence and start- 
ing point of Protestantism. Ambition, no doubt, 
played a great part in promoting the movement. 
The wars of the League, and the favour with which 
Philip n. honoured it, are so many proofs. Nor was 
the Protestant camp wanting altogether in religious 
aspirations, but the two changes, taken all in all, were 
remarkable for being the one an essentially religious, 
and the other a political movement — the temporal 
interests of a limited number of individuals, on the one 
part ; the religious belief of a whole and compact mass 
of individuals, on the other. All the moral advantages 
of the fight were on the side of the Church, and her 
triumph would have been complete had the success of 
those princes who defended her in the field been equal 
to the display of her spiritual forces. 

Franda sa molto bene la SereDiti Vostra che non il Calvino ne il Bexa. 
ma le inimicizie partieolari e il desiderio di goyemare sono state prindpai 
cagione.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND COURT. 

SccH was, at the death of Gregory XIII., the nature 
of that religious movement which it is agreed to call 
the great Catholic reaction, and of which we have 
attempted to give a slight sketch. Home was, though 
not its cradle (for the reaction belongs by birth to 
every Catholic country), at least the great centre where 
the flood and ebb tides of the new ideas met. To the 
head of the Church, residing in Eome, devolved the 
care of directing, enlightening, and restraining it. The 
Pope, however, is not only a pontiff, but he is likewise 
a king. He exercises the temporal power which has 
been entrusted to him without control, either per- 
sonally, which is seldom the case, or, as is usual, through 
ministers freely chosen by him from among the mem- 
bers of the Sacred College. These formerly were 
members of the Pope's family, or at least compatriots, 
and ever-faithful executors of his will Made Pope 
by an election the results of which cannot be foreseen, 
and invested with a supreme power which has no 
political limits, the Pontiff governs the state during a 
more or less limited space of time, the maximum of 
which, twenty-five years, has as yet been reached by 
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one Pope only, St. Peter,* and tlie mean of which has 
been not more than seven years. Nine days after 
his death, when liis body has been deposited in a 
vault before beinjj removed to one of those rich 
tombs which make of St. Peter the finest mausoleum 
in existence, his successor, whose name is known only 
to Providence, will be elected. Here, again, as in 
almost all cases, the event will bafHe the most scientific 
plans, belie the most authorised of previsions, and dis- 
appoint the hopes and fears which float around the 
tomb which has only so lately been closed. With the 
new Pope succeeds a new regime. A change, which 
is more or less extensive, but ever great since it afiects 
the heads of the administration, takes place in the 
official world. These changes of sovereigns occur 
oftener in Home, and occasion greater modifications in 
the higher spheres of Government, than anywhere else. 
Unforeseen issues and want of stability are characteristics 
of the Eoman Government. 

To this must be added the fact that the ecclesiadtical 
calling is open to everj'one, independent of country, 
birth, or race, and that it formerly gave access to State 
as well as to Church employment. * It is fortimate^' 
writes Luigi Mocenigo, after noticing, as others had 
done, the evils to which such a system gave rise, 
' that there are no men of sufficiently low birth or 
condition that cannot reasonably hope, if they embrace 
the ecclesiastical profession, some day to become a 
bishop, a cardinal, or even a Pope; and it is even 

* It has been reached by the 350th nnd present Pope, Pius IX.^ on 
June 16, 1871. 
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easier for people of humble extraction than for illus- 
trious and noble cardinals to obtain the tiara, for the 
latter, when they find themselves excluded, prefer, to 
their equal?, some cardinals of obscure birth, and 
especially so if he has been in their service or in that 
if tlieir household.' The frequent changes were due 
tlie old age of the several popes. All who had 
embraced the clerical profession could aspire to every 
dignity, even the highest, and no one was excluded 
from that profession. In the conclaves the cardinals 
who had risen from the people had as much chance 
'ts the others of becoming Pope, if not more. The 
result was that on the very morrow after the election 
of the new pontiff opinion was rife as to possible results 
-of the future conclave, and each tried to favour his 
so that Rome became the focus of every 
bitious aim, whether it were noble or the reverse.^ 
most precious favour which fate could bestow was 
elect aa Pope the cardinal whose chuplain or seere- 
or companion one happened to be.' 

justified in a measure these high aapirationa 
the numerous examples, whether old or recent, 
men having made rapid and brilliant careers. Thus 
.drian Florent, the son of an Utrecht mechanic, 
.me successively doctor of divinity, preceptor of 
v., his governor-general of Spain, a cardinal, 
finally Adrian VI. Pius IT. and Pius V. were 

1 Sintas v. win elected on tlio 24th of April, aod on the 8th of 
b; CEirdinal d'Eato wrote to M. de Vill<iro; : ' But ru no Boonei hoe a 
e been elected than minds are preocijiipied nbout his successor, I will 
; what I think on the subject.'— Paris, Coll. Ilarlay, 288. 
1. Ven. Luijfi Moccnigo, 15IJ0. 
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born, the one of the lower ranks of the middle classes, 
the other of the people. Gregory XHX was the son 
of a small tradesman. We need not speak of oarlier 
Popes who had similar origins. In the same century 
there sat upon the throne of St. Peter the son of a 
poor gardener (Sixtus V.), and Ippolito Aldobran- 
dini (Clement VIII.), whom his father, a gentleman 
and a lawyer of repute, but a poor man, had placed- as 
clerk in a banking-house. As to the cardinals, they 
were many of them of low birth, and sometimes were 
in majority of those who could boast an illustrious 
descent. 

* Rome,' writes a Venetian envoy, Girolamo Soranzo, 
in 1563, * is beautiful in itself, but especially so by its 
Court ; for it is unquestionably a great thing to see a 
multitude of people of every nation, of every rank and 
grade of society, congregate in one city, impelled by 
the hope which buoys up each man that he will attain 
his end. The man who is bom rich, and who is not 
satisfied with the honours which he can attain in his 
own country, may with money arrive at the highest 
dignities. Another, who is poor and has a large 
family, selects among his sons the one who gives most 
promise, and sends him to Rome in the hope of finding 
for him there an honourable and sufficient living. A 
third, bom in obscurity and in want, who feels that he 
has some knowledge either of letters or of business, at 
once proceeds to Rome, and on arrival, depending upon 
fate as well as upon his intellectual capacities, sets to 
work and aims at the highest dignities if not the highest 
honour. Lastly, the man who cares for independence, 
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and requires notbing but what everyone can commani.1, 
likewise chooses Rome as a resideuce. This universal 
concourse, though giving rise occasionally to scandal, 
owing to the luxury of that Court, which, following the 
example of the early Fathers, sliould live apart from 
such splendour, turns, however, on the other hand, to 
the advantage of that poor Italy ; for it opens many 
honourable and lucrative professions to many Italian 
gentlemen 'who otherwise would not know whom to 
address, and might possibly have recourse to no one 
U)ut the Ultramontancs.' 

P Hence a feverish state which had become normal. 

All the inconveniences wliich attach to the elective 

power, and which were increased in Eome by the 

[ frequency of the changes of sovereigns, as well as by 

■tiie extensive scope which presented itself to the arabi- 

||ion of everyone, are palpable and have often been 

ointed at. The advantages, however, accruing from 

nch a system have much less often been noticed. The 

ist, perhaps, of these is to have facihtated, as Soranzo 

rites to the gentlemen of Italy, the means of advan- 

geously occupying tlieir younger sons, at least those 

oiong them (and the fact deserves attention) who gave 

most promise, that is, had most brain and energy. 

"What is more important is that Rome, while it offered 

such high rewards to merit, and left to fate so wide a 

scope, attracted from all countries men, who became 

enrolled in its service (which in reality was that of 

civilisation), and who brought with them, to that great 

f activity, the share of inteUigence, strength, 

and perseverance which they had received 
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fix)m above. To enumerate the names and the works 
of those statesmen, churchmen, scholars, and artists 
which Borne has produced, but who were not bom 
within its walls, would be to write a long page of the 
history of humanity. It is well known that almost all 
the artistic treasures of modem times which are accu- 
mulated in Bome are due to the munificence of the 
Popes and cardinals, and to the genius of those foreign 
artists who owed their celebrity to that exalted stage 
in the theatre of the world, as it was called, where 
taste became purified by the study of the antique, where 
the sacred fire ran no risk of burning out for want of 
fuel, where emulation was called forth by competition 
and progress by emulation, and where glory and often 
riches became the rewards of success, and immortal 
fcune that of superior merit. What would Raphael 
and Michael Angelo have been without Julius 11. and 
Leo X., had the one never left Umbria or the other 
Tuscany? Raphael, maybe, would have proved an 
idealised Peragino, but would never have painted the 
stanze and the loggie of the Vatican. Michael Angelo, 
who did great things at Florence but greater still at 
Eome, would never have painted either his 'Last 
Judgment ' or hb * Moses.' 

Bome owes to the double individuality of the 
Papacy — the spiritual power of wliich rests upon the 
immovable basis of the dogmas, and the temporal is so 
inconstant that it can be likened to the air which one 
breathes in the City, so frequent are its changes — that 
I)cculiar physiognomy which characterises it. At once 
fued and movable it recalls those rare heads with 




strongly marked features and nervous and delicate 

expression, which, in their constant changeableuess, 

show the activity of mind and the emotions of the soul 

which are at work. Even the material aspect of the 

city changes with its pontiffs. Each Pope gives to 

Eome the print of his weakness or of his strength. 

Under Paul IV. Eome, for the first time, reflected the 

great religious change. Under his pontificate began 

the reform of the morals of the clergy. ' Eome,' aays 

Mocenigo, ' then resembled an honest monastery, 

wherein whoever wanted to commit a sin had to do so 

as secretly as possible." In the higher spheres of the 

ecclesiastical world scandal had totally disappeared. 

I The floating population had considerably diminished. 

The Pope's severity acted powerfully upon the idle in 

making thera leave a town which was shorn of its 

former attractions, and those bishops who preferred 

I life at Court to life in their dioceses were sent back to 

I the latter without delay. Eome had then not more 

than 50,000 inhabitants. Under the pontificate of 

Pius ^., who was less severe than his predecessor, the 

population rose to 70,000. But the old splendour, the 

riches and luxury of former times, had disappeared. 

One of the most salutary decisions of the Council of 

Trent was one prohibiting the bishops and other incum- 

benta to abandon their residence. Another decision put 

I an end to plurality in bishoprics. Prelates became 

Epoorer, and foreign bisliops could no longer establish 

Ithemselves in Rome. The Courts of Spain and France, 

K'which formerly were so anxious to increase the number 

■of cardinals who were their subjects, now opposed any 
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further promotion. The senilism in England and in part 
of Germany had reduced tlie number of incumbencies of 
which the Holy See could formerly dispose. All these 
causes concurred in operating a change in the aspect of 
Borne. The Pontifical Court was less brilliant since the 
bishops and their suites had left the city.* Tliere were 
fewer people and fewer amusements. Xo wonder that 
the men of pleasure, diplomatists, cardinaliJ, and old- 
fashioned prelates deplored what they looked upon as a 
degeneration. But more clear-sighted or less worldly 
observers could see in this change one of the great 
83niiptoms of the regeneration that was being accom- 
phshed in the heart of the Church. * One lives,' says 
Mocenigo,' * very quietly in Rome, either because one 
is poor, or because one follows the example of Cardinal 
Borromeo. People are like those who rule them. 
That cardinal, who has eveiTthinix in his hands, leads 
so reUgious and retired a life, that the cardinals and 
courtiers can hope for nothing unless they adopt in 
reality or in appearance his mode of existence. They 
therefore no longer take any part in any public amuse- 
ments. Masqued cardinals are no longer seen as of 
yore. They do not noAv accomjmny ladies through 
the streets of Eome either on horseback or driving. 
They barely walk out alone or in closed carriages. 
No more feasts, no more games, no more hunting 
nor fine liveries, no luxurj-. This is all the more 
perceptible that there are no longer here any members 
of the Pope's family, nor rich and great secular noble- 

* 'tj uscita si pjd dire la maggior parte dAhx c<>rto.* Mocenigo, 1565. 
» Rel. Ven. 1506 
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men, of which there were so many at the Court of 
Home in former days. The priests ail wear their 
■clerical dress, aud the aspect of the men clearly showa 
[the elTecta of reform.' Carriages — the usage of which 
had become general since the middle of the century — 
had become leas in vogue since Pius IV. had enjoined 
his cardinals to come to the Vatican on horseback 
according to the old custom, which, he said, Charles V., 
-when in Eome,^ had so much admired. Under Pius V. 
Rome preserved that austere aspect. That holy Pope 
took pleasure in erecting monuments to the memory of 
his departed friends. It was Iiis only distraction.* 
'Gregory XIII.,' says Tiepolo (1576), 'though lesa 
severe than Pius V., does as well. He takes great care 
of the churches, builds and restores several, and pro- 
motes, with the help of the clergy, the great work of 
reform. It is fortunate that two pontiffs of such irre- 
proachable lives should have succeeded one another, 
for by their example everyone has become, or appears 
to have Ijecome, better. The cardinals and prelates of 
the Court often say mass, Uve quietly, then" household 
likewise, and the whole town leads a better and incom- 
parably more Christian existence, so that tlie afiairs of 
£iome in a religious point of view are in a good con- 



f • ' Circa le fftbliriclio non si sa nncorn quello aia per fare Pio V ; btn 6 
vero ehe unorH non fi veggono luolti principj, ue ddd fosse un conreoto 
di puJri dominicaiii, oltre uq sepolcro famoaiasinio nella chiesn di'lla 
Minerva per onornrla memoria di Paolo ITauobeiiefnttoroe nellachiesa 
de]la Trinita do' Ifonti un nlLra cappella per il cardinal Cnrpi, euii reci^hio 
Rmieo e benefattore, e nel duomo di Nepoli un altia per il cardinivl CarairM 
Dipot« di I'aolo IV, ed infiue piglia tutto il suo piacere fabricnr tumuli 
» qiicUo e per qiiealo.' (Tiepolo, 15fl9.) 
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dition, and not far short of that state of perfection 
which human weakness allows of our attaining. The 
throng in the churches on the occasion of this holy 
year, not only composed of Boman inhabitants but of 
people belon^ng to all parts of Italy and of various 
foreign nationaUties, was immense. Whole populations 
fix>m the villages and even towns of the Pontifical 
States came to the holy city. Three and four thousand 
were seen traveUing together.^ One hospital, that of 
the Trinitk dei Monti, where poor pilgrims were har- 
boured for three days, lodged and fed 250,000 people 
with an admirable order, and without ever wanting 
more than what money had been collected by the alms 
for this purpose.' Towards the end of the pontificate, 
and notwithstanding the troubled state of Europe, the 
terror which brigandage inspired in Italy, and the 
weak government of Gregory XTTT., Bomc regained a 
little of her old gaiety. * The Pope is disposed to set the 
good example,' says Giovanni Comaro (1581), ' and to 
exhort the cardinals to Uve modestly, but without 
enquiring into their conduct.' And he artlessly adds : 
*Eome occupies now a middle place between hcen- 
tiousness and strict morality, and everyone is all the 
better for it.' 

' This usage has been maintaiDed up to the present day. The rural 
]K>pulat]()n8 of the neighbourhood of Kome always conic in groups to 
iiMiiit at tlio religious ceremonies. 
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At the time of wJiicli we are speaking, Rome was no 
longer what it had been previously to the Protestant 
reformatioa which had invaded the North, and the 
Catholic reform wliich was being accompHshed in the 
Church. It had not, however, ceased to be the great 
centre of Europe which from all countries attracted a 
crowd of foreigners. People went there to embrace 
orders, or to make a fortune either by placing capital 
at high interest in the ' monti,' or by buying some 
lucrative employment. Others went there for the 
benefit of their souls, and visited the seven Basilicas or 
prayed at the Tombs of the Apostles. Pohtics, arta, and 
sciences equally attracted a number of foreigners. It 
■was the assemblage of every human interest in one 
city that caused the roads that led to it to be ever 
thronged with travellers from the month of October until 
the hot season. Barring tlie students, these travellers 
were therefore of three categories, — the ambitious, 
the capitahsts, and the pilgrims. There were no 
tourists. To travel for the sake of travelling then was 
much more a Lnbour than a pleasure. Tourism was 
bom in the seventeenth century, and Englishmen were 
the first to practise iL At the end of the sixteentli 
century people travelled on business, and perhapi 
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occasionally for health, to go and take the waters. These 
were more numerous at that time in Italy and more 
renowned than those in the North, where, however, 
Karlsbad, Spa, Baden, Vichy, Plombieres, already enjoyed 
a European reputation, and, with the exception of 
Lucca, were better organised than the Italian bathing 
places for the reception of travellers. No one travelled 
for pleasure, and those who might have had so eccentric 
a taste would not have ventured to acknowledge it A 
pleasure trip supposes that which did not exist in the 
Middle Ages nor even at the epoch of transition into 
modem times of which we are speaking. There was 
no security on the roads, no facility of locomotion, no 
safety in the transmission of letters and money, no 
good inns. An important and serious motive alone 
could induce a man to leave his home. The suspicions 
of the authorities and of the people would have been 
awakened by an attempt to encounter without motive 
the perils and fatigue of a long journey. Those who 
have travelled in countries which are little visited, such 
as Spain, Portugal, and the East, must remember how 
incredulous were those among whom they arrived as 
tourists, and to what ridiculous and sometimes serious 
embarrassments this incredulity frequently gave rise. 
Foreigners on arriving at Kome wore wont at once 
to make known the object of their journey thither, to 
place themselves under the protection of some court 
personage, and to avoid all appearance of being 
merely curious men — in other words, adventurers — on 
whom the awkward vigilance of the police would at 
oucc be directed. It may readily be believed that people 
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thus traveiliug for a ilefinite purpose paid less attention 
to the channs of nature than do the tourists of the 
present day, and vieited with less attention the monu- 
ments and curiosities of the several countries through 
which they travelled. Hence most deplorable gaps in 
the rare letters and descriptions of travels of that epoch. 
The appreciation of nature, and still more the love of 
art, existed no doubt, but both sentiments are less ap- 
parent in the writings of the period because they were 
onlysecondary preoccupations in the mind of a traveller, 
just aa in an historical painting the landscape is but of 
secondary importance. The habit of describing in- 
animate nature in writing dates from the seventeenth 
century only. It coincides with the origin of landscape- 
painting. They both begin at the same time. It ia 
true tiiat Brill was in vogue at the end of the six- 
teenth century, but Claude Lorraine and the great Dutch 
painters began their che/s-d'ceuvre, in which, for the 
first time, figures are but accessories, at the same time 
that the English, tired of their Whitehall festivities, 
their country-Iionse comforts, their Batli and Tunbridge 
Wells monotonous existence, began to visit France, 
Germany, and Italy, calling it ' the great tour.' The 
tourist proper, the man of means, the idle man who 
holds so important a position in modem society, the 
jnan of the world and of pleasure, did not exist in the 
sixteenth century. The upper classes in Italy were 
much more mixed up in business of all kinds then than 
they are now. Elder sons, unless they took part in 
the business of the municipality of thcu: native towns, 
went into the army or into the Church. They served 
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their government, the Pope, the Emperor, Spain and 
France, sometimes Venice. To this activij;y some of 
the greatest names in Italy are indebted to the renewal 
of a celebrity which is lost in ages gone by. Those 
Eoman barons who lived in their fortified castles out- 
side Bome, and preferred their independence, found 
the means of practising war on a small scale in the 
constant opportunities which offered of their quelling 
rebellion. Many of them became prelates, cardinals, or 
entered the chivalrous orders of St. John and St. Stephen. 
In Venice, at Pisa, and at Genoa, it was not deroga- 
tory in a nobleman to give himself up to commerce 
as an ordinary occupation. In Genoa the best families 
owed their fortune to commercial speculation. Eveiy- 
one was busy. The idle constituted the exception. The 
old motto that * noblesse oblige ' (noble birth obliges) 
not only to live in great style, but also to distin- 
guish oneself, was then fully put into practice. By 
taking a part in active life, a fresh bloom was ^ven to 
the faded laurels, a new colour to the old family es* 
cutcheon. The inherited dignity which with birth and 
large landed property forms the essence of nobility, and 
without which no aristocracy could long maintain 
itself, was thus perpetuated. Work constituted one 
of the great elements in the life of each at that time, 
whereas pleasure and idleness are too often now-a-days 
the much-to-be-regretted privil^e of the higher classes. 
K, with the help of documentary evidence of that 
epoch, we look into the daily life of public men, we can- 
not but wonder at the activity which was apparent every- 
where — ^in the palaces, in the streets, on the high roads, 
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— and wliidi extended to the nmneroiis foDowen of the 
cudinalsy enroys, and great kvds of the period. The 
latter took great mteiest in the arts, lee k in the 
fldeDoes, wrote verses, kept up oommimicatiotis with 
the duef towns c4 Itahr and principal ocmrt« o( 
£arope. GenenJhr speaking, there were constant rela- 
tions kept np, and a great comnuminr of interests ex- 
istii^ between the different classes of socaetr. K«tinrt 
thondi these were, ther became doselr allied br 
their oonstant and familiar contact with one another. 
Of aD tbeae centres of ^^ritr. Bonoe was the mo^ 
important and also the m«t agiialed. Here ererr 
nationafitT congregated: the FrencL who, foliowiog 
the diScolL and in winter daz:xgerr>x2i^ pasea^ of 
Mont Ceryj, wer^ fonxnoie on ihesr war to meet at 
Sosa with a gor«d iiin wLki remnied tbeiL fee tLe lust 
tin>e of the habsxf of u*e2r o:fl:i-rrr : iL*: Gtnaaa*;- wi**> 
can>e br Treiii and ihe TjiLey cif lire Adigio: p^-ole fr*:«a 
Jyjwer A*2=4ria. Br^^bexxoa. aad ir^Lkj&a : iLe HiCiZician*. 
and the Poles, wbo uaTeHw bjriLe Pc^Vrba pkaei ^jc br 
AnspaezD tad Semrilie. Trjc road i? scnr abtiidco^ 
bat w» i'Akmrid in ^zj^kicjI izi>e» br ibe liccaii* 
CQ tbtir war to Cgrin/ia arid lb*: wuiers of GuSffiL. 

Tie imnressooD* rwjsr-Erd br c*ur f'jrefiri>3^ wer*: 
verr ^Serasn frccL •icee wii'/i ire iktw txi^erx^'* 
wi«Ei f:r lie £nc rii*e "«"*: z^^^r^fre fmc iii*r lniC 
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9<3il *:£ crfIaL*r wiicc. bat b?>^ii*e imtzL of ccr t«:c ' 
ucc; arres& 3:s pncres*.. oeraci «& w^ J£j^ iba: ai id^ 
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we shall find either at Turin or at Milan, at Verona 
or at Venice, both shelter and food. Such was not 
the case in the sixteenth century. Tired out, and 
excited by perils undergone during several days' ride 
on the brink of Alpine precipices, a traveller reached the 
gates of an ItaUan city only to find many more difficulties 
to arrest his progress. Passports did not exist except as 
safe-conducts in time of war. But no sooner had 
a rumour of a contagious illness been spread than 
from town to town bills of health were asked for, and 
the town agents made it a pretext to ransom foreigners. 
Above the doors of each room in the inns were written 
the words, * Eemember the ticket ; ' and before being 
granted admittance, a permit of stay was to be obtained 
from the magistrates of the town to whom tlie traveller 
gave his name and that of liis followers. Admittance 
being obtained, the wearied traveller passed the draw- 
bridge, and under the vault of a battled gate into the 
town. Horses could with difficulty get along the 
slippery and bad pavements. At each step the tra- 
veller saw churches, magnificent and neglected 
palaces, solidly built stone houses, with dark and 
deserted appearances. Fire and water seemed alike 
wanting. No one bade them enter and partake 
of any hospitality. The few and large windows, 
without panes of glass in them, had shutters or coarse 
bUnds. With few exceptions, all the hotels (locande) 
were detestable. Northern men, accustomed to strong 
drinks and to copious repasts, deplored an inforced 
sobriety. Their eyes were not sufficiently accustomed 
to works of art to appreciate their beauty, nor the lofty 
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grandeur of the monuments before wliich they passed. 
Italy, owing to the rich inheritance bequeathed to 
her by antiquity, and the still richer conquests which 

»in modem times she has reaped, the living image of 
' the evolutions of the human mind, the cradle of civihsa- 
tion, and as such our common fatherland, seldom 
fails to exercise over those who visit her shores, thougli 
perhaps not at once, yet after a short stay, a magic 
and indefinable spell. Travellers then had not 
reached this point. Wliat a contrast, they exclaimed, 

I with Bui^indy, Switzerland, Upper Germany, the coun- 
tries they had just left There they felt themselves in a 
joyous and rich land. Wliat a difference from BSle and 
its innumerable fountains ; from Augsburg, the pleasant 
jeeidence of tlie Puggers, tlie princes of commerce ; 
or from all those cheerful cities of Suabia, watered 
by brooks of running clear water, and adorned by 
pretty gabled houses, coquettishly decorated with escut- 
cheons and painted devices, and perforated with innu- 
tinerable little windows, which, through bright panes of 
glass and half-drawn white curtains, gave a glimpse 
into tlie interior — at each window a head ; the old 
grandmother nursing the last-bom among her grand- 
children ; the patriarch of the family with his fur cap, 
I young girls with smiles on their lips and a spindle 
ran the hand. Their freshness and their colour, their 
I carefiilly netted hair, their engaging appearance, were 
I pleasanter to rememberthan to look at the classic profile, 
Ithe didl complexion of the Italian women, and to mark 
\ their reserved niiiriners towards foreigners. On approach- 
I ing the door of those hospitable houses, a grateful smell 
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ever engaged the appetite, for the prosperous people of 
Suabia devoted at least three or four hours to the 
smallest of their repasts. The newly invented spring- 
spit,^ which according to Montaigne had but one fault, 
that of drying meat too much, was seldom at rest in 
every hall before an enormous fire. With such reminis- 
cences the traveller entered the first Italian town he 
arrived at and which, as Montaigne says, was * not very 
pleasant and had lost all the charms of Germany.' ' 

But these regrets were not always reasonable. 
If we except certain material enjoyments for which 
the people of the South have ever shown a noble con- 
tempt, and the fashions which came from Spain, Italy 
was still at the head of civilisation. With respect 
to the commodities of life, rapid communications, good 
roads, luxury of habits, and refinement of manners, 
no nation equalled her. In proof of this assertion we 
need only read what the Italian travellers say who 
visited Germany, France, Spain, and Poland. The 
Venetian envoys at the court of Henry III. of France, 
glory in having for the love of their country undeigone 
the perils and difficulties of so long a journey. Those who 
travelled through Spain literally ran the risk of dying 
of hunger in the uninhabitable plains of old Castile, or 
of dying of cold in the snows of the Sierras. Chevalier 
Guarini, who was alternately a courtier, a poet, and 
secretary to the Dukes of Ferrara, Urbino, and Ferdinand 

* In Italy towards the middle of the century. 

' Cappa, O taveraa miracolosay 
Miracolosa per 11 epedoni 
Che d yoltcuao per se stessi.' 

PiETBO ^RETINO, La CoHigianaf act iL ic 1. 

* Voyage de Montaigne. 
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of Tuscany, aiid is the somewhat too much praised 
author of the ' Pastor Fido,' on being sent to Poland by 
Alphonso II. to congratulate Henry m., took the way of 
Ampezzo and Kreuzberg, and gave, in a letter to hia 
family, a most sorrowful account ' of the rudeness of 
men and tbJDgs, of the deamess of horses, of the want 
of food and objects of primary necessity ;' from Vienna 
to Warsaw he was not ' carried, but dragged, jolted, 
murdered, in carts which dely description.' 

Of the several routes whicli led to Eome from the 
fjiorlh of Italy, those uf Bologua, Florence, Sienna, 
"Viterbo, and of the Adriatic coast were most frequented. 
Towards the eud of the fifteenth century and at the 
commencement of the sixteenth, the court of Urbino, 

t called the Athens of Italy (Itala Atma), which was then 
wie of the centres of fiisliion and a school of arts and 
Sciences, attracted many foreigners of note. To enjoy 
the liberal hospitality of Duke Frederick, of his wife, 
Ihe celebrated Battista Sforza, who was always sur- 
rounded by a crowd of youthful beauties, of Guidobaldo 
I., and of Francesco Maria della Itovere, the friend and 
patron of llaphael, people left the shores of the Adriatic 

»Bt Pesaro, where in winter the ducal family resided, and 
got to Urbino across the mountain. Urbino is situated 
ononeoftlie projecting cliffs of the Apennines, and pos- 
sessed the most gorgeous palatial residence, the finest 
structure not of a religious character which the lienais- 
sance had produced. It was finished in 1476, Its fine 
proportions, its long suites of rooms, the richness and 
.finish of the sculptured doors and windows, Iiad at the 
time of its building excited universal admiration. Since 
time the Court of Urbino had lost much of its 
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splendour, and the road which led to it was abandoned 
as it is now.^ Thus the most cheerful, picturesque, and 
in point of art one of the richest spots in Italy became, 
comparatively speaking, a terra incognita. Its poetical 
landscapes can be traced in the backgrounds of the works 
of Raphael, Perugino, and all the old masters of Umbria. 

The 'maremme,' that part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the shores of Italy between Cecina and 
Cometo, which has been rendered healthy and habit- 
able in our times only, thanks to the great works 
ordered by the Grand-Duke Leopold, was then but 
one immense and continuous marsh, covered with 
impenetrable copses,^ the refuge of the wild boars, 
which, as in Dante's time, 'detest cultivated spots/ 
Cultivation was and is still scarce there. A mean- 
looking population inhabited some miserable huts 
perched in the interior of the land on the ridge of 
mountains. Fever carried them off, and made havoc 
among the troops who on the borders of the sea garri- 
soned Orbitello and other presidencies for the King of 
Spain. Travellers fled from such deserted f^id pesti- 
lential places. 

The pilgrims, who since the Catholic reaction had 
become very numerous, generally took the route by 
Florence and Sienna, returning from Rome by Loretto, 
where the sanctuary erected to Oiu- Lady more than ever 
attracted a crowd of pious people, and, unfortunately, 
as many pickpockets, mendicants, and robbers. 

^ ^ Tutti concorrono che sotto Angubbio le strade sieno molto pia cat- 
tivo e pericolose.* (Gritti to the Doge, 1587. Arch. Ven. Disp. Rome.) 

' Copse. The author has made apparently a French word of the 
Italian *• macchia * a spot, and, as applied in the present case, an impene- 
trable small wood or copse. (Note of the translator.) 
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The roads were generallygood in Upper and Central 
Italy, and might be used by carriages during most of the 
year, with the exception of the Apennine Pass. lu winter 
tlie progress of a veliicle was often stopped by torrents 
from the mountain, over which no bridge had aa yet 
thrown. Gregory XIII., the Grand-Duke of 
^mo, and Emmanuel Philibert had understood tlie im- 
portance of easy and rapid eommunications. To them 
Italy is indebted for stone bridges, and roads (wide 
enough for carriages) planned according to scientific 
rules, and properly kejjt. The draining of the marsh 
at Ravenna, tlie construction of the road from Eome to 
Loretto and Ancona, which inscriptions on marble 
slabs called the 'Via Buoncompagna; ' the bridge of 
Ceotino on the road to Florence, and other similar 
works, are due to Gregory X 111 . Tuscany began to 
be covered with roads, and strangei-s admired the 
solidity and graceful structure of the bridges which 
were being erected everywhere. The Milanese were 
already masters of the art of drainage and of cutting 
canals, Naples and Sicily, and perhaps also, but to 
a less degree, the ever-neglected continental portion 
of the Veuetian Republic, constituted the least advanced 
provinces in Italy, 

The custom of travelling in carriages had not yet 
been adopted. It became general only towards the 
latter yeai-s of the sixteenth century. That luxurj-, 
which became exaggerated in the seventeenth century, 
was only just then beginning. The Duke of Ferrara 
first set the example ; and when, in 1581, he went to 
Padua with four hundred carriages to meet the Empress, 
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widow of Maximilian, the State of Venice was not the 
only one to be scandalised. Twenty or thirty years 
after, however, every prince, and, following their 
example, all those who belonged to the higher classes, 
did nearly the same, and then it was that to indulge in 
the luxury of horses, carriages, houses, and fomiture 
became the common rule. 

In the time of Gregory XTEI. people travelled 
generally on horseback. The drivers, for they were 
already so called, furnished horses at prices which 
varied according to circumstances, but which, con- 
sidering the comparative value of money then, seem 
to have been much what they were during the first 
half of the present century.^ 

^ A traTeller*8 ordinary daily expenses were reckoned at 5 pence for 
one meal, 10 pence for board and lodging, 15 pence for the hire of a 
horse, all expenses included : in all 25 pence, or 60 French sous, which 
were equal to six Spanish reales or as many Juliuses. A juliua or paul, 
Koman coin, so called after Popes Julius II. and Paul IIL were then 
worth 5 sous of French money. A journey from Rome to Naple0 usually 
cost 5| ducats a head, the driver having to see to everything, and find 
lodgings and food. In posting the traveller had often reason to complain 
of the exactions of the postmasters, who sometimes required 4 reales or 
10 pence per horse and per post, which was considered to be an exorbitant 
price. People travelled forty and forty-five miles a day (a mile being the ^ 
of a degree). Drivers also took charge of luggage for Rome. TUa they 
transported in carta, which took twenty days to reach from either Milan 
or Venice, at a price of two baiocchi a league ; ten days from Florence or 
Ancona. CaHing to mind what the means of communication were 
forty years ago, that is before the institution of 'diligences,' which 
existed only in the Austrian provinces (the mail or courrier-chidse onlv 
took one passenger), we find that, until the very recent introduction cJf 
railways, and the immense changes thus effected, no noticeable progress 
had taken place in the facilities for travelling in Italy since the dJ^ of 
Gregory XIII. With respect to treatment and prices in towns there existed 
great irregularities. It was very inferior to the treatment of Southern 
Germany and Switzerland, but food was cheaper by one-third of the 
price, and the prices were nearly those asked in France. The best hotels 
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Postal communications were alow but regular. An 
' ordinary ' postman left Rome once a week for Lyona 
and Pftris, passing thi'ough Florence and Milan. Letters 
reached Lyons in ten and Paris in fifteen days. An- 
other ordinary service was established between Milan, 
Coire, and the west of Germany. The Venetian post, 
of which that State had the control, left the Venetian 
'alace in Eome once a week, and arrived in Venice 
the fourth day. A postal service was kept up 
■with the Marches by the Pontifical Government. Letters 
for Ascoli and Fermo reached their destination on the 
tenth Mid eleventh days. Tlie communications with 
Madrid by means of the Lyons courier were often 
interrupted by the military events of which the south 
of France was the theatre. The Genoese, and hence 
the Barcelona route was preferred. 

Besides the letter-post, there were also the post 
irses, which could be used only with a special 






Rome and in Venice, the two moat frequented towns. Id the latter 
cil<r there was besides uo need Tor hones or een'ants. Gondoliers did 
thebufiiaeggof the house. A gnndoU with one mail cost 17 French sons, 
8i pence n day of twenty-rour hours, and Venetian pricea resembled those 
of Paris. I'Bdua was celehratsd for its cheap living. Many foreigners, and 
(■specially French noblemen, resided tliere. The latter attended the feDcing' 
and dancing and tennis classes, which were very celebrated at that time. 
There were excellent hoarding-houses for foreigners, the price for which 
came tn 7 scudi fur a geatleman and 5 Tor his valet a month, everything 
included, except fire and lighting:. Travetlers complained much of the 
want of comfort and cleanlinesB, aa well as uf the deameM of the Florence 
inns, which was all the more felt as there were no boardings boiMes, 
At the 'Angel,' which was the best hotol in the town, a gentlemen had 
to pay 7 realet, or 35 sous, for himself, and 4 realea (20 sous) for his valet 
and the forage for his horse, which was a much higher price a day (26} 
pence) than what was asked in Paris or even in Venice. In the other 
cities of Tuscany, living wa^ very cheap, At Lucca the hotels weK small, 
but well furnished. 
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permission from tlie various Grovernments to which they 
belonged, and on condition of going full tilt. By this 
means the Archduke of Austria, Ferdinand of Tyrol, 
was able to reach Rome from Inspruck in six days, 
when summoned to the Conclave after the death of 
Gregory XIII. 

If both postal services were deficient, that of the 
diplomatic correspondence was perfectly organised. 
The envoy's couriers were important personages. 
Armed to the teeth, and known by the arms of their 
country, which they wore on the breast, they often 
had encounters with the ' sbirri ' of the towns through 
which they passed ; with the * banditti,' who plund^ed in 
accordance with all the niles of the art ; with the ' assa9- 
sini,' who were common brigands but not in a band; with 
the ^ malandrini,' who were peasants at one time and 
robbers at another, digging the ground at one moment 
and seizing what they could at the next The archives 
of the Venetian embassy in Eome are full of reports 
giving accounts of acts of brigandage out of which these 
couriers came either as lieroes or as victims, and 
in which the ' faccia a terra ' already played its tra- 
ditional part. The Venetian couriers, passing through 
Gualdo and Nocera, took forty-five hours from Borne 
to Venice. The direct train Uikes twenty-four hours. 
The French got to Paris in nine days. The Emperor's 
couriers reached Prague in nine or ten. One of the 
latter bet he could go the distance in seven days. 
The Grand-Dukes of Tuscany, Cosmo and Francis, 
spared no expense to let the Emperor have by the 
swiftest couriers the latest news from Bome. The 
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commercial travellers belonging to the firm of Fugger 
were ever to be met on the road, like tiiose of the 
Bothschilds uow-a-days. The Courts of Germany and 
Spain sometimes turned them to account. Mesaeugers 
generally took twenty days to get over, at full speed, 
the distance between the capital of Bohemia and 
Spain. The ambassadors of Pliilip II. in Eome could 
not hold periodical intercoui'se wilh their Government 
in Madrid, owing to tlie political state of France and 
the irregularity of water communications, the seas 
being infested with corsairs. They never expected an 
answer before three mouths. Measuring distances, 
therefore, by the time which it then took to get over 
them, Madrid was as far from Eoaie as Calcutta and 
Madras are from it iiow-a-days ; and Paris and Prague 
■were about as distaJit then as Washington is now, and 
Warsaw as is Eio Janeiro. We have taken no account 
of the electric communications which in a measure 
have triumphed over time and space. If we make so 
trite an observation, it is only in order to be able 
to judge better of the merits of diplomacy at that time. 
We should bear in mind how the possessions of each 
great rival Power, not so well defined as now, could be 
encroached upon in every direction, thus multiplying the 
causes of quarrel, whilst the seats of government were 
divided by enormous distances. Cabinets were thus 
obliged, in the instructions which they sent, to foresee 
all possible issues, and their ministers or agents 
abroad were often under the necessity of assuming a 
great and heavy responsibility; while both were 
obliged to practise the difficult but important art of 
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waiting until matters had ripened Foresight, courage, 
and patience had to compensate for the absence of 
rapid communications ; but fate and accidents naturally 
played a greater part then than they do now. On 
the other hand, statesmen were not, as now, com- 
pelled to act upon the impulse of the moment, and to 
undertake serious responsibilities on the mere summary 
and incomplete indications of the telegraph. Although 
this mode of accelerated correspondence did not exist 
at that time, yet, at the time of the Conclave the agents 
of the Grand-Duke of Tuscany contrived, by means of 
signals prepared to that eflect, to transmit the name of 
the new Pope most rapidly to their master. Since the 
landing of. the Turks at Otranto in 1480, numberless 
isolated towers had been built along the coast of the 
Adriatic, the ruins of which are still visible. Their 
use was to watch the movements of the corsairs. 
These were signalled from tower to tower by means of 
fires, and so well was this service organised that a 
warning given at the other end of the Peninsula, at 
Brindisi, or at Cape Leucate, reached Venice in the 
space of an hour. 

Travellers, whom we suppose to be Germans or 
French (for Spaniards generally came by sea, and 
Enghshmen as yet seldom travelled), generally avoided 
meeting with pilgrims. The latter journeyed on foot, 
and in more or less numerous bands, holding a long 
stick, wearing a hat with a large brim and shells on the 
shoulder, singing their prayers and asking for alms; 
some of them (and the author of ' The Following of 
Christ ' says that few are sanctified by long pilgrim- 
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ages) marauding oa the way. Travellers di'eaded still 
more the foreign mercenaries iu the pay of Italian 
princes — men belonging to all nations, and having the 
reputation of bemg very bad characters : the Germans, 
said to be shocking Lutherans, waging war against holy 
pictures and laughing at tlie mass ; the Gascons, only 
to be dreaded by the weaker sex ; the Italians, bad 
soldiers but excellent thieves ; the Swiss, drunkards ; ' 
F&e Spaniards, proverbially cruel. 

' Mendicants and vagabonds exposed their disgusting 
infirmities, and persecuted the passers-by in the streets 
of a town mth their importunities. Each town had its 
court of miracles, which was a centre of misery and 
crime. There were the ' bianti ' (the devout), who 
sold false dispensations ; the ' bordoni ' (false pilgrims), 
ho pretended that they were going to Eome, to 
iretto, or to St. James of Compostello ; and the ' alla- 
crimanti ' (false penitents) ; the ' reliquari,' who sold 
spurious relics ; the ' vergognosi ' (the poor who were 
,med to beg) ; the ' attremanti,' the ' cocchini,' the 
sdmirati,' the ' affarfanti,' and many other speciali- 
ses of that vagrant hfe ^vhich was already so 
loroughly organised. The sharpers of that day were 
it behind those of the present time. What was 
ited was a good police admmistration. Sometimes, 
consequence of a razzia, summary and prompt 



' We borrow thia churacteratic picture from the rtport of NaTBgero 
(Coll. Alberi), who bugs to be excused for speaking bo ill of his com~ 
patriots. Thfj impteasioa (iates from tbe sack of Home and the war waged 
by Paul IV., and has been preaerved aa re^.-ards foreitiierH among the rural 
population of certain districta of tbe Penineula which are little risiled. 
The author has tracud the tradition in Apulia and elsewhere. 
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punishment was inflicted by order of the municipality ; 
but in general the swindlers enjoyed great impunity. 
The next evil to be avoided was falling in with banditti, 
the curse of the Peninsula, but especially of the Boman 
States. These were far more obnoxious to the natives 
than to travellers, for, with timely notice, the latter 
could avoid the threatened locality. The reader will 
soon see what an important part brigandage played, 
and what efforts Sixtus V. had to make in order to 
deliver Italy from this scourge. 

Let us suppose that our travellers have joumeye^l 
through Savoy — which is not thickly peopled, and is 
studded with small villages often composed of nothing 
but the lord's manor and his servant's hut — and have 
passed through Turin, without stopping there. Disre- 
garded on account of its dull and cold climate, Turin 
then presented no attractions. Of all the Italian towns 
it is in its present form the most modern, and has most 
changed for the better. Montaigne speaks with con- 
tempt of that small town, ^ situated in a space much 
surrounded by water; neither well built, nor agree- 
able, though a river crosses it and carries away its 
filth.' What a difference, according to him, from 
Milan, the most populous town of Italy, a big city full 
of workmen and merchants ! It resembles Paris, and 
has some likeness to French towns. It has not the 
fine palaces of Home, Naples, Genoa, and Florence^ 
but surpasses them in point of grandeur; and the 
number of foreigners who visit Milan is not less great 
than that of those who go to Venice. Notwithstanding 
the wealth of its inhabitants and of its nobility, Milan 
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had a provincial appearance. Its political existence 
had ceased. People copied the fashions of Madrid. 
Seven hundred Spaniards constituted the garrison, 
and the fort was well mounted with guns. 

Verona, which had fallen into decay, and was little 
peopled since it passed under the domination of 
Venice, called the attention of the traveller to its amphi- 
theatre. The State had ordered it to be repaired, and 
tournaments were held there. Sixty men, whose mission 
was to keep the peace among a population for which the 
Government cared little, occupied tlie castle. Next to 
the ' Bear ' in Rome, tlie inn.'; of Venice, and the ' Post ' 
Hotel at Piacenza, the ' Little Uorse ' Inn at Verona 
was considered the best hotel in Italy. 

Vicenza owed its reputation to the beauty of its 
position and to its palaces, the most recent of which 
were the work of PaUadio, who died there in I5S0, and 
■who, next to Vignola, was the most celebrated architect 
of the day. A visit also to the Convent of the Gesuatea,' 
"to make a provision of ' naS'e ' water, was indispensable. 

Padua was already what it continues to be — a didl, 
monotonous, and deserted city. Its university attracted 
many students, but they were all Italians. The ultra- 
montanes, who were so numerous in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, had long ceased to go there. 
Itfl fencing masters were much in renown. 

iwing the Brenta, which was adorned on both 
a distance of twenty miles witli gardens, 

h order waa Buppreaaed in 1668, at the request of the RepQbtic, 
it eojoved at that time great pupulnrity in Venice, whtire tbe Cliuich of 
,i pcrpetuatea its mecioiy, 
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temoes, and villas, which are mostly the same that we 
now see, but were then properly kept, richly furnished, 
and filled with pictures and works of art of all kinds, 
travellers got to the lagunes. Aquatic birds mingling 
their cries with the measured beating of the oar, 
together with the chime, tempered by distance, of the 
thousand indefatigable bells of Venice, alone inter- 
rupted the solemn and profound silence which reigned 
over this extensive sheet of water. Its surfoce, on 
which played a thousand colours, and which oscillated in 
its own immoveableness, reflected a whole archipelago 
of little islands, covered with habitations, convents, and 
churches, with slightly inclined spires — the result of the 
action of centuries. In the background a dear line, with 
a row of red arrows rising above it, and the basilica of 
St. Mark crowning the whole, presented itself to view ; 
and on the horizon, while leaving the spectator to guess 
what curve the Adriatic would take, the disappearing 
ridges of the Alps could be traced. In another hour or so 
the traveller reached the city of wonders, situated in the 
centre of that august republic, which, though already 
politically faUen from the rank among the first 
Powers which it had occupied at the outset of the 
century, was materially and socially at the zenith of 
its grandeur. Nations and States are Uke individuals. 
Eest comes after work, a halt after the march which had 
constituted progress, and down the hill after going up. 
Then only do peoples, like individuals, fully enjoy the 
fruits of past labours. In the eyes of the multitude 
those nations seem most powerful which have already 
passed the meridian of their strength. Such was the 
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case with Venice, then entering that phase in which 
a man lives upoo his past reputation. No one in the 
Kepublic could guess that the fall was at hand. The 
Venetians were satisfied, and foreigners coming to visit 
their town were ' struck with admiration.' ' The states- 
men of tlie Eepublic alone, because they were more 
clear-sighted, betrayed in their intimate conversations 
with one another the fear that the fall was near. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to form a 
correct idea of Venice as it existed then. Can a pic- 
ture painted after death, by an artist who had never 
Been the original, bo a true likeness ? Does not such a 
task imply an effort of imagination which surpasses all 
human power, since it involves the re-investment of an 
inanimate body with that life which has gone, and the 
hiding from the view the greatest of contrasts, that which 
exists between life and death ? During the last two cen- 
turies the llepublic of St. Mark has died out gradually 
and naturally. It was dead before it was killed, dead 
for ever, since in politics there is no resurrection. The 
Venice that we know, and which recalls by her phy- 
■iognomy the sweets and bitters of her past history, 
attractive though she still is, notwithstanding the 
deadly paleness which hangs over her noble features, is 
no longer anything but a corpse. We will not try, by 
galvanic processes, to make her appear under a false 
semblance of Ufe before the eyes of the reader. Let 
however, hear what some contemporary writers 
.ve said of her. 



' Cod infiniUi Baddiafnzioiie degli nbiUnti e 
■>yi Francesco Sansovino (I5S0). 



Btupore de' foreatieri,' 
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Montaigne lix»ks upon her police oi^ganisation, her 
situation, her ar?onal the Razza of St. Mark^ and the 
number of forvigners within her walls, as the most 
remarkable {xiints about her. Nothing could better 
characterise Venice than the order in which these 
lK)ints are noted. The police, which had already 
gaineil the chief })osition in the administration, 
shows clearly a tailing off, not in the people so much 
as in those who sovenied them. It had its hand in 
cver}'thing, susiKVleil everyone, watched everybody 
and over everything, but could shut its eyes provided 
no one touched upon politics — that privilege of a few, 
which belonged ti> certain classes which an artificial 
but insurmountable barrier sei^arated from the rest 
of the citizens. As to situation, Venice lay in the midst 
of inaccessible lagunes. Her arsenal ever guaranteed 
to the Kcpublic its position as a great maritime Power, 
and, a huudi*ed years later, was to furnish it with 
the means of ending gloriously, by a second conquest 
of the Morea, the long series of brilliant exploits that 
liad illustrateil her history. The Piazza di San Marco 
was the lieart of tlie city, which was the heart of the 
Eepublic. The number of foreigners gave Venice the 
character of a cosmopolitan centre, of a link between 
the West and the East, of tlie rendezvous of the idle 
and the busy, in search the one of pleasures and the 
other of gain. Pleasures ! They were easily found, 
and numerous in character, under a rule the severity 
of which now appeared only in its decrees against 
luxury, which no one obeyed. The gondola alone was 
obedient. Daily did this gently-rocked coffin become 
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more and more the symbol of the destinies of the 
Itepublic. The women of tlie aristocracy condescended 
to wear a very transparent black veil over their rich 
coloured gowns, but merely, as Sansovino gives us to 
understand, to euliauce the beauty of their complexion, 
and by no means in obedience to the edicts of the 
Patres Conscripti. ' One cannot say,' writes the same 
author, ' which to admire most, the richness of thu 
stuffs or the fineness of the embroidered linen, which is 
prepared and braided with infinite art. One sees 
nothing but silk or cloth of gold and silver, not to speak 
of lace, that wonder of the needle, which is unequalled 
by anything in other countries.' The patrician women 
were conspicuous also by the necklaces of pearls 
of unsurpassed size which they wore, the results 
of a long-standing connexion with the East, with 
Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, and all those fabulous 
countries with which for centuries Venice alone could 
trade, and wliere, alas ! she now came in contact with 
the Spaniards and tlie Portuguese. The ladies used 
and abused their fans. They knew by chemical pre- 
parations, of which the secret is apparently lost, how 
to give to their hair that golden hue which is so 
much admired in the women of Titian, of Palma 
Vecchio, and of all those Venetian masters who could 
paint with golden rays. Shoes were of an exag- 
gerated height. To this custom, which prevented the 
fashionable ladies from walking without help, the 
' cavalieri servanti,' who were entitled by riglit 
to the honour of oSering them the hand' on feast- 
days and out walking, owed the origin of their 
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fortune and their social position. The type survived 
the red heel and tlie Republic.^ Contrary to the 
usages of Germany, of France, and of the rest of 
Italy, the men who did not mhabit the continent of 
Venice never wore swords at their sides. They dressed 
as foreigners, that is, as Spaniards, and only put on the 
Venetian long robes on public occasions. 

The oflScial feasts, the Doge*s processions, the solemn 
rejoicings in which the corporations of art and trade, 
as well as the common people, took a part, and to 
which the German colony never failed to contribute 
fireworks and the illumination of its 'fondaco,' or ware- 
house, still continued, but the fashionable world no 
longer attended them. The aristocratic families saw 
more and more of each other. Small circles were 
formed, and they were wont to meet {si riducono) in 
private houses, or in small apartments let for the 
purpose. Hence the name of ridotti^ which has 
erroneously been translated by redoubt. Married 
women alone could attend these meetings. Young girls 
were condemned to absolute retirement, and could never 
appear at them. Betrothed persons could see each other 
only when about to be married. Foreigners of dis- 
tinction were invited to these ridottis^ but never the am- 
bassadors. For fear of being suspected, every Venetian 
gentleman shunned the contact of a diplomatist At 
official feasts the Doge received tlie diplomatic body 
and the aristocracy of the land in the great Council 

* ' Ciascuna aveva al lato un giovane nobile pomposamente vestito alia 
forastiere che le dava mano afHne clie esse schifassero il pericolo di cader 
in terra che ^ loro molto facile al presente per Taltezza troppo grande de' 
zoccoli che usano a questi tempi.' ( Venctia citta nobUis>%ma e mngoUtrtf 
per Francesco Sansovino, 1581.) 
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Hall, which was lighted by sixty torches, applied to the 
walls or planted in the ceiling. The Doge's wife was 
seated on a platform, having on her right the wives of 
the ambassadors and on her left the ladies of her family. 
The other ladies were seated on small benches. The 
men walked about. Dancing went on before and after 
supper, and until daybreak. At an appointed hour the 
buifet, which consisted of a vaiiety of sugary substances 
made to imitate statues, or animals, or old temples, was 
brought in procession to the Piazza di San Marco by 
the apprentices of the different trades, and was thus 
exposed to the admiration or criticism of the people. 
The great canal was the theatre of other amusements 
which were no less brilliant. Wlien the ' Buceutaur,' 
with the Doge on board, appeared, the gondolas, the 
' palischermi,' and the numberless skiffs that followed, 
got into inextricable confusion. At other times large 
rafts were wont to convey a ball-room painted by 
Paul Veronese or by Jacopo Sansovino. Across the 
open arches the fashionable world appeared, and often 
more than a hundred young women, richly adorned, 
were seen dancing to the sounds of tlie music which 
followed them in gondolas. Lines from Ariosto or 
from Tasso, whose poem, barely published, had already 
become popular, were sung, and certainly the ' freschi ' 
and choruses of the * pillori ' of now-anlays give but a 
faint idea of these pnst splendours. 

The aristocracy had maintained the old custom of 
open-mr conversations. Every morning they met near 
the ducal palace or at the Rialto. After exchang- 
ing polite salutations, they used to spend several 
hours in discussing the events of the day, with all due 
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caution, however, and, says Sansovino, * to the satisfac- 
tion of those who have business with the nobles, since 
they can easily sec them at fixed times, and to the 
astonishment of foreigners, wlio often avail themselves 
of this op})ortunity to see the aristocracy.' In winter 
they did the same in the evening, before going 
to the private reunions. These conversaziones were 
looked upon as a superior school for the sons of 
noblemen who were to be called some day to fill high 
positions in the State. 

No other capital in Europci liad the rich appearance, 
the vivacity, and animation i>cculiar to Venice. The 
churches, the palaces were admired ; so were the shops, 
which were spread throughout the city, even in lanes 
and under the porticoes as well as at the furthest 
parts of the town. Each street had thus the ap- 
])earance of a separate city. Strangers wondered 
at the brilliant whiteness of the window-panes, 
that came from the manufacture of Murano. Sanso- 
vino notices with pride that not only the palaces 
and houses belonging to the rich, but every house, 
even the smallest and humblest, had glass windows, 
and that the oil-skin cloths of other towns were un- 
known in Venice. Every Italian prince had a palace 
there. The Duke of Ferrara had his at San Jacopo 
d'Orio, the Duke of Urbino on the great canal, close to 
the Vendramino Palace ; the Duke of Milan at San 
^lichele, and this property subsequently became that 
of the Mocenigo family. The most admired among 
the new i)alaces were those of Corrcr de la Ca Grande, 
Balbi, Sturmcr, and the Post Office, which were almost 
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all designed by Jacopo Sansoviuo and Scamozzi. The 
first among the old palaces built in tlie Tudesque or 
Gothic style was the Foscari Palace, filled with the works 
of Titian. The beautiful view which may be enjoyed 
from its windows had caused it to be selected as a resi- 
dence for Henry III. The richest and most renowned 
on account of its splendid fiiruiture was the Loredano 
Palace, which dates from the Crusades, but has fallen 
now-a-days to the rank of an inn. Many houses had 
frescoes, some by Paul Veronese, others by Pordenone, 
all now effaced ; a great many also by Tintoretto. 
The interior of these palaces was like a museum. 
The glories of a family were preserved for succeeding 
generations by the pencils of the greatest masters. 
The Morosini Palace is the only one which, by im- 
mortal works, can now give an idea of that intimate 
and living connexion which existed between politics and 
the arts, between the civil and the military elements. 

Manners at this time showed a strange mixture of 
austerity and licentiousness, which recalled the Middle 
Ages, and foreboded the Regency. The State seemed 
to enUst with equal ardour in its service both the 
virtues and tlie follies of its citizens. Not only did 
the courtesans, who were all registered at the Police 
of the Council of Ten, enjoy a European reputation for 
beauty and luxurious tastes; but sage magistrates could, 
without giving scandal, indulge their passions in the face 
of the whole world.' The supposed mysteries of Venice 
are an invention which served as a conventional veil 
complacently thrown over the sometimes irregular pro- 
' Montaigne, TraveU in Italy. 
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ceedings of a neighbour. The mask and Venetian 
mantle hid nothing, but gave a right to be looked upon 
as incognito. Nowhere was life more open or yet so 
easy, for attention could be as easily diverted as the 
people of Venice can cross their narrow streets without 
elbowing each other. It is, however, time for our 
supposed travellers to tear themselves away firom the 
seductive attractions of the Queen of the Adriatic, 
and to resume their road to Eome. 

Xo French gentleman failed at Ferrara to pay his 
resfKJCts to Duke Alphonso. Court carriages drove 
him to the palace, where a chamberlwn introduced 
him to the Duke, who received him standing and 
uncovcre<L He never failed to say that he was the 
much obliged servant of the *very Christian' king. 
Ferrara lacked animation. There were many palaces, 
liut few shops. Life altogether departed when the 
Omrt left, and grass soon began to grow in her large 
and straight-hned streets when she ceased to be the 
residence of the Dukes of Este. 

Bologna was larger and more peopled than Ferrara, 
but more agitated and anxious in appearance, for the 
old factions had not died away. The Pepoli faction 
was the strongest, the most turbulent, and the one 
which least obeyed the authority of the Pope's legate, 
until, a little later, the head of that house was punished 
by the intrepid Sixtus V. The town was famous 
for its inchned tower, its huge statue of Neptune by 
John of Bologna, its porticoes, and its cheapness, which 
equalled that of Padua. But the statue of Neptune 
then commanded in Italy the greatest and perhaps 
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somewhat exaggerated admiration. Foreigners were 
amazed on seeing it.^ Nothing is more cm-ious than 

, to collect the various criticisms made at different 
epochs in regard to works of art. The history of 
istc, had it ever been attempted, would have shown 
ihat tliose generations which create works are almost 
llways unjust towards the preceding generations, are 

' much taken with themselves, very exclusive, and 
ingenuously convinced that they have realised the 
ideal in the beautiful. Those, on the contrary, that 
reproduce, imitate, and supply by eclecticism their 
defidency in creative power, are far more liberal in 
spirit and enlightened in mind. Their judgmeiit is 
impartial and generally just. Such is, it cannot be 

^.doubted, the cjise with our own times. But the 
Uore productive generations of former times suc- 
seded one another, each condemning its immediate 
decessor; and taste, going constantly from one 
Ktreme to another, was necessarily periodically 
changed. At the end of the sixteenth century, the 
works of the Renaissance were little appreciated, and 
the Giraud Palace in Eome, one of the finest works of 
Bramante, was then considered (who would believe it?) 
as ordinary and dull-looking. Montaigne and his 
contemporaries see ' nothing very remarkable either 
inside or outside ' of the once justly celebrated ducal 
Palace of Urbino, A hundred years ago the Church 
of St. Ignatius Wiis looked upon as the finest in Home, 

' A trftVeUar of that time thus describes the afatue : — ' It is a hand- 
tome lurgo fountain, oa tbe top of wbicb there ia h mooater bronze Nep- 
tune, thnt treiida upon four children, twelve dra^oDa, and four eyrens, 
which throw out water from 56 spouts.' — Paris Bibl. Imp. 66C2, fo, 80< 
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and the portal of the Sciarra Palace on the Corso as the 
eighth wonder of the world. It was put on a par with 
the Vatican and the Obehsk. The people believed it 
to be of one stone. Travellers, on arrival^ at once let 
their friends know that they had seen and admired it. 
It should also be noticed that the Neptune at Bologna 
was finished in 1564, under the patronage of Charles 
Borromeo, then the Pope's legate there. Though 
a priest, a prince of the Church, and a saint, he did 
not scruple nor show any dislike to promote the erection 
of a colossal statue representing a divinity of antiquity, 
and destined to be, notwithstanding its nudity, ex- 
posed to the public gaze.^ What would now-a-days 
be thought of a bishop who would ornament the 
enclosure before his cathedral with a statue of 
Neptune? Fashion was still faithful to mythology, 
and the Catholic movement of which the cardinal was 
one of the heroes, though already victorious on the 
religious side, and fighting strenuously against the 
science of the Kenaissance, had not yet attacked the 
arts, which were still impregnated with the spirit of 
modem paganism bequeathed to it by the preceding 
century. One generation more, and the reaction had 
reached the artistic sphere, and had enlisted on its 
side the Dominicans, and such great masters of a new 
school as Guido B^jni, Guercino, and Kibera. 

Having crossed the Apennines, our travellers entered 
Tuscany, and approached Florence with a certain degree 

' In the instructioos, preparatory to the canonisation of St Charles, 
this fact was brought up against him by the 'Advocatus Diaboli' (1610). 
But the reaction had already then reached the arts. 
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of emotion, from which no one can refrain on seeing 
for the first time that privileged land, where the 
language spoken by the people reminds one of the 
classical diction of those wlio created the Italian 
language, where the progress of centuries is marked at 
each step by some masterpiece, where everything 
breathes refinement, elegance, polish, taste, and the 
pleasures of the intellect, and where the beauties of 
nature enhance the greatness of the works of man. 

Florence was always considered the most beautiful 
town in Italy, but poUtical life had left it. Instead of 
exhibiting all the luxury of former times, or spending 
enormous sums in building, the great famihes lived 
quietly either in their palaces or in those country villas 
which crown the surrounding heights. To escape the 
notice of the Government, whose avarice and arbitrary 
proceedings they knew too well, they hid their wealth. 
The terrorism introduced by Cosmo de* Medici was 
continued, though in a modified degree, and without 
being acknowledged even by those who were the ' 
victims of it, under Francis. His foreign policy was 
deceit, his home government brutal force. The only 
moral tie which existed between tlie Duke and his late 
republican subjects was bodily fear. The middle and 
lower classes suffered less by the new state of things, 
but they were burdened with taxes. These were 
levied on marriage contracts, sales, purchases, objects 
of primary necessity, upon meat, exchange, the pro- 
duce of the land, imported goods — in fact, upon 
everything. A visible torpor had succeeded to the 
old animation. The luxury of horses, for which 
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Florence had been noted, no longer existed. The arts 
and the sciences were in a similar state of dulness. 
The two fashionable artists, Bartolomeo Ammanati and 
Giovanni, said to be of Bologna, but a native in reality 
of Douai, worked for the Court. The one was com- 
pleting the Uffizi of Vasari, and the courtyard of the Pitti 
Palace, intending to continue the style of Brunelleschi, 
but unable to obtain the simple elegance displayed 
in the * facade ' of the same palace. The statue of 
Cosmo, worked by Giovanni, already adorned the ducal 
piazza. Of the various branches of industry, that of 
silk manufacture was alone advancing. The fine stuffs 
known as ' rascia ' were exported all over Europe and 
even to the West Indies.^ 

Strangers hastened to admire the * Night ' of Michael 
Angelo, who had died only a few years before, but 
whose name had already acquired the prestige which 
must outlive all the changes of fashion. After San 
Lorenzo, the next visit was to the Cathedral, which 
called for no special attention ; then to the celebrated 
fountains of the pleasure-grounds of Pratolino and 
Castello, which, with the artificial water-falls and foun- 
tains of the Villa d'Este, near Tivoli, and of Bataglia, 
near Padua, were the delight of the people of that day. 
The higher classes having, from motives of prudence, 
secluded themselves from the world, the Court absorbed 
all attention, and replaced, or endeavoured to replace, 
by its animation, that of which it had deprived the 
country. Strangers were taken to see the Grand-Duke's 
two palaces, his stables, and his extensive menagerie. 

' In 1570 more than two million 8cudi*s worth of these stufia wm 
exported. 
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Following the practice of almost every Court at that 
time, the public was allowed to be a spectator of 
the sovereign's repast. In the dining hall and at the 
npper end of the table could be seen the celebrated 
Bianca Capello/ whose full and great beauty, as well as 
her proud demeanour, called forth tlie admiration of 
the looker-on, having on her left Duke Francis, a 
swarthy, stumpy-looking man, rather below the middle 
height, with thick hmbs, no distinction of manner, but 
exceedingly pohte, his hat in his hand and the smile 
ever on his Hp whenever he passed along the crowd 
of courtiers that tlu'onged his paths. The picture of 
health, he seemed to be forty years of age. Opposite 
the Duchess, whenever he was in Florence, for he 
generally hved in Rome, sat a handsome man, with a 
noble though harsh and unprepossessing countenance, 
tall and graceful, and wearing the purple gown 
rather with military ease than ecclesiastical becoming- 
nese. This was Cardinal Ferdinand of Medici, the 
brother and presumptive heir of Francis, variously 
the friend, the confidant, and the adversary of the 
Duchess. When at llome, Bianca often used to write to 
him, to open her heart to him, and give him the minutest 
details respecting Ler life and her health.* The 
lookers-on noted every phase of the repast, admired 
the Duke's sobriety, noticed how much water he mixed 
with his wine, nor did they fail to remark tliat the 

• ' The Duchess is handsome, according to Italina taste. Iler face is 
1 agraeable and her counteDOtice haughty; her tvaist is large, and her breasts 
I Utewise. She eeems to delight in the knowledge thatshehns bewitched 
I ^ftt prince, and that «he will long have him in hot power.' — Travelt of 
1 Montaigne. 

~' i orifinfil correspond enco exists in the atotc archives at Florence. 
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Duchess did not follow his example. To this subject 
the gravest men of the day seldom failed to allude, even 
in their official correspondence. The Pope's repasts 
are mentioned and described in the diplomatic reports. 
Cardinal d'Este, when writing to Paris, in a moment 
of spite, most unfairly taxes Sixtus V. with being 
more lively and expansive after than before supper ; 
and Pasquier praises Henry HI.'s ambassador in 
Kome, M. de Pisany, for being 'one of the wisest 
gentlemen he knew, since he drank neither water nor 
wine nor any other beverage.'^ 

The time to visit Florence was on the day of St. John. 
Strangers and peasants, led by their curates, crowded 
to the capital ; peasant women and numerous monks, 
with large-brimmed straw hats, such as were made in 
Florence then. For several days the town wore an 
appearance of gala. Processions took place, when 
St. Francis was exhibited, showing his stigmata ; and 
St. George was paraded, fighting the dragon that sends 
fire from his mouth. These were held alternately with 
races of ' barberi' and empty chariots. Bianca and the 
Grand-Duke appeared on a balcony. At one of these 
races, Strozzi's chariot seemed to have the advantage 
over that of the sovereign, whereupon everyone ap- 
plauded, and, though the victory was undecided, the 
people insisted on the prize being given to Strozzi. 
This significant demonstration alarmed the nobles, who 
were always the first to feel the rigour of their master's 
hand. The fetes ended on the eve of St. John, by the 
homage ceremony of the Sienna people and the grand 

* Letters of Stephen Paaquier, 1723, vol. ii. p. 468. 
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illumination of the cupola of the Cathedral That day, 
the only one during the yeai-, the youog girla of the 
nobility and the middle classes could go into the streets 
and appear in pubHc. Towards night, the Grand-Duke 
ascended a platform erected against the waUa of his 
palace, which were hung with rich stuffs. The Pope's 
Nuncio sat on his left. The envoy from Ferrara stood 
at a respectful distance.^ Then began the marching 
past. Young men, representing Sienna and its depen- 
dencies, and carrj'ing the colours of its respective towns 
and villages, badly mounted on small horses or mules, 
passed one by one before the grand-ducal tribune, and 
as each was announced by a herald, he offered to the 
Grand-Duke, in the midst of general hilarity, either a 
silver goblet or a flag. Such proceedings were wanting 
in dignity, and far more resembled a masquerade than 
a state ceremony. A pyramid raised upon a huge car 
I followed the cavalcade. Children, representing angels, 
eat on the steps, and a man ^sed to the summit with an 
■ iron bar was intended to represent St. John. The Hat^ 
, lessness of the performers and the irreverent behaviour 
of the spectators showed the feehng of the people, who 
' cared Utile for the Medici. 

If the capital, however, still trembled underthehold 
[ -of its new masters, the country was quiet and pro- 
I'SperouB. Those who journeyed through it, found the 
^ towns well paved, the roads well kept, and everywhere 
Btone bridges sohdly constructed. At measured dis- 
f tances, various inscriptions showed what share each com- 

' The Emperor and the great Po-ners had ageoU, but no amboaaadon, 
\ In Florence, Tuscany being considered a lief of the Empire. 
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mune had to take in the making of and cost of keeping 
up these roads. The fields were like gardens ; the hills, 
cut into terraces, were crowded with vineyards, chest- 
nut, olive, and mulberry trees. The mountains were 
in most cases cultivated up to their very summits, 
and everywhere men were seen hard at work. On 
Sundays and on feast-days, these labourers showed 
themselves playing the lute, the shepherdesses sang 
lines from Ariosto, while the cut corn lay on the 
ground for many days, there being no apprehension 
of robbery. Everjrwhere activity reigned ; the mind 
was cultivated, and property was respected. Foreigners 
were much struck by this. 

At Pistoja, the Kospigliosi, who in the following 
century were to see one of their descendants ascend 
the throne of St. Peter, held the first position among 
the noble families of the land. Taddeo Kospigliosi was 
known for his hberal hospitality. Montaigne, who was 
honoured by it, foimd ' the palace much adorned ; the 
service somewhat badly done, considering the splendour 
of the repast ; few servants ; wine served after meals, as 
. in Germany.' 

Lucca was still a free State, at least apparently so. 
Thanks to the Emperor's protection, she had hitlierto 
escaped the fate of Sienna and Pisa. All her noblemen 
were engaged in commerce. The Buonvisi were the first 
family of the place. Nothing could be livelier than 
the aspect which the town wore, or pleasanter than 
the life led there. Many palaces, somewhat small but 
of good architectural merit, allowed both light and air 
to penetrate through high windows into spacious and 
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vaulted rooms. In summer the meals were served in 
the doorway, and the passer-by jomed in conversation 
with those who sat at dinner. There were few horses 
and no carriages. When any lady of rank went out, 
it was usually on a mule, and followed by a servant. 
The town resembled one large family, somewhat iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. The manners of the 
people, their turn of mind, and even their amusements 
reminded the visitor of the good old times, the great 
epoch of free cities in the Middle Ages. Few foreigners 
went there. Wlaen they did, it was mostly on their 
way to the batlis of Lucca or of La Vilia, which were 
both much in vogue at that time and much praised as 
regards comfort. Living was cheap : a pound of veal 
cost l^d., and all otlier things were in proportion. 

The batliing season lasted during the three summer 
months, but tlie Lucca nobility were wont to congregate 
there in May and in October, not for the sake of health, 
but in pursuit of pleasure, country dauces, flirtations, 
and an intimacy untrammelled by etiquette. Some- 
times a good troop of comedians, even that of the 
Disiosi, the most renowned in Italy, gave a series of 
representations, but dancing was the favourite amuse- 
ment. The most influential people gave dances in 
turns. The people of the neighbouring villages were 
invited, by notice that on such a day such a person 
would give a dance. No one was backward in availing 
themselves of the invitation. The peasant girls who 
were known for their beauty arrived dressed as ladies. 
All wore white shoes, fine stockings, and a silk apron, 
and a rose over the right or left ear, as they 
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belonged to the French or Spanish side. They 
curtsied in French fashion, by bending the knees— 
a usage followed in Tuscany and in the Duchy of 
XJrbino— and danced with much grace and style the 
various national dances, and especially the ' caprioles 
and moulinets ' (a skip and a twist). The fashionable 
people all mixed in the dance, if only not to appear 
* too reserved.' The ball generally began on the 
piazza, and, when the heat became too great, it was 
continued in the Buonvisi Palace. A supper always 
terminated the feast. The prettiest peasant girls were 
chosen to sit at the principal table. A similar distinction 
was always conferred upon the celebrated Divizia, a 
peasant woman who was neither young nor pretty, and 
who neither knew how to read nor to write, but who 
knew how to improvise pretty lines upon mythological 
or other subjects, and could recite Ariosto from begin- 
ning to end, merely from having often heard it recited 
to her. Sometimes at the end of a ball prizes were 
given to the guests. It was a true and genuine gaiety, 
altogether without false pride on the one hand, or 
shyness on the other, wholly in conformity with the 
customs of a people the various classes of which did 
not look upon one another as enemies, but were, on the 
contrary, accustomed to live in harmony, and knew how 
to meet without mingling. 

Besides travelling from north to south, or from south 
to north, that is, between Kome and Upper Italy, or 
the countries beyond the Alps, the road from Kome to 
Naples was not less frequented. It followed the old 
Via Appia, and passed through Marino and Velletri. 
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Well-mounted horsemen could ride to Naples in four 
days. But, as the country was overrun by bands of 
robbers, travellers preferred waiting for the slower but 
safer journey with tht 'procaccio,' a kind of caravan 
which had been oi^aniaedfor the conveyance of goods, 
and which was escorted by papal and vice-regal guards. 
Upon this road, which was Imdly famed for its dirty 
and crowded inns, might be seen, whenever a procaccio 
went by, a crowd of monks, priests, bishops and llieir 
suites, tradespeople and men of business, Spaniards in 
great numbers, but few other foreigners, and scarcely 
any French, for they seldom visited a land the 
sovereign of which was so often at war with their 
own. ' Naples, however,' writes a Frenchman who was 
there at the end of the sixteenth century, ' is not a 
bad place for Frenchmen, provided they can bear 
patiently with a httle chaff j but that accounts for there 
only being one Frenchman there now-a-days, and he is 
there only because of Orazio, who they say is the best 
horseman in Italy.' A Latin inscription, written on a 
monumental post erected on the confines of the Neapo- 
litan territory, promised to those who arrived as friends 
a peaceful stay, the absence of immorality, and the pro- 
tection which good laws aflbrtl : — ' Hospea, hie sunt lines 
regni Neapolitan!. Si amicus advcnls, omnia pacata 
inveuies et, malis moribus pulsis, bonas leges.' The 
first result of these good laws was the exaction of 
the guardians of the public safety, and of the 
customs officers, who were most severe against people 
leaving the country. The exportation of horses 
of bullion was strictly prohibited. No man waa allowed 
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to take more than 25 scudi with him. From Fondi 
downwards the road was paved. Foreigners marvelled 
at the beauty of the various sites they came across. 
Terracina, Fondi, Mola di Gaeta stnick them as very 
*graceftir places, but they complained of the ignorance of 
the inhabitants, who were unable to satisfy their curiosity 
with respect to the numerous antiquities which they 
met on their way. 

The Venetian senator Girolamo Lippomano, who 
was sent shortly after the battle of Lepanto as an 
ordinary ambassador to the Court of Don Juan of 
Austria, then residing at Naples, gives of that city the 
following description ^ : — 

' The antiquity of Naples, the beauty of her position, 
her numerous aristocracy (there are 13 dukes, 30 mar- 
quises, and 54 counts, who almost all inhabitlheir own 
palaces, and some of whom, though in debt, in conse- 
quence of the great expenses in which they indulge, have 
from 50,000 to 100,000 ducats a year), the abundance 
of everything, her large population, which is reckoned 
at 200,000 inhabitants, and her number of hospitals 
and richly endowed monasteries, make her a truly royal 
city, and give her rank as one of the principal towns 
of Europe. Among the pious institutions of the place 
there is a " Mont de Pi^te " (pawnbroker's) which lends 
money without interest to those in want. The Jews 
are no more allowed to reside in Naples than in any 
other of His Catholic Majesty's dominions. Thanks 
to its advantageous position on the sea, to its palaces, 
gardens, and public monuments, which cover the plains 
and the surrounding hills; thanks to its commercial 

' 1675. Rel. Ven. CoU. Alberi. 
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relations abroad and to the extreme facility with which 
tradespeople can from day to day acquire houses 
and trade stocks in the country for many hundred 
tliousand scudi's worth, Naples has become one of the 
richest towns of Italy and of Europe. Though she has 
long had this reputation, her population has nevertheless 
greatly increased during the last thirty years, and 
indeed to such a degree that the area of the town, 
which formerly covered four miles, now covers sis. 
The two miles thus added are ahnost already built up, 
for the people like to hve in Naples, owing to the 
franchise which the town enjoys, to the work, of which 
poor people arc never in want, and because they are not, 
as in the provinces, tyrannised over by the Govern- 
ment agents. There are 100,000 fires in Naples, and 
by fire I mean a house, be it a palace or a cottage. 
Upwards of three thousand " tomuli " of grain are 
consumed every day, irrespectively of that which the 
convents and other congregations absorb. Many people 
think that this aggrandisement of Naples is not in the 
King's interest, because those who leave the provinces, 
where they would have continued to pay taxes, are 
exempted in Naples, and, what is worse, because in 
time of war the natives, numerous, excitable, and un- 
ruly as they are, besides disliking the Spaniards, might 
attempt a revolution. It is therefore believed that the 
Government would do well to strengthen and enlarge 
Fort St. Elmo, which commands the greater portion of 
the new quarters. The Neapolitaus are very religious 
and zealous in the service of God, but will not hear 
of any tribunal of the Inquisition. The mere 
mention of the word woiild cause them to rise, as 
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indeed they have already done. The inhabitants of 
this noble country are clever and prompt in their 
undertakings. They cultivate letters and the arts, they 
devote themselves to commerce and to agriculture, to 
all the occupations of peace and war, but are wanting 
in stabihty, and ever anxious to possess something new. 
This fault, which we read of as peculiar to the nation at 
all times, is the cause of those seditions, wars, ruins, and 
other calamities which are the consequence of the ambi- 
tion and natural venom of such people. The prudence, 
however, of the Spaniards, or rather the want of native 
chiefs and protectors of the country, accounts for their 
being now in peace and incredibly submissive, thus 
greatly helping the Government properly to organize 
itself.' 

Such a peaceful state was, however, ilever of very long 
duration. As a smouldering fire for ever works in the 
interior of Vesuvius, so discontent was ever breeding 
secretly, and periodically broke out in rebellions which 
were repressed at once with excessive severity. Nume- 
rous imprisonments and a few executions were the 
consequence of such revolts, and those who were com- 
promised sought to escape into the Pontifical territory, 
where the hand of the Viceroy could not reach them. 
Some years after Lippomano's embassy, a repressed 
rebellion caused Kome to be filled with some 10,000 or 
12,000 Neapolitan emigrants, among whom was Prince 
Ventograno, who had contrived to escape in the disguise 
of a gray friar. ^ 

» Cardinal d'Este to M. de ViUeroyj Sejpt; 4, 1686*--Bibl. Imp. Paris, 
CoU. Harlay, 288. 
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The sosiego (an untranslatable Spanish word, inas- 
much as no other language can exactly render that 
feeling peculiar to the Spanish nation, which results 
from pride and indifference, from an exaggerated idea 
of one's own dignity, and from a natural tendency to 
idleness), the luxury, and magnificence of the represen- 
tatives of Charles V. and of Philip II. had become 
proverbial. * I thought I was going to visit a vice- 
roy,' writes one, ' and I found the King of Spain.' Com- 
plaints were also loud against the manner in which the 
public money was lavished, for which some viceroys, and, 
still more, their agents, were culpably responsible, as 
well as against the numerous abuses and inconveniences 
resulting especially from frequent changes. There 
were, however, among the viceroys several statesmen 
of merit, men of note, well-behaved towards their 
subjects, and better than the reputation they left be- 
hind them. Constantly exposed as they were to the 
intrigues of rivals in Madrid, to the suspicious humour 
of their sovereign, to the hatred of the nobility, and to 
the turbulent character of the Neapohtan people, the 
position of these high functionaries was not an enviable 
one, and cannot be compared with the most difficult 
and complex positions of a similar nature in our times. 

Such was the aspect which Italy bore towards the 
end of the pontificate of Gregory XIII. 

The travellers, whom we have accompanied from the 
Alps, have at last almost reached their journey s end. 
Fifteen miles ahead they see in the horizon two cul- 
minating points : Monte Mario and St. Peter without 
its cupohi, but already throwing up that lofty gallciy 
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which was to bear it. The children of that rude gene- 
ration, httle accustomed to hide their feelings, give 
way to the emotions which the sight creates. They 
dismount, bow their heads to the ground, and wash it 
with their tears ; then, lifting their hands to heaven, 
bless God that He should have spared them to see the 
Holy City. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE COXCLAVE. 

At the time that our narrative begins, Gregory XTII. 
had entered his eighty-fourth year, and was approaching 
the end of the thirteentli year of his pontificate. No- 
thing, however, showed that his end was near. Tlie 
Pope, whose constitution w^as equally robust and san • 
guine, enjoyed apparently perfect liealth. As before, lie 
said mass three times a week, and often a[)i)eared in 
public, took exercise by walking up and down the long 
galleries of the Vatican, which he had mostly built him- 
self, attended his chapels and his (consistories, and, on 
certain fixed days, received the ambassadors of tin. 
great Powers. He had the talent, which, in the opinion 
of his contemporaries, was a guarantee of longevity, of 
putting GcOsily aside all disagreeable or painful thoughts. 
Ilis friends hoped therefore to see him, like his lather 
and other membei's of his family, reach the hist limits 
of the human age. Those, however, who frequented 
the Vatican, and the Venetian envoys who were for 
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Notwithstanding the doctor's entreaties, Gregory 
had fasted severely during Lent. On April 5, a fever 
seized him, which did not, however, prevent his being 
present in the chapel on the following Sunday, or pre- 
siding at the consistory on the Monday, after receiving 
the Spanish ambassador. On the following day he 
took to his bed, never again to rise from it. His 
illness (bronchitis) made such rapid progress that he 
could neither confess nor receive communion, and on 
April 10, as his nephew, Cardinal San Sisto, adminis- 
tered the last sacraments to him, he gave up the 
ghost.^ 

Gregory ^ was bom at Bologna on January 7, 1502. 
His father was a tradesman of ordinary means, who 
belonged to that ' mezzo ceto ' w^hich in Italy, at that 
time, far suipassed the middle classes of other 
countries in their way of living, their education and 
comforts, but which an almost insurmountable barrier 
separated from the nobility of the land. Gregory's 
father had had the good fortune of marrying a 
Marescalchi, and of thus being admitted into the ranks 
of the Bologna aristocracy and seeing his son become 
a successor of St. Peter. He thus became the founder 
of the illustrious family of the Buoncompagni, which 
later was merged into another Papal family, the 
Ludovisi (Gregory XV.), both of which are now repre- 
sented by the family of Prince Piombino. Hugh, his 



' Maffeii Ann. Greg. XIII. 

' Rel. Ven. CoU. Alberi, t. x. The Ambasaadors Paolo Tiepolo, An- 
tonio Tiepolo; Giovanni Corraro, and Lorenzo Priuli. Rel. Chevalier 
Suguidi. Arch. Med. Flor. fil. 3C06. 
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son, had studied law, and filled with honour, for 
three years, at the University of Bologna, the office 
of lecturer. Among his numerous audience were men 
destined to play a great part in the world and even 
to wear the tiara. Among these were Eeginald Pole, 
Charles Borromeo, Alexander Famese, Otto Truchsess. 
He was thirty-six years of age when he left the 
university and his country to go to Kome and become 
a priest. The rapid career which he made was due to 
his great reputation as a lawyer, to his proverbial 
honesty, and a little also perhaps to the good graces 
of Paul rV. and of the CarafTas. He was specially es- 
teemed as a lawyer, and as such made himself useful and 
was equal to the increased duties imposed upon him. 
Having been remarked at the Council of Trent, as 
apostolic auditor entrusted with 'the drawing up of 
decrees, he was promoted by Pius IV. to be a cardinal, 
and was sent soon after to Spain, with the delicate 
mission of revising the case of the unfortunate Carranza, 
Archbishop of Toledo. From that time he was looked 
upon as ' papable ' — eligible to the papacy. His election 
was a settled thing in the minds of the cardinals before 
even they met in conclave, and on the third day he was 
elected Pope by ' adoration,' that is without ballot, and 
by the fact of the spontaneous and unanimous consent 
of all the members of the Sacred College. 

We have already examined the merits of Gregory 
Xni. As head of the Church, he was certainly a 
great man and an intelligent Pontifl*, zealously pursuing 
the work of reform, though with more prudence than 
his over strict predecessor, entering into the just 
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appreciation of the high mission which he had to ftilfil, 
and fulfilling it in accordaQce with tlie spirit of the age 
and in conformity with the wants of tlie period. This 
estimate of the man is confirmed by the unanimous 
testimony of all his contemporaries, even of his de- 
tractors, and has been ratified by history. No one has 
ever tried to contest it. Parsimonious with respect 
to himself, he was singularly Mberol, and even mag- 
nificent, in everything connected with the performance 
of public offices. He was prodigal perhaps of his 
Uaances when it was a question of endowing churches, 
or of founding a college, or of propagating the faith in 
distant countries, or of erecting monuments, rather rich 
than tasteful — a fault, by the way, not so much his 
own as that of the times in which he hved. 

As temporal sovereign, Gregory by no means rea- 
lized the hopes conceived of him on his accession. The 
position of Italy, as that of Europe, required a statesman 
I of the highest order at Rome. Gregory was only a 
I lawyer. He delighted in nothing so much as to pre- 
I side at the 'segnatura,' or any other tribunal. He 
looked at everything from an exclusively legal point of 
view. His opinion once formed, he gave it witliout 
ever resciading his judgment, unless by dint of logical 
reasonings he was made to see that he was in the 
wrong. No considerations of opportunity or political 
requirements could exercise any influence over his 
mind. He was a judge devoted to justice, but who 
sought justice only where right existed. When he 
thought he had cleared that point which to him 
was the only essential one to clear, his decrees were 
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given, and lie believed that he had fulfilled the duties 
of a sovereign. As for the carrying out of his decrees, 
he troubled himself Uttle about it, so that his ordi- 
nances and decisions were always looked upon as dead 
letters. With regard to political matters, he under- 
stood them little, took no interest in them, had no 
sequence in his views, and, what is worse, showed at 
times some wish to initiate plans hkely to animate 
foreign Courts with the hope that he would carry out 
that which he neither had the means nor the earnest 
will to reahze. ^ He left the care of his state affairs 
to Cardinal Galli, better known as Cardinal of Como, 
who had already under Pius IV. been entrusted with 
the reins of government. Como was narrow-minded, 
but honest, a man who liked and attracted men 
of httle worth, and who tried to keep himself in 
power by a simple process (much followed at Courts), 
which consists in following the tastes rather than 
adopting the ideas of one's master. He studiously 
avoided speaking to the Pope oftener than was neces- 
sary upon political matters, represented things to him 
in their most favourable light, spared liim all mental 
labour, postponed matters difficult to resolve or pro- 
longed indefinitely questions of an intricate nature 
(which, by the way, is often a detestable solution of 
such questions). The Pope, who was a determined 
partisan of peac>e, nevertheless irritated sovereigns by his 
want of proper attention to them or their cause, when 

^ ^ Quanto alle cose di stato, il Papa ne h pochissimo intelligentey e in 
nisi^un modo ad esse inclinato, onde uon si diletta d' intenderle no di trnt- 
tarle molto profondamente, e abborrisce i pen^ieri e travagli necessari a 
cbi ne ha da aver cura.* — Paolo Tiepolo, liel, 1670. 
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once he believed himself to be in the right. The 
lawyer always had the whip-hand of the jx)litician. 
The Cardinal acted in the same manner, and his 
master enjoyed the accounts which he gave of his 
interviews with the various ambassadors. No one 
knew better than Como how to put in a disagreeable 
word without in the least departing from his exquisite 
politeness of manner. 

Members of the diplomatic body, however, gave him 
credit for being accommodating so soon as a decision 
had been come to by the Pope, and, genemlly speaking, 
to be a man of his word. Como had formerly been 
the retainer of a Eoman prelate. When Monsignor 
Garimberto rode out on horseback, young Galli fol- 
lowed him on foot. Now matters had changed, and 
the same prelate could be seen in the ante-room of the 
splendid Bramante^ Palace on the Piazza Scossa Cavalh 
which was then the property of the powerful cardinal, 
happy and honoured by the recognition of his former 
servant. The Eomans found it natural enough. Each 
would have done as much, for everyone was accus- 
tomed to these sudden changes and vicissitudes of 
fortune. The Venetian ambassador, however, mentions 
the fact as a proof of what fortune can do for a man 
at tlie Pontifical Court. 

The Pope's ne})hews, Cardinal San Sisto, son of 
Gregory's brother ^ an excellent man, whose tendencies 

* KDown 88 the Giraud Palace, one of the masterpieces of Braiunnte. 
It pa-'^^'^'d from the hands of the Cardinal of Como at the same time as 
Mondragone to the Delmontes, and from them to the Borphoae, whence 
it passed into many other hands. It now belongs to Duke Torlouia. 

« Cardinal d'Este to Villeroy, June 17, 1580. Paris, Coll. Ilarlay, 288. 
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were French, and Cardinal Guastavillani, a son of his 
sister, and rather a man of the world than a statesman,^ 
whose agreeable ways were much hked, had each good 
fortunes but no share of power. 

It was said of Gregory, that, little liked by his 
subjects, and caring less for popularity, except at 
times, he was sincerely attached to none but to 
Giacomo, Duke of Sora, his natural son, the offspring 
of an attachment with a Bologna lady while he was 
still a professor of law, and long before he had entered 
holy orders.^ This son constituted the happiness and 
torment of the Pope. Gregory had centred all his 
affections in him ; but scruples of conscience, the 
duties of his office, the pious exhortations of Padre 
Toledo and of Charles Borromeo, made him decide on 
removing him from his person. The ties of blood 
always ended by bringing him back. Gregory's home 
existence was spent in these constant secret struggles, 
which were apparent by the occasional disgrace and 
returns to favour of which the young Giacomo was 
alternately the object, by his sudden banishments from 
the capital and subsequent recalls. Sora was a young 
man of elegant ways, of a gentle and agreeable cha- 
racter, very thoughtless, but generally liked. Ever in 
debt, he led a splendid existence at the Palazzo Colonna, 
which he occupied with his wife. Donna Costanza 
Sforza, a sister of the Count di Santa Fiora.^ A 
bitter enemy of the Farnese, he was an instrument in 

* Kel. Ven. Paolo Tiepolo. 
^ Litta, Famiglia Buoncompagni^ tav. ii. 

' Cardinal de* Medici to the Grand-Duke Francis, his brother, 1565. 
Sora*s debts were reckoned at 150,000 scudi. 
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the hands of the adversaries of that family. Cardinal 
de' Medici had also an eye upon him, for the use which 
he could make of him in the coming Conclave. 
Gregory's changeable humour towards him affected 
him deeply. He confided his grief to everyone, com- 
plained bitterly of the fate that made him son of a 
Pope ; but no sooner did the rays of fortune shine upon 
him, than his careless nature got the better of him. 
At the commencement and also in the latter years of 
the pontificate he held the important and lucrative 
post of Governor of Holy Church — that is, of com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pontifical forces, and military 
governor of Eome. With Cardinal Como, then, as 
State Minister, and his son Giacomo as guardian of his 
personal security, as well as of that of his subjects, 
Pope Gregory XTTT. governed his States. High legal 
attainments, honesty, goodness, almost good-nature, 
characterised the Pope, mediocrity his cabinet minister, 
and carelessness liis military superintendent. Though 
the treasury and the country were gradually getting 
poorer, life was easy in Eome, where money poured 
in with the strangers that came, and where the 
action of tlie Government was scarcely felt — 'where 
both good and bad were equally at their ease ; ' but 
brigandage and penury were rife in the provinces, and 
impotence and impunity reigned everywhere. 

Gregory was a fine man ; he was tall and majestic, 
liis forehead low, but broad and little wrinkled. Ilis 
look, which was kind,^ showed the honesty which was 

* This description is taken from a picture of that day in the Villa 
Ludoviai, and from a more recent statue. 
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liis principal cliaracteristic. Nevertheless he was not 
prepossessing at first. He affected, as is so often the 
case, that which he had least, viz. severity, and took 
pleasure in making Ufe disagreeable to those who had 
to treat with him, as, for instance, to ambassadors. 
Through this borrowed mask, however, men soon saw 
how good he was at heart. His kindness was too 
general to allow of his attaching himself strongly to 
any individual, and was therefore powerless in attaching 
others to him. Such a failing in a sovereign is un- 
doubtedly a great one, since it deprives him of solid 
and devoted attachments, while it creates around hhn 
a vacuum which will only appear to him in the day of 
evil, and when it is too late to fill the gap. 

Gregory XIH. loved the country, and spent regularly 
part of the summer at a villa which Vignola had built 
for Cardinal Altemps, above Frascati, on the slope of 
the Latin Hills, in a magnificent country the picturesque 
charms of which have often been described. Mondra- 
gone — the magnificent result not of genius but of 
perfect intuition of proportions, and enjojnng the pure 
air and broad view which with Eome includes a great 
portion of the Papal dominions — was dear to Gregory, 
He spent there his happiest moments. Beneath the 
hospitable roof of the illustrious Altemps, he could, 
better than at the Vatican or at the Quirinal, throw off 
all preoccupations and avoid the ennuis of oflScial life, 
but especially that of receiving ambassadors, who, 
however, using their privilege, sometimes came to dis- 
turb him in his retreat. At Mondragone took place, 
in the spring of the year 1573, the tragi-comical scene 
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of the expuL-iion of the ambassador Paolo Tiepolo, who i 
had brought the Pope the news of the sigoing of peace 
between Venice and the Turks. Hearing of this 
defection, which he had so little expected after the 
victory of Lepanto, Gregory got up from his chair in 
passion, flew upon the unfortunate ambassador, who at 
once took to his heels, and pursued him through the 
house. The ambassador, finding himself abandoned 
by his followers, was obliged to return alone to Eome, 
without even an escort, and in danger of being robbed 
by the mercenaries who, on their way to Naples, were 
then infesting the Campagna. This strange proceeding 
made a great noise at the time, but did not bring on a 
rupture of diplomatic relations between Venice and 
Eome. 

Cardinal AJtemps had built Mondragone to be agree- 
able to the Pope, but the latter, while accepting hia 
oflers of hosjjitality, never spared his host. He had 
ordered that the titles of the holders of Church fiefa 
should be revised, and, to everyone's astonishment, 
Altemps was not exempted. In Gregory's time the 
laws were made for everyone, but were obeyed 
by nobody, as occurred in the present case. The 
work of the revision, which had resulted from a con- ' 
ception of right, and was a measure corresponding 
to a want felt by the Administration, caused great 
alarm among the nobility, but nothing came of it. 
The Romans were wont to say, ' Haberaus Papam J 
negativum.' 

Such was the Pontiff who had just died. Notwith* 
Btanding the alarming rumours which foreboded hit J 
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death, and which had filled Eome during the winter, 
no one was prepared for it, not even the members of 
his own family, nor those most intimate at Court, and 
best informed on all that took place.^ People found 
that the Pope lasted too long. ' The Eoman courtiers,' 
says a Venetian envoy, * hke the wheel to turn often, 
because each man hopes to win in the lottery. They 
give each Pope five years to live, and are displeased 
when the lease is renewed.' This time, however, even 
the impatient were surprised. The fears and conster- 
nation of the public on hearing of the Pope's death 
were but too well justified. 

Happily, the almost official disturbers of peace, the 
banditti and their chiefs, were as much surprised as the 
Government and the Sacred College. No one was 
disposed to disturb order, or to maintain it. Cardinal 
Guastavillani, as camerlingo, assumed as a right the 
direction of the State during the interregnum. With 
him the cardinals hastened to organise a defence 
against the attacks of the banditti, and of some sus- 
pected Eoman noblemen, and to take promptly the 
most indispensable measures. The Cardinals of Medici, 
Colonna, and Guastavillani, were specially entrusted 
with the care of watching over the public safety. They 
resolved that not a single bandit should be tolerated in 
Eome, that letters should be sent to the feudatory 
barons, exhorting them to keep peace in the provinces, 
and to expel the outlaws to whom they gave protec- 
tion. The Grand-Duke of Tuscany and the Viceroy of 

' Cardinal de' Medici to the Grand-Duke Francis, April 14, 1686. Arch. 
Flor. 6119. 
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Naples were advised of these steps, and requested to 
take measures against the evil. 

By motives of prudence as well as of propriety, but 
especially because each pretender to the Papacy did 
not care to alienate from him the good-will of the 
preceding Pope's creatures ^ — the Sacred College con- 
firmed, on the motion of Cardinal de' Medici, the 
appointments held by Giacomo, as General of Holy 
Church, and Mario Sforza as his lieutenant, and ap- 
pointed a proUge of San Sisto to the vacant post of the 
Borgo. The Savelli, according to custom, were to 
guard the Conclave. The Sforzas collected men who 
were specially told off to poUce duties. Some agita- 
tion, but no disturbances, reigned in Eome. At one 
time a conflict was feared between Sora and Prosper 
Colonna, brother of the cardinal, who amved before 
Rome with his ' slayers,' as the regular troops under 
hia command were called by the people. A formal 
injunction to remain away stopped his progress. There 
were a few isolated cases of assassination, and several 
false alarms ; but with these exceptions — thanks to the 
active and energetic intelligence of Cardinal de' Medici, 
who, a mediocrity as a churchman, was born to com- 
mand — peace was maintained during the interregimm, 
against all expectation. 

The usual ceremonies took place, therefore, without 
being disturbed by any untoward incident. The body 
of Gr^ory, which had first been carried to St. Peter 

' The Pope's creatures are the cardinals he has made ; and out of grati- 
tude for the Pope who had made them cardiuab, they generally voted 
with the cardinal nephew of the deceased Pope. 
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and placed in the chapel of Sixtiis IV., was afterwards 
exposed for three days in the Gregorian chapel. The 
obsequies took place in the Sistine Chapel on the three 
following days, and ended by high mass at St. Peter's, 
where a catafalque was raised in the centre of the 
church. Immediately after these funeral ceremonies, 
which were minutely prescribed by the ritual and 
tradition, the cardinals entrusted with the govern- 
ment business met in the sacristy, where they received 
in succession, for the purpose of praising the defunct 
Pope, Count Olivares, the Spanish ambassador. Baron 
Frederic Madruccio, brother of Cardinal Madruccio, 
the Emperor's ambassador, and Cardinal d'Este, Pro- 
tector of France, as representative of the French 
ambassador. Marquis de Pisany, the ambassador of the 
ver}^ Christian King, only arrived on April 18, as the 
cardinals wei:e about to meet in conclave. It was not 
without some difficulty that, notwithstanding an at- 
tempt of his Spanish colleague to postpone his audience 
until after the Conclave,^ he succeeded in being received 
by the cardinals, ' who,' said he with humour, ' were 
only thinking what Pope they could elect who would 
be the best Spaniard at heart.' At the outset the rivalry 
between the Courts of Paris and Madrid appears in the 
relations between the two representatives.^ This an- 
tagonism was brought about by force of circumstances, 
but was Ukely to create in the future a number of 
inconveniences, of embaiTassments, and of dangers to 

■ Pisany to Henry III. April 22, 1585. Paris, Coll. Ilarlay, 288. 
' We must, on account of abundant other matters, pass over the 
quarrels of etiquette between the two ambassadors. 
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the Pope who might be elected by the Conclave, at the 
doors of which the ambassadors of France and Spain 
were fighting, the one with all the energy and ' fiiria ' 
common to his country, and the other with all the 
Castilian reserve and ' sosiego.' 

The news of the death of Gregory was received with 
regret in Madrid, with indifference at Prague, and with 
ill-dissembled satisfaction in Paris and in Venice.^ 

* Arch. Ven. Deliberazioni, April 1/585. The senate expreAsea in very 
mild terms the regret which it experiences on heaiing of the death of a 
Pope, who was * a zealous pastor of God*s glory/ Not a word on its 
political relations with him. The praise was fair, but the laconic style 
was significant. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

If the sudden death of Gregory caused universal 
astonishment, tlie event was foreseen by those who had 
most interest in not being taken by surprise. Such 
were the members of the Sacred College, the great 
Catholic States, and the ItaHan princes. 

The cardinals, some of whom were looked upon as 
eligible for the Papacy, and of whom several, being 
the creatures of Gregory XIII., had gathered, as was 
the custom, around his nephew, but who all, owing to 
the fervent spirit which characterised the epoch, sin- 
cerely wished to make a good choice, appeared desirous 
to give their votes to the worthiest among them, to 
him who could best defend the faith against the en- 
croachments of heresy, and continue in the Church the 
work of reform. In this respect matters had greatly 
changed since the beginning of the century. 

If religion, however, had acquired a much larger 
share than fonnerly in the electoral canvassing of the 
members of the Conclave, political considerations and 
personal merits were not on that account excluded. 
Candidates for the Papacy had to look to the parties 
of various cardinals, and especially to those of the 
nephew of the last Pope, whicli were always more 
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■ less influential according to the duration of that 
Pope's pontificate. Tliey had to consider the popu- 
larity which some competitors enjoyed, Jind still more 
the fears with which others inspired them. The me- 
mory of the unheard-of severity exercised by Pius IV.' 
at his accession, against a CarafTa, a nephew of his 
predecessor, was still present to all, though a quarter 
of a century had elapsed, and soared like a shadow over 
the electoral urn, making all concerned look from 
motives of fear, much less to a good Pope — ^that is, 
one favourable to the interests of each — than to the 
exclusion of those colleagues whom they considered 
hostile to them. 

Princes likewise took their precautions, settled in 

their own minds which candidate they would wish 

to see successful, and instructed accordingly their 

' ambassadors and cardinal-protectors. Candidates had 

L therefore carefully to examine what were the secret 

wishes of the sovereigns of Germany, of Spain, and of 

I France, armed as these already were, in fact, though not 

yet as a right, with the terrible privilege of exclusion. 

, Could they only have contented themselves with the 

f exercise of such a privilege I But donations, benefices, 

L every species of favour, and even intimidation, were 

■ Aieans not unfrequently used to procure friends at 

KBome. Notwithstanding all this, even here the effects 

' CanUna] Carlo Carafffi, nephaw of Paul IV, wns condemned to death 
I* fcy ■ tribunal composed of eight cardinals, and etranglad in Fort St. Ad- 
' gelo. Duke Pnlliano, who in a moment of jealousj bad killed big wife, 
h».d been beheaded within the gates {•( the prisons of Tordinone. His 
acrromplices, Count Olifn, his brotlier-in-law, aod Lionardode Cardieni, 
bis coBdn, mot with a similBr fate. This caae was revised and the 
decree reversed under the succeeding poDlilicHte ofPioa V. 
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of reform were visible. Charles V. had vied with 
Francis I. for influence by profuse liberalities, but soon 
discovered how useless were his eflbrts. Though the 
cardinals were children of those unsciiipulous times, 
and accepted the favours bestowed upon them, were 
accommodating in business, and endeavoured by their 
good offices to promote the requests and claims of foreign 
princes, they knew on great occasions, and in a conclave 
especially, how to preserve their independence. Sove- 
reigns were thus deceived in their expectations. It 
was especially after the election of Pope CaraflU 
that Charles V., who had requested his exclusion, 
became somewhat cold ^ in his relations with the 
Sacred College. His son followed his example. For 
ten years he suppressed the pensions which had been 
granted to cardinals. The kings of France did tlie 
same, so that the fountain of princely pensions had 
become singularly dry. Later, it is true, Philip re- 
verted to the old ways ; but the fact that the great 
majority of foreign cardinals were his own subjects, 
and dependent upon him, sufficiently explains his 
power, which was immense*^ in the Sacred College. 

* In 1505 Giocorao Soranzo writes: 'One may say that there no 
longer exists any difference between cardinals of the Emperor, of Franco, 
or of Spain, for with the ce9£«ation of the donations, which were the secret 
of these cardinals* dopondence, has also ceased the dependence of the latter. 
Many of them, no doubt, being indebted to tliese foreign princes for 
bishoprics or other ecclesiastical donations, must have some consideration 
for them, but this is much less the case now-a-days than formerly. Princes 
have found out besides how small is the political influence of which the 
Popes now dispose, and therefore care less for the result of the elections, 
and stiU less to give money for the sake of attaching cardinals to their 
cause.* 

* Paolo Tiepolo, who as a Venetian is not impartial in regard to Philip II., 
complains of the means employed by that sovereign to influence the Sacred 
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Fif Olivares abused that iufluence on many occasions, 

tlie King, instead of sanctioning the zeal of liis ambas- 

, sador, Lusitated to press too heavily upon his purpled 

« vassals ; not, however, because he had become indif- 

\ ferent to what took jilace at the Vatican, for until the 

t hour of his life he took the liveliest interest in all 

[ matters concerning the Holy See, of which he beheved 

himself to be the supreme and most powerful protector 

On earth. In liis opinion tlie Church and the crown of 

Spain had become one.' To influence the election of 

I tiie Popes seemed to Philip a natural consequence of his 

I ioly mission, and a duty rather than a right. But how 

[.and within what limits was he to accomphsh this end ? 

rSuch was the question which he often put to himsel£ 

fDoubta and scruples, even remorse, sometimes troubled 

|.)u8 soul, and made him on several occasions seek for 

mlightenment in the advice of theologians whom he 

f had assembled together for the purpose. 

Henry in. also could influence the coming Conclave, 
Lbut the French party was not numerous, and it was 
■politically divided. Some of its members, under Cardinal 
I'Cl'Este, were royaUsts ; others, luider the fiery Cardinal 
Pof Sens, were followers of the League. It was doubtful 
irhether they would arrive in time, notwithstanding the 

Jollegtt, Tcl. 1676. U]ivBr&ji,oii the contraiy, in a memorable denpntch to 
Philip n., exclaims ag«iiist the iogralituda of Spanish nnd otheT cnrdiDfdg, 
« in recifipt of the King's faTuurs and pensiaaa. Ho aug-getits eome 
la of punishment, and nf bringing them back to a dae deference to 
fi Trisbee of the Spanish crown. — Atch. Simancaa, April i&, W'M, leg. 

' An AuEtrian writer, M. Ouidel;, ba« pnhliabed on thia matter aome 
(dbmihtioD picked up in the archiveB of Simancaa. See Rudolf tmd leine 
it (Prague, 1863^ ; also his report to the Imperial Acndem}' at Vienna, 
»1. 
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pressing recommendations of Cardinal d'Este to Henry 
III. * to make them get upon a horse, and arrive in as 
much haste as possible, as the Spaniards were making 
great efforts to elect the Pope before the arrival of the 
French cardinals.' ^ 

The Emperor Rodolph, as we have pointed out, 
paid little attention to Eoman affairs. With regard to 
all matters connected with the Peninsula, he had 
abandoned, not without a certain amount of secret 
jealousy, to the Spanish branch of his house the direc- 
tion of affiiirs, and with it the influence and profit to be 
derived from his intervention. 

Next to the high diplomatic element came one, which, 
though less powerful, was not less active, and could 
in the stead of more material means supply a thorough 
knowledge of men and things at Home, with the 
additional advantage of the proximity of their couils 
to that of Eome. Tliis element was that of the 
official and unofficial agents of the several Italian 
princes, excepting, as regards the election of a sovereign 
pontiff, those of the most powerful State of the penin- 
sula, the Eepublic of Venice,^ which did not pretend 
to interfere in electoral proceedings. During an in- 
terregnum its ambassadors, who were always very 
well informed, continued to observe and report upon 
what they heard, but were on their guard ; and its 
cardinals, though not ceasing to be animated in the Con- 
clave with those patriotic feelings which characterised 

» Cardinal d'Este to Henry III., 1.^85. 

' This important and curious fact, inasmuch as it behoves us to examine 
the Venetian politics of that day, is confirmed by the diplomatic corres- 
pondence of the Republican envoys. 
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every Venetian, behaved as priiifes of the Church and 
not as pohtical agents of their country. The exquisite 
instinct, the perfect acquaintance with affairs, tlie practical 
i good sense of the Venetians, added to the material im- 
posabihty of getting up a sufficiently numerous Venetian 
i faction — in short, the proverbial wisdom which presided 
I over the acts of the Republic, explained her abstention. 
Of the other Italian princes, each endeavoured to 
[ protect his small local interests in the ConcLive, and 
[ these were of vital importance to them. Even the Duke 
of Urbino kept up intimate relations with one or two 
cardinals, gave pensions to some Eoman prelates, to 
servants of the Vatican, to obliging subalterns, whose 
influence, though invisible, was not the less real every- 
where, and nowhere so much as in Rome. 

Next to Venice, the Prince of Savoy was the one in 
I Italy to occupy himself least with the pontifical elec- 
I tions. Young Charles Emmanuel was about to marry 
I the Infanta, daughter of Philip II., thus to become the 
I vassal of Spain for some time, and to find in Madrid 
I the support which he wanted in Rome. His affairs were, 
liliowever, well protected by Cardinal Alessandrino, 
nephew of Pius V., who, notwithstanding his 
I mediocrity, was justly looked upon as one of the most 
influential members of the Sacred College. 

This was not the case with the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, for whom the Vatican constituted the centre of 
I the world- Befriended by the Pope, he felt himself 
[protected against the rancour of Spain, whose designs 
Sienna, which he had once possessed, he always 
ided. In Henry ITT. he found a help against 
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not only the Duke of Savoy, but osj)ecially against 
that terrible rival, the Duke of Parma, whom he sus- 
pected of aspiring to a future kingdom of Lombardy.^ 
The Emperor's protection was likewise of some import- 
ance to him ; but without the efficacious friendship of the 
Pope, whose territory touched his own from Orbitello 
to Ferrara, or with a Pope hostile to him, he could 
exercise no influence whatever. The Dukes of Savoy 
and Parma, aided by Spain, and the Duke of Ferrara, 
intimately aUied with France, would become the most 
important sovereigns in the north and in the west of 
Italy, according to the preponderance of one or other of 
these great Powers, and he, the Grand-Duke, would 
find even his territoiy threatened with invasion. 

These considerations influenced the policy of the 
Court of Florence, justified the particular attention be- 
stowed by it upon the aflliirs of Eome, and explained, 
without justifying them, the intrigues which it inces- 
santly carried on there, and at no time so much as 
during the sittings of a Conclave. The result was that 
no one was so well infonned as Francis of Tuscany 
of all the intimate details of the Vatican, into which 
his agents penetrated by a thousand ways, the echoes of 
which reached him by the daily correspondence of his 
cardinal brother, or of the Abbe Babbi, his brother's 
private secretary, or of Monsignor Alberti, his envoy, 
or of Monsignor Gerini, and, during the pontificate of 
Sixtus v., of Monsignor Sangaletto, secret chamberlain 
to that Pope. Into the higher spheres of Eoman politics, 
however, the Venetian ambassadors had a better in- 

* Card, de' Medici to the Grand-Duke Francis. Rome, Apiil 13, 1685. 
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eight than he. His most useftil associate in obtaining 
information, as well as in things to be done, was his 
brother CardiDal Ferdinand de' Medici.' Thirty-two 
years of age, and full of zeal for the welfare of his 
house, tlie cardinal was politically devoted to the Grand- 
Duke (for whom, however, he cared little), was exceed- 
ingly gifted, uncommonly active and ingenious, but 
unscrupuluus, preferring the interests of his family to 
his own,and his own to those of the Church. He was 
looked upon as a prince, as a hberal in the sense then 
attributed to that word, as magnificent in his ways, and 
a protector of the arts, like all the Medici. Amiable 
with his subordinates out of policy, he hked to fonn 
a contrast with Francis, who, during the latter years of 
his reign, made himself daily more detested by his sub- 
jects. A first-class politician of a second-rate Power, 
while he kept liis country within its narrow hmits, not- 
withstanding his numerous relations, and the corres- 
pondence he exchanged with the most infiuential 
people of his day, he could dispose of a thousand 
means, because he could employ them without hesitation 
or scruple, provided they were useful to his purpose. 
Forgetful of his ecclesiastical position, but never of 
his princely dignity, he was more at home later as 
Governor of Tuscany, than at Rome in the Sacred 
College. At the Papal Court he enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion, lived in great style at the Palazzo Fiorentino,^ and 

' Lorenzo Priuli, 1585. Sesa, 1500, Pisnny, lC8ii. Urbani, 1580. 

* ' NubilisBim&meDte anzi regnlmenle aiiobbnto.' O. Orittito the Doge, 
1B87. This pnlace, pitualtd in the \in del Prefctti, was the properly <if 
the CBrdinnl. Itnflenvards-wentto the Del Moo tea, and lalerwas bought 
b; tbe Court of Tubc&dj, which in ISGti ceded it to the kingdom of Itnly. 
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sometimes at the Villa Medici on the Monte Pincio. 
Eather respected than liked by his colleagues, he had 
but one rival, Cardinal Farnese, whom he hated and 
feared equally, and for whom, while he outwardly pre- 
served the forms of politeness, he never wholly dis- 
guised publicly his real aversion. As a proof of what 
he could do, it Avas said at Prague that even Cardinal 
Andrew of Austria owed to him the good reception 
he met with in Eome. Ferdinand's features were 
regular, but his forehead was rather high. His cold 
look contrasted with his apparent good temper, and 
revealed his character, which was naturally harsh and 
proud. He was tall, and exceedingly stout. His 
doubtful health inspired a good deal of anxiety, but 
never interfered with his devouring activity. 

By those interested in his decease, we have said that 
the death of Gregory XIH. had long been foreseen, 
even from the day of his accession ; for, as Cardinal 
d'Este wrote, ' no sooner is one Pope elected than his 
successor is thought of.' ^ But however much they may 
have foreseen it, the task of the various factions was not 
the less difficult. How could they anticipate all the 
accidents and incidents which start up and play such a 
part in the events of this world ? How could they be sure 
beforehand, on so slippery a soil, of the last results of 
an operation in which friendship and spite, the fears of 
each, the remembrances of all, the hopes of some, the 

The Grand-Duke Francis possessed in Rome the beautiful Lante Palace, 
near St. Eustache, which was let to M. de Pisany. When that ambas- 
sador left, Cardinal de' Medici, who had become Grand-Duke himself, 
established his own ambassador there. 
' Cardinal d'Este to ViUeroy, ICST). 
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wish of one to keep a word given, the faUering of 
another, and petty treasons, never fail to take up so 
much room ; where Fate, or rather Providence, getting 
the best of our weaknesses, of those miserable trifles 
inherent to our natures, can baffle tiie cleverest reckon- 
ings, and at any moment reduce to nothing the lai^est 
conceptions, whUe justifying those who ingenuously 
believe and proclaim ' that God alone can, in the 
uncertainties of a Conclave, aa in the stmggles of a 
battle-field, decide who shall or shall not be the winner P 

The former division of the Conclave into Imperial, 
French, and Spanish factions was almost extinct. 
During the long pontificate of Gregory XIII., certain 
coteries had been formed, at the head of which were 
the nephews of the last Popes : Farnese at the licad of 
the creatures of Paul III., Borromeo and Altemps of 
those of Pius IV., and Alessandrino of the cardinals 
created by his uncle, Pius V. 

Such a classification was rather the result of grati- 
tude professed apparently or in reahty by certain 
cardinals for the Pope who had promoted them, than 
of any common interests. Another still deeper line of 
demarcation divided the Sacred College into two camps. 
Farnese and Medici were the heads of it. Almost all 



' The VtnetJBn Ambaflpndors ware of the number, Luipi MoMnign 
Bpeaking' of llus IV.'s conclsTe, and pivinff nn acwiiiiit of the m»chin«tion3 
of VergBfl, adda; ' But God willed that nothing iif what he sought should 
happenifroni whichitmuBt beaupposwi thfttin realityit is God that makes 
the Popes.' 1500. lie makea n similar rumark a little further on : ' I do 
not underatand bow in these elections the reaolt can be foreaeeo, since a 
thouHind incidents can upset man's designa, ao lliat we must believe that 
in Hid Vicar's affaira, bs in Ihuse of princes, Gud alone can oinnnge an 
election.' 
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the cardinals and even the holy and wise Cliarles Bor- 
romeo, Avho died shortly before Gregory, sided with one 
or the other. The foreign representatives joined issue, 
and during the whole of that reit^n the two factions 
disputed, not the actual power which was in the hands 
of the Pope and of the Cardinal of Como, but the 
future power, which, considering the great age of the 
Holy Father, was likely soon to be the present, and 
which each faction w^as as sure of grasping as its 
adversary w^as sanguine of success, both being equally 
active, strong, and prepared for a deadly fight. 

The death of Gregory caused a great change in the 
constitution of both parties. Cardinal San Sisto, a 
nephew of Gregory, became the head of his uncle's 
creatures, and disposed naturally of a good many votes 
which, added to the scales of either one or the other of 
the tw^o parties, must determine the victory. Unable 
to hope himself to become Pope (for the nephews and 
prime ministers of a defunct Pope were then ipso facto 
excluded),^ San Sisto was master of the position. The 
issue of the Conclave depended upon him. He could 
elect the Pope if his followers adhered to him, that is 
if their gratitude was real, and not overpowered by 
foreign influences, by seductions, by intimidations, or 
the thousand and one artifices to which Recourse is 
had to shake a devotion based rather, as we have 
said, on motives of propriety than upon a real fidehty 
to the memoiy of the dead — a shght defence, it must 
be confessed, in moments of a supreme crisis. 

To gain San Sisto and all his followers, or to isolate 

' Bibl. Imp. Paris, 5562. No law limited in this respect the rights of 
the electors. 
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him from them if he himself could not be gained over, 
was the chief object to be attained. The nest thing to 
do was to insure the veto which the foreign princes could 
pronounce against the most formidable adversaries, to 
proceed first negatively, that la by ' exclusion,' then by 
* inclusion,' that is by making a list of those to be 
favoured in various degrees, then to concentrate the 
votes of the majority upon tlic man most wished for, or, 
according to circumstances, least feared. 

To this task Medici gave himself up with extreme 
ardour.' His inveterate hatred against Famese, and, 
still more, political considerations, such as the prospectof 
a teri'itorial aggrandisement of the duchy of Parma, or 
the re-establishment of the liingdom of Lombardy uuder 
the scejjtre of the Furnese, explain the feverish activity 
of which he gave proof during those critical days in 
order to insure the exclusion of Paul III.B nephew. 

The death of Charles Borromeo ' wlio was much 
devoted to the Medici, had left a vacant place iu that 
faction which was insufficiently filled by Cardinal 
AJtemps, a man of a sombre and vain character, and 
who at that time was much pressed by his friends to 
join the Famese faction. These manceuvres alarmed the 
cardinal, who had also to fear a reconciliation between 
his great adversary and the King of Spain. The latter, 
foi^etting old grievances, was about to restore the 
fortress of Piacenza to the Duke of Parma. Would 
he not likewise forget the hatred of Famese and the 
exclusion with whicli he had visited him iu the last 



' Cardinal de' Medici, Aprilll, 1585— AprillS, 13, 14, 17,20, and 24, 
which contains the account of the election o( SixlUH V. 
* NoTemberS, i"^. 
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Conclave ? An alliance between Parma and Savoy was 
already prepai'ing under the auspices of tlie Court of 
Spain. That formidable prospect, which was to be 
realised as soon as Cardinal Farnese, with the aid of 
Philip, had become Pope, appeared before the mind of 
Ferdinand, alarmed him, fired him with anger, and 
became the rule of liis futm*e conduct.^ On tlie very 
day after the Pope's death, he made overtures to San 
Sisto, who showed himself reseiTed, full of honeyed 
words, but not apparently inclined to favour either one 
or other of the contending parties. Medici set Simon- 
cello to watch him, and instructed the former to put 
forward the candidature ofCesi, and to propose secretly 
to San Sisto a marriage between the duke his brother 
and a Cesi. The otlier Gregorians whom Medici had 
sounded all appeared to be determined to vote as their 
chief San Sisto would. But Gregory's other nephew. 
Cardinal Guastavillani, showed favourable dispositions, 
and if he could be gained over, his acquisition would 
prove useful. Towards the evening, the position of affairs 
had already changed. Alessandrino and Altempsgave 
promises to vote with Medici against Farnese. Spinola, 
who was entirely devoted to the Emperor, inclined the 
same way. Some of the Gregorians, who in the morn- 
ing were so united with San Sisto, showed already 
some hesitation. In all these preliminaries no question 
other than the exclusion of the senior member of the 
Sacred College was mooted ; and on this ground the 
coahtion between Medici and Alessandrino was an 

^ Card, de* Medici to the Cardinal of Florence. December 2d, 1584 
Arch. Flor. fil. 3879. 
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accomplished fact, since both shared the same aversion 
to Farnese, but they did not as yet agree on the subject 
of the ' inclusion,' that is, as to the names of the can- 
didates whom they should bring forward. 

Medici, who waa rejoicing in this early success, went 
no further for the present. He spoke of Cesi occasion- 
ally, without insisting on his name, and even witliout 
appearing to attach any great importance to Iiis being 
chosen, eo afraid was he lest he should offend the 
susceptibilities of his new allies. These were a 
precious acquisition to him in the pursuit of the object 
he had in view, and which he flattered himself he had 
almost gained, when an accident upset every combina- 
tion, and turned the scales in favour of hia rival. 

Philip II. resolved on not excluding Farnese. 
Whether scrupidous motives induced him to remain 
neutral in the matter, or whether regard for the ever- 
victorious Prince Alexander of Parma, the commander 
of his army in Flanders, or perhaps both incentives, 
certain it is that he forgot his old dislike for the 
senior cardinal, and let it be known by his ambassador 
everywhere that he had resolved to leave to the Holy 
Ghost the task of enlightening the electors, and in- 
tended therefore to allow the Conclave to enjoy the 
fttllest freedom of action. This news came down ae a 
tliunderbolt upon Medici. Spread by Spanish partisans, 
the news unsettled all the cardinals that had been 
gained over to Medici's cause on the ground tJiat they 
had been made to believe that PhiHp would declare 
against Farnese.' In order that any fui-tlier doubt on 



' Cafdinal de' Medid 
Duke, ICtiS. 



:)thearEuid-Du][e, l&Se, Urbani to the Qnud- 
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the subject might be at once dispelled, Olivares went 
himself to Medici, and informed him of the neutral 
position taken up by his master. 

To this political disappointment was added a per- 
sonal mortification. As 'Protector* of Spain he could 
depend on being intrusted with the King's instructions 
to the council, as was usual. These were called ' the 
Prince's secrets ; ' and were most important, especially in 
the liands of Medici, who had fully made up his mind 
to profit by them as much in his own as in the King's 
interest. Olivares informed him that on this occasion 
Phihp had intrusted this mission to Cardinal Madruccio, 
who, though absent, was hourly expected from Trent, 
of which see he was bishop. Medici endeavoured in 
vain to hide his mortification, and told the ambassador 
hat, if Ilis Majesty had made his intentions known 
sooner, he and his brother would have followed a 
difierent course ; that they were themselves able, 
through the means at their disposal, to have Famese 
elected Pope, and that they would not have gone so far 
in another direction had they been able to foresee the 
neutrality of Spain; in fact, that this neutrality was 
in reality an indirect support given by Spain to the 
senior cardinal. Such was also the general impres- 
sion. 

For a long time past. Cardinal Medici had conceived 
the idea of reviving the ill feeling of Phihp against his 
antagonist, and had, with this object, intrigued first at 
Prague, where the Medici were in great favour, and 
next through the Emperor's ambassador in Madrid 
where they had little influence, in order to bring it 
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about that Olivares should receive a formal order to 
exclude Farnese. After souie hesitation, which lost 
precious time, the Grand-Duke Francis came over to his 
brother's views. Pressing inatmctions were sent in con- 
aequence to the Tuscan agent at Prague. The messenger 
who carried these insti-uctious, together with the news 
of the death of Gregory, reached Prague twenty-four 
hours before Madruccio's messenger, and the intelligent 
and active Urban! at once set to work. Notwithstanding 
the ceremonies of Holy Week, and the difficulty of 
getting Eodolph to receive an ambassador, Urbani 
contrived to obtain an audience. The Emperor 
listened to him with attention aud even with kindness, 
and also with that reflective calmness under tlie mas^k 
of which he knew so well how to hide his want of 
reaolution. He gave no promise either one way or 
the other. Knowing, however, that the Emperor 
never took a step without consulting his ministers, 
Urbani went to the Vice-Chancellor, who was then 
ill and in IdcJ, endeavoured to gain him over to the 
cause, exhausted his eloquence, but extracted no 
positive promise. That high functionary, however, 
appeared to agree with him, and even got angry with 
his master for being so irresolute, but all these fine 
words ended in nothing. Urbani was not more suc- 
cessful with Trautson and Dr. Curtius, the two leading 
members of the cabinet. King Philip's views were 
not known, and there was no desire to annoy him 
in ignorance as might thus be done, or to give them 
cause for displeasure at Madrid, simply to gratify 
Florence, and to make an enemy of the Prince of 

VOL. 1 M 
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Panna. The Spanish ambassador was in the same 
position. Formerly in the army, and hoping some day 
to be made a commander in Flanders under Alexander 
Farnese, he declined having anything to do with sucli 
an intrigue; In fact it had been badly managed from 
the outset, and could not bring about any result, 
even if events had not marched on more rapidly 
than the deliberations of the Imperial Court. To 
please Urbani, however, were it only for appearance' 
sake, it was decided that the brothers Madruccio 
should be furnished with instructions for the Con- 
clave. These were still being prepared when the news 
arrived that the Pope had been elected, and was 
already installed in the Vatican. 

The diplomatic campaign could not bring about any 
result, and in Eome Medici's plans, which had been 
long prepared in silence, had likewise failed. What 
made matters worse was that Cardinal Sisto, after 
silently listening to the proposals of marriage for his 
brother, had indignantly rejected such an offer, had 
mentioned it to his friends, and rallied to his views, 
together with them, the cardinal himself who had been 
instructed to make the proposal, which was to gain 
him over to the Medici cause. Other attempts at 
corruption of which Medici had been guilty got wind 
among his colleagues. It was known that he had given 
money to Sforza ; that he furnished at his own expense 
the rooms of the Cardinal of Florence ; in fact, that he 
stopped at nothing to insure the exclusion of his for- 
midable rival. It was to this end that he exhorted his 
brother to return to Florence from the country, there 




cardinals of 
Austria and Madruccio, but eapecially tlie French car- 
dinals who were then ou their way to Borne, and were 
obliged to travel through Tuscany, — to conciliate them 
by meana of offers, promises, prescnta if necessary — in 
short, at any cost and by ever)' possible meaas. Time 
was pressing, however, and he had lost ground. The 
neutrality of the Spanish Crown and San Sisto's liostility 
appeared to offer insurmountable obatacles to his de- 
sij^is. He was either to look upon himself as beaten, 
or to change his tactics. He took the latter course, 
It was no longer a question of rallying San Sisto and 
the Gregorians, Ijut of separating the latter from their 
chief, who had just declared for Farnese, and eventually 
for Savello, should Furnese be impossible. These two 
caitlinals, and especially Farnese, were open enemies of 
the Duke of Sora (Giacomo Buoncompagni), who natu- 
rally was anxious as to his fate, on remembering that 
of Caraffa, and particularly interested therefore in the 
coming elections. This similarity of fears brought 
him naturally into closer contact with Medici, whose 
most devoted agent he became during tlie few days 
that preceded the Conclave. Active, impetuous, 
obedient, he worked upou liis cousin Guastavillani, and 
subsequently shook the faith of several Gregorians 
whom he afterwards gained over, but who soon left 
hira again, following in this the example of Guasta- 
villani, who, naturally irresolute and impressionable, 
wavered between the two factions without pronouncing 
for either. Such was the state of things eight days 
after the death of Gregory XIII. With the exception 
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of Cesi's name, which had been incidentally thrown 
out, exclusions alone had been spoken of. A candidate 
had, however, to be chosen, and Medici, at once favouring 
his own interests and his spite, decided on proposing 
in earnest Cardinal Cesi, as devoted to the Grand- 
Duke's family, and because he was hostile to Philip 11.^ 
He intended, if he could not secure Cesi s election, to 
vote for Albani or for Montalto. This latter cardinal 
was very much more eligible in the eyes of the public 
(who appreciated him justly, though they liked him not) 
than in the opinion of the members of the Sacred 
College. With the exception of Alessandrino and 
Rusticucci, both creatures of Pius V. and friends of 
Montalto, no cardinal seemed disposed to elect a monk 
as their Pope. Even Medici held him in reserve only 
as a last resource, and because he depended upon the 
gratitude of the * poor cardinal,' who was the obliged 
of the Grand-Duke, from whom now and then he 
received some small offerings. 

Cesi wiis therefore, for the present, the only man 
thought of. He had formerly held important posts, 
and now lived a retired existence in his dull palace of 
the Borgo. He was remarkable for solid rather than 
brilliant qualities, and enjoyed universal esteem. lu 
the opposite camp, Savello and Farnese had most fol- 

* On leaving the Conclave, Medici wrote to his brother that he had 
always had his eye on Montalto. This assertion, evidently inspired by 
the hope of appearing before the Grand-Duke as being the cause of the 
election of Sixtus V., is belied by all the letters which he daily ad- 
dressed to that same brother during the interregnum, and which show 
that he seriously proposed Cesi, failing whom he might fall back as a 
last resource upon Albani or Montalto. This is an important fact, which 
I notice in the interest of historical truth. 
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lowers. The latter was evidently favoured, if not by 
the King of Spain, at least by liis ambassador, who was 
at all events quite able to act of his own accord. He, 
however, sought every occasion of meeting Medici, and 
even one morning came to breakfast with him at the 
Vatican, and by his reserved politeness, his half words, 
the sense of which was scarcely comprehensible, in- 
creased the doubts and perplexities of the cardinal. 
At last the Grand-Duke made known his intentions to 
Lis brother. Preferring the safer mode of verbal ex- 
planations to written instructions, he sent to him his 
I secretary, the State Councillor Vinta, who was enjoined 
to recommend prudence and to disavow, from motives 
of caution and fear of being compromised, rather than 
from any scruples of conscience, the attempts at corrup- 
i tion so warmly recommended to him by Fei-dinaud.^ 

One of the most eminent members of the Sacred 

' College, celebrated equally for his noble birth, his fine 

I character, his cultivated mind, tlie largeness oi his 

I views, and all those other advantages wliich the 

I management of great affairs alone can give to those 

, only who are born to manage such affairs, Cardinal 

dlilste,* while much disposed to follow in the wake of 

Cardinals de' Medici and Alessandrino, had up to that 

time kept an almost absolute silence and impenetrable 

reserve in the midst of all the intrigues that were being 

, carried on. 

Louis d'Estc, brother of Alphonso 11., Duke of 



' Cardinal de' Modici ^l hia brother, April 17, l"i83. 
' The voluminous correspondence between Cardinal d'Este and lienrr 
m. and Villerny ia in Parie at the Imperial Library. 
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Ferrara, was allied through his mother, Madame Eenee, 
to the royal house of Valois. An admirer of France, 
where he had twice resided as a legate, and devoted 
to Henry III., he never refused him his advice, nor 
even his intervention, which ever was an active, and 
sometimes an ardent and useful one.^ To lum Cardinal 
d'Este was a precious auxiliary, especially in those 
fatal times when the prestige of the veiy Christian King, 
which was much shaken in France, was completely 
gone at the Court of the Vatican, which under the last 
Pope had been entirely devoted to the King of Spain, 
and had strongly sympathised with the League. 

M. de Pisany, who was Henry HI. 's ambassador, was 
justified in writing to his master that, * were it not for 
Cardinal d'Este, the affairs of your Majesty w^ould bo 
of no consequence here.' D'Este lived in Rome at the 
Monte Giordano,*^ one of the Orsini foits, and in the 
summer at his beautiful villa near Tivoli, which had 
been constructed by Ligorio Pirro for Cardinal Hippo- 
ly tus d'Este. It is one of the numerous monuments 
which still prove what art could do for the princes of 
the Church.^ The large revenues of Cardinal d'Este, 
which were only less great than those of Farnese, were 
entirely spent in works of charity or in encouraging 
the arts, and in the noblest hospitality. His palace was 
always full of guests. ' On one occasion, when the Duke 
of Nevers visited him, he found, already estabhshed there, 

* M. de Villeroy, who saw to what a hopeless state of helplessncRS his 
royal master was reduced, recommends gentleness to the Cardinal, and bogs 
of him * not to indulge in anger or altercations.* June 24, 1580. 

' Now the Gabrielli Palace. 

» Farnese had 120,000 and D'Eete 90,000 scudi as income. 
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two cardinals and a score of Trench bishops and tlieir 
suites, besides tlie Pepoli family. At the time that the 
Conclave met, D'Este was only forty-seven years of age ; 
but his weak health made people fear, what he himself 
felt, that his end might be near. De Thou called 
him the poor man's treasure and the ornament of 
the Sacred College. 

That influential cardinal at last showed what the 
intentions of Henry III. were, and that they were in 
favour of Savello and for the exclusion of Cesi. He 
gave out, however, that these views were not insur- 
mountable, provided he had time enougli to write to 
Paris and receive an answer. In point of fact, the 
French Government dreaded only Cardinal Madruccio, 
who was intrusted with the wishes of both branches of 
the house of Austria, Philip's vassals, and, in short, Spain.' 
M. de Pisany, who bad arrived that very day (April 1 8), 
made no secret of it ; and the protector of France 
conflded it to Medici, adding that, as neither Farnese 
nor his friends had asked for Jiis aid, he intended at 
present to remain silent with regard to Cesi. Little by 
little, however, he abandoned this reserve, and as the 
Spanish ambassador appeared to favour Farnese, so 
D'Este became a closer ally of Medici. From that mo- 
ment the chances of the senior cardinal went down, 
and the election of his friend Savello appeared no 
longer to be in doubt. This was, .short of the tiara, 
placing the supreme power in the hands of Farnese. 
Medici was beaten. Reduced to this cruel extremity, 
he conceived another plan. 

' ViUtroy to CfirdinM d'E.le, June 25, 1.586. 
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It had l)0(ni previou.sly :iLn*oed upon with D*E^^le, who 
could dispo.se of the French cardinals, witli Altemps, 
wlio was the liead of the creatures of Pius IV., and Avith 
Alessandrino, head of the creatures of Pius V., that the 
two latter cardinals should form an ' inclusion,' that is, 
that they should draw up a list of candidates selected 
among the creatures of their respective Popes, Pius IV. 
and v., and that the foiu- united chiefs should agree to 
one name chosen from the hst. Thus Medici hoped to 
paralyse the action of San Sisto and the Gregorians, who 
were in favour of Farnese, but especially of Savello. 
He was mistaken. The last faction show^ed itself 
stronger tlian his own coalition, and it was necessary 
then to find other means of neutralising the Gregorians. 

Altemps had not ceased his negotiations with San 
Sisto. By the help and at the instigation of Medici, he 
managed to make an arrangement w4th Gregory's two 
nephews, by which the three cardinals, himself, San 
Sisto, and Guastavillani, should be at liberty to choose 
their candidates among the creatures of Pius IV. and 
Gregory XIII., but could not give their votes to 
any other competitors, except upon an imderstanding 
between the three. As Farnese and Savello had been 
promoted by Paul III., and Altemps had engaged him- 
self to Medici, D'Este, and Alessandrino (which fact he 
kept back from the other two cardinals, San Sisto and 
Guastavillani) to vote for creatures only of Pius TV. 
and Pius V., the senior cardinal and his friend Savello 
were indirectly but positively put aside. 

In all human conflicts, whether it be on the battle- 
field, in a siege, at the bedside of the sick, where death 
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and life are atruggUng for supremacy, or in diplomatic 
contests, which are not less angry because tliey take 
place at the comer of a window or round a green table, 
there is always one point, the imfKirtant point, which 
the multitude cannot see, but which the man of genius 
seizes at once, never loses sight of, and upon which he 
concentrates his wliole defensive or attacking forces, 
whilst he varies the means according to the require- 
ments of the moment. This cleaisiglitedness, which we 
might call the gift of diagnostics, constitutes the great 
politician, the great commander, the great doctor, and 
constituted Medici a great intriguer. Neither wLUing 
nor able to be brought forward as a candidate for the 
tiara, he pursued but one object — to make those fail 
who were hostile to his country and to himself, and 
among these Farnese and Savello, both being the most 
hostile of the number, and the latter because he would 
leave the power to Farnese. The scene changed daily, 
in fact hourly, but, thanks to his extraordinary per- 
spicacity, he soon perceived the weak point in his 
adversary. As he had centred all his hatred on two 
heads, and subsequently admitted several canchdatures, 
hia action as regards exclusion became hostile and 
peremptory, and, as regards inclusion, both uncertain 
and hesitating. He did not lavish his means to favour 
one competitor more than another. He aimed at the 
most important olyect, which was tlic immediate fall of 
J'amese. He endeavoured to hit him first by exclud- 
ing the princes and the house of Austria, and by 
waiting for the answer from Prague, escluding the 
cardinals. To obtain this end he tried to get the 
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co-operation of the two nephews of the late Pope, and 
throutjjh them of the GreTOrians. But since San Sisto 
was not to be gained over, Medici at once modified his 
plan of attack in the very fac^ of the enemy, and tried 
to separate the creatures of Gregory from their chief, 
which was only possible l)y spreading disunion in the 
Pope's family, by separating Guastavillani and Giacomo 
from San Sisto, the one the most popular of the two, 
the other the most resolute, inasmuch as his existence 
was in danger, the most active and most disposed to 
commit violent acts, as well as best able to commit them 
if necessar}', since he held in his hands the reins of the 
army, of w^hich he was the head. 

This first campaign was not very successful. Most 
of the Gregorians remained faithful to San Sisto. The 
Farncsians, w^hether in the person of their chief, or, 
as is more probable, in that of Savello, were about 
to win the day. Again Medici, aided by liis marvellous 
clearsightedness, perceived the weak point of the enemy, 
appreciated what an important acquisition Altemps 
would be, persuaded him to place himself between San 
Sisto and the Farnesians, and succeeded by the in- 
genious contrivance we liave described in striking 
Farnese and Savello from the list of competitors. 

It is true that the victory was not a decisive one. To 
become so, the double exclusion should be maintained 
in the Conclave, and San Sisto must vote only for one 
candidate approved of by Cardinal Altemps, while the 
author of the trap into which San Sisto had fallen was 
full of hopes and proud ' to have deceived his adversa- 
ries, as was the will of God.' ^ Ferdinand de' Medici 

» April -^4. 
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would uiidoubtxjtlly dfserve oiir admiration had he 
applied his ability to the service of a better cause, if an 
object could justify the means to obtain it, and if the 
cardinal had remembered that he was a prince of the 
Church rather than a prince of Tuscany. 

Farnesc, on the other hand, had not been inactive. 
He frankly came forward as a candidate, and did not 
make a secret of his hopes, without, however, appear- 
ing confident. He sought to increase the number of hia 
partisans, among whom were already San Sisto, Caraffa, 
Ilflncellotto. He recalled to the memory of M. de 
Pisany,' who, believing him to be protected by Spain, 
was lukewarm as regards his candidature, certain 
engagements entered into by Henry HI. in the event 
of his success. He told everj'one he had no time to 
wait, and exchanged with Medici, who in these critical 
times approached him only once, polite phrases, and 
believed himself safe on hearing from Olivares ^ that 
Philip's suspicions, which were so terrible an obstacle to 
the fulfilment of his wishes, had disappeared and made 
room for a friendly neutrality. Is it astonisliing, then, 
that the heart of the ambitious old man should be 
buoyed with hope? As the senior cardinal and vice- 
chancellor, he held the first post in the Sacred College ; 
as a Farnese one of the first positions in Italy. Autho- 
rity, riches, the rare qualities which were liis character- 
ialics, entitled him to be the bom candidate of every 
Conclave. Since the death of his own Pope, he had 

' PJMny to nen:7 III, April 22. 158f.. 

* Tbe rumourB append by Medici and Hiibbi respecling a mamiigw jiro- 
poBed by Furupse tu San Siato's brother are groundless. No trace of tliem 
ctn be found in luj correspondence but tbnt of tlie Tuscan Cardinal and 
hie scrrelnry. 
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successively seen on the throne and in the vaults of 
St. Peter, Julius III., Marcellus II., Paul 17., Pius IV., 
Pius v., and Gregory XIII. In many Conclaves he 
was on the eve of becoming Pope without ever succeed- 
ing absolutely, and lie had l>een called the Pope-maker. 
The new religious world issued from the reactionary 
Cathohc movement, with the Jesuits at their head, the 
great names in literature and in the arts of which he 
was the Msecenas, the Eoman public with whom he 
was an object of adoration, all claimed for him the 
honour of becoming Pope. Eeligion, sciences, arts, 
popular favour, pleaded on his behalf. The Sacred 
College, wherein he had numerous friends, would, it was 
hoped, be influenced by that public opinion which is so 
powerful though so changeable (it was not so with re- 
spect to him), against which one should only go when 
one's convictions are strong, and which those who have 
not any, and who constitute the majority, invariably 
follow — this being the secret of the strength of public 
opinion. Nocandidate was ever more justified in believ- 
ing that success would attend his appearance before the 
electors. 

The life of Cardinal Farnese, son of Duke Pietro 
Luigi di Parma, brother of the reigning duke, and 
uncle of the illustrious soldier then in command of 
Philip's army of Flanders, embraces the whole of 
that long epoch which was so remarkable for its num- 
berless events, for having seen Charles V., Francis I., 
and all those great religious and political transfonna- 
tions of which England, Germany, and Europe consti- 
tuted the field. At the age of fourteen he first appeared 
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upon the sUige ot" lifu. At twenty he was for the first 
time in Flanders, living in the intimacy' of tlie great 
Kraperor, afterwards with Francis I., and began to treat 
of the weightiest state matters, and between the most 
illustrious personages of that epoch. He treated of peace 
between Charles and Francis, of the state of England, 
which it was always hoped would be made to return to 
her allegiance to the Church, and of all the interests 
that then affected the world. Back again in Eome, he 
witnessed his own political growth, and became the 
centre of intellectual life, as well as the patron of the arts, 
which were still led, until the second imlf of the century, 
by the last suiTivor of the golden age, Michael Angelo, 
of whom he was the friend and the protector. After a 
not faultless youth, he felt the effects of the reaction, 
was influenced by it, sought the friendship of Ignatius 
Loyola, Francis Borgia,* Bhilip Neri, and became trans- 
formed with the times he lived in, and the atmisphere 
■which he breathed. The masterpieces inspired by him, 
and brought out through his princely liberality, as well 
as the monuments which have called for the admiration 
of posterity, and have immortalised, together with the 
name of Alexander Farnese, those of their authors — 
Michael Angelo, Baldassare Pernzzi, Pierino del Vaga, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, the brothers Delia Porta, Vig- 
nola — mark every phase in the intimate and public exis- 
tence of this great cardinal during his long hfe, from the 
end of the dying Itenaissance to the great Ciithohc re- 

' Chulex V. hud said of him, ' Si collegium cfinliiinlium talibuB viris 
CODRltst, profecto aenatus sioiilis nusquam ({entiuoi rvpurietur.' 

' It waaFriincifl itorgidwlio Bret inspired him with the idoaorcractiiig 
Uiu t'burch of Jesus. 
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and artists were ever at work, but in the Cliancellor's 
palace in Kome. In the spring he inhabited the Cjisino 
PalatinOy which he had transformed into a museum, on 
the very spot and in the midst of the ruins of the palace 
of the Caesars ; in the summer, his country house of 
Palo, at the sea-side ; and during the Ottobrate or Octo- 
ber holidays, Grotta Ferrata or Caprarola, another 
masterpiece of his favourite architect, Vignola, and 
very dear to the Komans. In each of these places 
he kept open house, and received with proverbial 
kindness all the most important personages of Eome 
or abroad.* It was his pleasure to be surrounded by 
artists and learned men, who hastened to enjoy that 
magnificent and refined hospitahty, the charms of which 
were still more enhanced by tlie personal amiability of 
him who bestowed it. 

Though mixed up, especially in his youth, in some of 
the most important transactions of the day, Farnese has 
left no trace of his i)olilical activity. His name has 
not been attached to any of the events of the day. He 
was a prince rather than a great man, and certainly a 
great cardinal, possessing, with many rare qualities, one 
of the most precious gifts in a man, that of perfect 
amiability. Though often the object of envy, of spite, 
and subjected to small and even great persecutions, as 
those are who have risen from the people, he knew not 
what rancour was ; and it is said of him that he never 

' ' Yesterday arrived here the old Duke of Massa, of the house of Cibo, 
followed by thirty-seven carriages sent to meet him. lie alighted at the 
Famese Palace, where the Cardinal gave him that reception and hos- 
pitality for which he is celebrated.' — Avvui, Home, April 1, 1580. 
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revenged himself. Pietro Mafiei,a contemporary writer 
says of him, ' Nullas unquam ultus inimicoruminj arias.' 
He was tall, and, like eveiy member of his family, 
particularly handsome. Ilis features were noble, and 
his majestic demeanour when taking part in church 
ceremonies could not fail to strike one. In ordinary 
life, his grace, his somewhat worldly elegance of man- 
ner, reminded the spectator of old courts — of those 
already remote times of Julius 11. and Leo X. which he 
had not seen, but a ray from w^hich still shone while he 
was a youth upon tlie habits of the inmates of the 
Palace San Marco ^ the favourite residence of Paul III. 

Gregory's obsequies were at an end. During the 
first days of the interregnum, public order had not been 
disturbed, but symptoms of uneasiness warned the illus- 
rious electors (they were not styled Eminences until the 
following century) that there was danger abroad. One 
morning,^ notwithstanding the formal order of the three 
cardinals regent which prohibited his coming to Eome, 
Prosper Colonna was seen in the streets of the capital 
with a troup of thirty men, which increased to two 
thousand during the short journey from the Colonna 
Palace to where Cardinal de' Medici lived. Alarmed 
by this excess of popularity, and afraid lest he should 
be stopped by Signor Giacomo, Prosper thought it pru- 
dent to go home in a shut carriage, and the next day 
to leave for Zagarola. Matters were on the stretch. 
Everyone felt it was time that this uncertainty should 

* Venetian Palace, now the Austrian Palace. 
• » Ikbbi to the Grand-Duke, April 21, 15^5. 
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cease, yet the electoral proceedings had not commenced. 
There was therefore a great haste to begin the Con- 
clave. Supposing that all the agreements entered into 
were kept, the following would have been the results of 
the election. Farnese and Savello were excluded, Cesi 
had little chance, and Sirletto was altogether aban- . 
doned. The votes were to be spread among numerous 
candidates, none of whom mustered a sufficient quantity 
to become a serious candidate, one alone excepted, and 
he one who had been least thought of, whom no car- 
dinal, excepting perhaps Alessandrino and Eusticucci, 
favoured, but whom no one absolutely rejected ; who, 
with the exception of a few timid steps taken with 
Farnese, had completely kept in the dark ; whom cir- 
cumstances and the difficulty of agreeing to another 
name, whom the force of events and not the will of 
the electors, put forward at the last moment, and whose 
chances are summed up in two words by the French 
ambassador ^ in writing to his sovereign : ' There is a 
Cordelier monk who has a very good chance ; but the 
Spanish faction will like to have a Pope who shall 
be partial to them, not to the universal good.' That 
monk was Montalto. 

» Pisany to Henry III., April 22, 1585. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

PROCEEDINGS OP THE CONCLAVE.^ 

The Church of St. Peter, the Vatican, and the piazza 
which extends at the foot of these celebrated monu- 
ments, were not then what they are now-a-days. To 
the north-east, and towards the Porta Angelica, two 
little archways and a group of houses of mean appear- 
ance, in one of which Eaphael died, occupied the ground 
upon which was built, in the succeeding century, one 
pf the two splendid colonnades of Bernini, and where 
already the Palace of Eusticucci (Accoramboni) was 
being built, just at the end of the Borgo Nuovo. The 
Obehsk of Heliopohs, which was then called the Needle, 
still standing, to the right of the Basilica, but partly 
buried in the ruins of Nero's Circus, was waiting the 
call of Sixtus V. to throw off the dust which had covered 
it for fifteen centuries, and to take up its place in the 
centre of the piazza. Broad steps, at each extremity of 
which ^ were statues of St Peter and St. Paul, led to a 
building of the fourth century, which had three gates of 
old ' Koman ' style, and in its upper part three double- 
arched windows. It still bore traces of mosaics, and on 
the side of the Vatican was next to a fine building of 

* From the correspondence of those who took part in its delibera- 
tions, and whose authority cannot on that account be questioned. 

* Near the sscristy of Pius VI. 
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Paul II. calltid the Paradise Gai'den, because iu its 
iitclosure, which was full of trees, pilgrims were wout 
to find what they most appreciated — water aud sliade. 
The front of this delightful Paradise was formed of 
tJiree superposed colonnades, which exactly imitated 
the Venetian Palace built uuder the same Pope aud by 
tlie same architect, Giulano da Majano. Towards the 
south-west, a small two-storied palace with three win- 
dows on each storj', united the southern front of the 
building to a fine Florentine monument of Pius U., 
which consisted of two superposed arclies at right 
angles with the old Saxon quarter, a httle before the 
spot where now-a-days the south side of the Bernini 
Colonnade is joined to the church. On entering the 
court through one of the three gates of tlie central 
edifice, the visitor found himself before the golden 
basilica, which struck him by its simple magnificence, 
and by its character, which still bore all the marks of 
the early Christian ages. An archway, as broad as the 
church itself, led up to it. The front was ornamented 
with five windows on the first story and three on the 
upper one, each one arched and trefoiled together with 
a ' rosace ' in the centre. Behind and above tiiia vener- 
able edifice, which had seen Christianity ascend the 
throne and take official possession of the world, rose 
other wonders, in fulfilment of Micltael Angelo's pro- 
mise, which constituted the triumph of art in the service 
of faith. These wonders were the gallery, wliich remind 
us of the Pantheon, and which, built at a prodigious 
height above the Tombs of the Apostles, still awaited 
the gigantic cupola which was to crown it. and which 
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it was to receive from Sixtiis V. In the court-yard, a 
dais, supported by antique columns, overhung the well 
of the holy Pope Symmachus. A massive construction 
of Paul n., with guelf windows, also a copy of the 
facade of the Venetian Palace, encircled the yard on tlie 
north-east side. The house opposite, which was of tlie 
same architectural build, was the habitation of the 
cardinal archpriest of St. Peter. 

Li the interior of the basilica, much progress had 
been made in its transformation, firet under the personal 
direction of Michael Angelo, and after his death from 
his drawings, which were faithfully copied. Paul V., 
struck by a witty rather than a wise saying,^ was the 
first to give up the plans of tlie great master, and to 
substitute Carlo Maderno, who was rather a great 
mason than a great architect, lie was also the first to 
replace the Greek by the Latin Cross, and in order to 
effect this, to pull down, with the Well of Symmachus, 
the front and Archway of Constantine, and altogether to 
do away with these buildings, which history and the piety 
of centuries had made sacred. Upon this now spare 
ground were to be built the new arcade, the first half 
of the great nave, and the facade which we now see. 

Though the works had almost never been interrupted, 
^^ince their commencement luider Julius II. up to the 
time when Alexander VII. consecrated the new church, 
divine service was always performed ; but no genera- 
tion, during these hundred and twenty years, ever saw 
the church otherwise than divided into compartments 
by immense curtains, and filled with workmen and 

* * The head of the Latin Church cannot countenance a Greek crosa.' 
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scaffolding. Proud to become some day the possessor 
of the great marvel of modem art and of the Christian 
world, Eome, with her religious, sarcastic, patient cha- 
racter — patient indeed because she could measure the 
future by her past which is lost in immensity — watched 
with sympathising curiosity these works which were ever 
progressing without coming to an end, controlled them by 
her always clever and sometimes sarcastic criticisms, and 
became little by little accustomed to appreciate each pon- 
tificate according to the progress which St. Peter's had 
made in its construction during their respective reigns. 
The Vatican is composed of two palaces. The old, 
called the Belvedere, had since the middle of the cen- 
tury, tliat is since the death of Julius III., ceased to 
be the habitation of the Popes. On their return from 
Avignon they had restored it. Innocent VIII. espe- 
cially had done a great deal to it. The apartment which 
he occu])ied presen'ed his name till the end of the last 
century, when it was converted into the Pio-Clementino 
Museum. It consisted of a big room, now called the 
Animals' Eoom, and of a series of passage-rooms or ante- 
chambers, in which sat the people of disthiction. These 
rooms, knocked into one long gallery, are now called 
Cleopatra's Corridors. The next room, that of the 
statues, is the old bed-room of the Popes ; and the last 
room was the confidential servant's room. The chapel 
wherein the Popes used to say mass is now the ' Sala 
del Torso.' That celebrated antique occupies the 
centre of the room, and Scipio's sarcophagus the spot 
whereon the altar stood. The arms of the Cibo, which 
are still visible in the centre of the ceilin^r, and a few 
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frescoes of the reign of Pope Julius m., recall the 
primitive destination of the room. The wonderful view 
of the Eternal City from the balcony of the old chapel 
has caused that part of the Vatican to be justly called 
the Belvedere. The small and pretty court which was re- 
built by Bramante, and, with very few changes, has been 
preserved as it was, contained in the reign of Juhus II. 
a number of valuable statues. He had conceived the 
idea of collecting and saving the masterpieces of anti- 
quity, and thus laid the foundation, to which not much 
was added during three centuries, of that which became 
afterwards absolutely the richest and most valuable 
collection of antiquities in the world. 

These were almost suddenly collected under Clement 
XrV. and Pius VI. through the intelligence, activity, 
and good luck of a remarkable man. The Genoese 
Giovanni Battista Visconti was the founder of that 
family of archaeologists who have been so well known 
and appreciated by all who have visited Rome for the 
last hundred years. A friend of Winkelmann, he liad 
offered to get up in Rome a finer museum of antiques 
than anything of the kind in other capitals, even in 
Naples, which was then, since the recent discovery of 
the ruins of Pompeii, the rendezvous of all the artists 
and learned of Europe. With the aid of the munificence 
of Popes Ganganelli and Braschi, Visconti formed the 
Pio Clementino Museum. He turned the old palace 
into a gallery, and caused, alas ! the frescoes of Pintu- 
richio, Mantegna, and Giovanni Udine to be removed. 
Arts, sciences, and humanity, which all gain by the 
contemplation of the beautiful, are deeply indebted to 
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both Pontiffs and to Visconti, but it is somewhat charac- 
teristic of the exaggerated love of antiquity wliich was 
pecuHar to the eighteenth century, tliat, without ehock- 
ing the pubUc, all the divinities of Olympus were 
allowed to be deposited in places hallowed by such 
pious rerain^cences, and to invade even the habitation 
and chapel of the Popes. So true is it that in times of 
peace and security, the pleasures of taste and of tlie 
mind prevail, until affliction and danger re-estabhsh a 
proper equilibrium and set matters to rights, Trials 
were not long C(]ming ; and if the succeeding Popes 
continued to be the first MjEceiiases of their day, they 
no longer located their antiques in tlie apartments 
whicli their predecessors had occupied, or in chapels. 

A long flight of badly paved stairs, a portion of 
which still remains, began at the south-west angle of 
the Piazza St. Peter, and, winding round the church, 
left the tower of the Observatory ^ to the right, and 
terminated at the old Palace of the Belvedere, near the 
new buildings added by Visconti to the apartments of 
Innocent VEH. It was along this alley that the pro- 
cessions of the Popes could be seen, followed by the 
cardinals and their equipages, the priests and the more 
or less numerous retainers of Roman nobles, according 
to the degree of popularity of the sovereign. 

The new palace was contiguous to the Borgia apart- 
ment on the side of the basilica, and to a cluster of 
dullhousesof the Middle Ages and the fifteenth century. 
It was composed of the buildings of Julius II. together 
with the stanze and loggie of Kuphael, of the Sistine 

' Later called Quiileo'a Tower. The secret archivH are still tlit>re. 
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Chapel of Sixtus IV., of the Sala Eegia, of the Pauline 
Chapel built under Paul III. — who also caused the great 
staircase to be built, which was afterwards replaced by 
that of Bernini — and of the ducal and ' adorning ' 
chambers. 

To place the old and new palaces in communication 
with each other, Julius 11. had had two long galleries, 
with open arches (now walled up), built by Bramante. 
Between these two galleries and the two palaces, there 
existed an oblong court of considerable length, arranged 
as an amphitheatre and ornamented by the great niche 
of the Belvedere. The wonderful effect produced by 
such a position, decorated with all the taste of Micliael 
Angelo, has been done away by the two transversal 
buildings which were erected : the one, the library, by 
Sixtus V. ; the other, the ' braccio nuovo ' of the museum, 
by Pius VII. 

The great ceremonies took place in the 'stanze,' 
and the throne-room was the room of Constantine. 
There it was, and since Paul III. in the Sala Eegia 
it is, that all the magnificence of the temporal power 
has been displayed, that sovereigns have been received 
by the Pope, that ambassadoi's on their arrived pre- 
sented their credentials, after previously spending the 
night at the Villa Giulia, outside the People's Gate, and 
after crossing Eome with an immense retinue. 

The ' loggie ' were a kind of cloak-rooms and lob- 
bies. Gregory XTTI. built and lived in the apartment 
called Mathilda ^ in the new palace. 

* Opposite PiuB IX. 'a staircase, towards the north, on the second floor, 
it extends from the hall of the consistory to the stanza of Constantino, 
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Tbeeast wing, now inhabited by the Pope and Secre- 
tary of State, (lid not then exist, Sixtus V. buik it, 
aod Clement VIII. was the first to inhabit it. 

The apartments were bung with pieces of Arazzi 
tapestry, many of which to this day adorn the gi-eat 
staircase and lobby of the palace on the ocraaonof the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. The furniture was exceed- 
ingly simple. There were small wooden chairs, such 
as are now to be seen in the entrance halls of the Vatican 
and of some princely residences. The Pope's cabinetcon- 
tained nothing but what remains there now — the Pope's 
arm-chair and table, placed under a canopy of red 
damask, and a stool, upon which the cardinals and am- 
bassadors who came to see him sat. The betl-rooni 
furniture agreed witli the austere tastes of Pius V., 
Gregory XIII., and Sixtus V. It is only under the 
Popes tliat succeeded these, under Clement VTII. and 
Paul v., that the splendour of the sovereign pervaded 
the liabitation of the pontifl".^ 

The Sistine Chapel, where already might be seen tlie 

■ 'Last Judgment' ofMichael Angelo, thePauhue, and the 
Sala Begia, which is contiguous to each, and for which a 
room decoi-ated with frescoes by Fiesole was sacrificed, 

and conawta or ■ chapel, two large rooniB mid three Bmiill ones, npeiiinp on 
totfaelii(rgib ofGragury Xin.,aDdiiii the north aide upon the Cnmpugna. 
' ' Tbe Pope's Bt»or.e,' Bays a French writer who visited Eoniu in the 
time of Paul \., ' look to the aouth on the gnrdena, aod ill the."!) fltaniu 
there lire manj benutifiil cabinets, clotOu, paintii])iB on alabaster, and an 
Bgnte surrounded b_v lapis lazuli.' The Pope'a bed wns then corered over 
irlth red damaBk cloth, with broad g:old fringes. In the room there vna 
-n low chimney-piece, nq ivory crucifix of excellent French workniniisliip, 
■which had cost the Pope only 180 scudi. It vaa a CrieW moribundo. 
The sUnte were mostly hung with red dnmatik and silver trimmings.' 

■ — Bibl. Imp. Paris, )1>,013. 
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formed, in all their splendour and freshness, the centre 
of the official scene where the conclaves were held. 
These, however, in later times were held at the 
Quirinal. 

The ducal room, so called because the ambassadors of 
reigning dukes had their first audience in it, and where 
the consistories were held, the loggie, andsmall adjoining 
apartments, were divided into cells by means of wooden 
partitions. These were the habitations of the cardinal - 
electors. The door leading into the Sala Regia from the 
grand staircase was called the door of the Conclave, and 
while the Conclave lasted it was never opened. In other 
places, revolving boxes, called holes, served the purpose 
of passing to each cardinal his food, which was brought 
to him from his own palace. Here, on an express re- 
quest, and only in very urgent cases, were the ambassa- 
dors admitted and allowed to confer with the cardinals 
of their respective countries. It is needless to add 
that curiosity found means, although in a very limited 
degree, to peep through these holes, and to gather for 
the information of Rome intelligence probably furnished 
by some indiscreet conclavists.^ It was, however, and 
is still the custom that a summary absolution given 
by the newly-elected Pope quiets all consciences with 
respect to slight infractions of the very severe laws on 
this subject which may have been committed. 

The ten days which, according to the prescriptions 

^ The correspondence of the second-claBS diplomatic agents proves how 
difficult it was to follow the proceedings of the Conclave. The ambassa- 
dors of great Powers were alone well informed. Thus the correspondence 
of the cardinslH, even that of Medici, ceases when the Conclave begins, 
and is resumed onlv when it is nt un end. 
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of Gregory IX. and of Piue IV. should pass between 
tJie death of the Pope and the meeting of the Conclave, 
had elapsed. The invitations to absent cardinals had 
duly been sent. The Vatican was ready to receive its 
hosts. According to law, apartments are drawn by 
lots. As the senior cardinal, Famese had asked for 
that which Innocent VTH. had occupied ; but on the 
proposal of Cardinal de' Medici, who feared lest this 
distant cell might favour the intrij^ues of his rival, it 
was given to the cardinal of Austria. 

On April 21, Easter Sunday, the cardinals met at 
St. Peter's, heard the mass of the Holy Ghost, listened 
to a speech 'de Eligendo Pontifice,' delivered by 
Marcantonio Morctto, one of the preachers then in 
renown, and subsequently proceeded in procession 
to the Vatican. Classified into bishops, priests, and 
deacons, preceded by the Cross, they paraded through 
the Basilica, which was crowded to excess, ascended, 
between a double line of privileged sight-seers, the 
Bteep grand staircase of San Gallo, entered the Sa'a 
Rcgia, and thence into the various cells which each had 
caused to be furnished for him and hung in violet at a 
cost, it was said, of 300 scudi, with the wish, if not the 
hope, of seeing it pillaged at the end of the Conclave 
by the servants of the Vatican, to whom belonged by 
right the funiiture of the elected Pope. 

Thirty-nine electors were brought together. Cardi- 
nals Andrew of Austria, Madruccio, and Vercelli had 
arrived on the following days, and increased the 
number to 42. Farnese, B'Este, Alessandrino, Altenips, 
Medici, and San Sisto were, as Popes' nephews, their 
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natural leaders. San Sisto disposed of most votes. 
Farnese, Savello, Sirletto, Paleotto, Santa Croce, Cesi, 
Santorio, Torres, Altemps, Mondovi, Castagna, and 
Montalto were the candidates of public opinion — were 
the eligible ones in fact. 

Savello, the only cardinal for whom the late Pope 
had shown some S3nnpathy, though respectable, had 
few friends in the Sacred College. His annoying ways, 
his loquacious spirit, made him unpopular. In high 
repute at Madrid, he aimed at the tiara, and was con- 
fident of success. Belonging to one of the four principal 
noble famiUes of Rome, he was one among the great 
cardinals, lived in his palace at the Borgo, and in 
summer in his magnificent villa of Castel Gandolfo, 
which became later the residence of other Popes. 

Sirletto, a holy man in the strictest sense of that 
word, was much loved. He was compared to Charles 
]}orromeo. He spent in charities two-thirds of his 
modest means, while his piety and his goodness were 
not less proverbial than his charity. His too strongly 
marked leaning to Spain, and the fear lest he should 
allow the direction of affairs to fall again into the hands 
of Como, who was generally detested, had greater 
weight, in the opinion of the electors, than his moral 
qualities, which made of him a model prince of the 
Church, but might probably have turned him into an 
indifferent head. * 

Paleotto, a native of Bologna, a professor of law, a 
celebrated lawyer, had shone at the Council of Trent, 

' Medici— Balbi. 
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and was later, at the conclave of Gregory XIV., to fail 
in obtaining the tiara by one vote. He was considered 
one of the most noted ecclesiastics in the promotion of 
reform, and in the eyes of the public as one of the 
most ehgible*. His name was not even mentioned in the 
Conclave, so great was the general horror for Bologna 
men, who had been too much favoured during tlie 
pontificate of Gregory XHI. 

Finally there was the 'frate,' the monk as he was 
called, ' a grey friar called Montalto,' as the French 
ambassador said, the son of a gardener, once one of the 
itinerant preachers most in renown, and later a cardinal 
not much liked by Gregory. He lived a retired 
existence, taking care of his vineyards, and obsequious 
towards his colleagues, many of whom affected to take 
no notice of him ; he was the object of public attention 
though he tried to escape it, and was much considered, 
notwithstanding the envious, the wicked, and the in- 
different who constitute the great number, but happily 
not always the majority, when the decisive moment 
has come. 

Besides the ' eligible ' ones, the Sacred College had 
many candidates among its members who were cele- 
brated. Madruccio, Archbishop of Trent, charged with 
the interests of the Emperor and the King of Spain in 
the Conclave, protector of German ecclesiastical affairs, 
was looked upon as sharing with D'liste and the old 
and infirm Granvella, soon after prime minister of 
Philip n., the reputation of being a great statesman 

After the death of his brother Frederic, he for some 
years cariied on the duties of ambassador in his palace 
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of the Borgo.^ He himself inhabited the Massa Palace, 
Piazza Navone, where all the political celebrities and 
foreigners of distinction were wont to congregate. The 
palace stood on the spot where tlie Doria Pamphih 
Palace, built by Innocent X., now stands. He was known 
for his amiabiUty, his elevated sentiments, his affable 
ways, his charities. Besides these moral qualities, he had 
physical advantages ^ — a high stature, a noble deport- 
ment, and an intelligent countenance. His body rests 
not far from that of Tano in the Church of San Onofrio, 
of which he was the diocesan, and where an inscription 
still preserves his remembrance. His eldest brother, 
Fortunato, tlie head of that illustrious family, now 
extinct, continued, as Lord of Ala, the manners and 
ways of the Middle Ages in the mountains of Southern 
Tyrol and on the Lake of Garda. He gave protection 
to banditti, and thus created great difficulties for his 
brothers the cardinal and the ambassador, who were 
ever obliged to protect him against the wrath of the 
Republic of Venice, the complaints of the Pope, and the 
powerless threats of the Holy Empire. * 

Gesualdo, a Neapolitan nobleman, was one of the 
most ardent reformers, the founder of St. Andrea della 
Valle, which the grand-nephew of Sixtus V. completed, 
and one of the ornaments of the Sacred College. Mag- 
nificent in his ways, he lived a most austere life, and 

* Now the Apostolic Penitentiair, Piazza Scorsa Cavalli, opposite the 
Bramante-Torlonia Palace (Giraud), built in 1471 by Cardinal de la 
Ho V ere. There are some charming frescoes in it, and it is one of the most 
yal liable relics of the Eenaissance. 

* The papers of Cardinal Madruccio, only a few of which are to be 
found in the imperial archives at Vienna and at Simancas^ appear to 
Lave been lost, and every inquiry has been fruitless. 
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was most careful of his person. His colleagues, who 
were less so perhaps, were wont to ' chaff' him on the 
subject of his excessive love of cleanliness in the pre- 
sence of Gregory himself. 

Besides Montalto, three future Popes, Caatagna, 
Sfondrati, Facchinetti, took part in the Conclave. The 
reigning famihes were represented by Andrew of 
Austria, whose modesty, hereditary ' aflabiUty, and 
kindness made him very popular, by Medici and by 
Jarnese. The Eoman aiistocracy were represented by 
Colonna, Savello, Cesi, Lancelloti, and Santa Croce. 
The Holy Empire had for its representatives the cardi- 
uals of Austria, Madruccio, and Altemps (Hohenembs) : 
France, EambouiUet and Pelvt^, Cardinal of Sena, the 
confidential ambassador of the League at the Holy See, 
the clever, active, and implacable enemy of the King 
of Navarre. He was destined not to survive the 
triumph of ' the Bcarnais,' and died of disgust in his 
beautifid hotel of Sens, in the Marais, while the bells 
were ringing in honour of the entry of Henry IV. into 
Paris. Spain was represented by Seza, who belonged 
to one of the great families of the country, and was 
allied to the royal house of Portugal, a true type of the 
old Castiliaii, and a bigoted enemy of Franco. He had 
built and lived in the beautiful palace whicli became 
afterwards the property and residence of the Borghese, 

' Novae*, in his historj of the RomEin pontiSs, stales him t!ie nntiiral 
sonof theArclidukenfTjroi. Thnt iBnotuiact. Philippine Wet zlerwsa the 
legitimate wife of FerdiDand. but her children were not allowed to eojoy 
the titles, privileges, and honours of srchdukex. It woa b. morpanalic 
Uiarringe. Amftzdeoi, his pa^, used to sb; tfaftt he repeated hta tesBona 
vtiiti him M) OS to avoid tliu severe puniiihiuentH of his tutor. 
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and was wont at times to amuse liimself, and as a 
mark of his (in tliis case very inoffensive) antipathy 
for Frmice, by violently knocking Spanish and French 
coins together, crying out ' Guerra ! guerra ! ' until he 
was exhausted, and separated the combatants by calling 
out, ' Paz ! paz ! * He was an eccentric man, who had 
his value, and whom it was not well to despise, especially 
in a Conclave. ^ 

Como, Altemps, Alessandrino, Eusticucci, are known 
by the influence which they possessed under the 
pontificates of Pius IV. and Pius V. 

Como's star was on its decline, and about to disappear 
altogether. Altemps, owing to his being a lord of the 
Iloly Empire, was still to be before the public. Alessan- 
drino ^ had begun by being a tjiilor's apprentice, had 
become a Dominican to avoid the ill-treiitment of his 
master, and was made a cardinal by his uncle Pius V., 
who likewise appointed him Secretary of State, without, 
however, altogether abandoning to him the manage- 
ment of state affairs. He lived on the Piazza of the 
Apostles, in the Palazzo Valentini, one of the fine palaces 
of Home, which is still unfinished, and which was to 
occupy a portion of Trajan's forum. His amiability 
and gentleness, combined with a certain knowledge of 
the world, had gained for him the triendship of several 
canlinals. His uncle's creatures gathered around him, 
and made of him one of the most important members 
of the Conclave. 

llu^ticucci, a former secretary of Pius V. when that 

* Amazdeniy 1044-1655. Lib. of Prince Coreiiii, in Re me. 
» Tiept^lo, 1509. 
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Pope was still a cardinal, belonged, as did Alessandrino, 
and all the cardinals created by Pius V., to the zealous 
fection. He was very intimate with D'Este, and reap- 
peared for awhile in the political world under Sistua V. 
His palace, which he built himself, was situated at 
the entrance of tlie Piazza of St. Peter, and was in the 
new style, that is, in the baroque style. 

In the opinion of contemporaries, generally so severe 
with regard to the Sacred College, that venerable 
body was well conaposed. It shone by the Clu"istian 
virtues, prevalent piety, knowledge, and good feeling of 
all its members. The great cardinals spent their large 
revenues well. It was, however, said, with some tincture 
of reproach, that among the learned cardinals there were 
more lawyers than theologians. If Medici, blinded by 
hia hatred of Farnese, had given some scandal during tlie 
last days to those who knew his intrigues, their reproba- 
tion, as well as the blame put upon him by his brother, 
out of pmdence, is in praise of, the Sacred College, 
which was evidently looked upon as inaccessible to 
corruption by those best able to appreciate it. 

It was still daylight when the cardinals entered their 
respective cells. They might therefore have gone back 
to their palaces, and have returned in the evening. But 
the coalition which had been formed two days before 
between the Medici- Alessandrino and Altemps-San Sisto 
factions kept everyone on the alert. The fear of some 
unexpected combination, or of some sudden proposal 
made at the last moment, kept the electors riveted to 
their posts, 

Thesvening was spent in paying visits, in exchanging 
VOL. I. o 
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rt)ninioiH)lacc observations, in paying the usual compli- 
ments, and in receiving ambassadors come to present 
their respects and give their last instructions to the 
cardinals belonging to their respective countries. A long 
talk between Count Olivares and Cardinal de Sens was 
much noticed. There took place likewise an a parte 
conversation between the Marquis Pisany and Cardinal 
Fai'nese. As the French ambassador was wishing 
him good-bye, the Cardinal, by way of justifying his 
intimacy with the Spanish partisans, whispered into 
Pisany s ear that he ' must know under what obligation 
he was to the Spanish crown, which had in its hands 
the restitution of the fortress of Parma, and an infinite 
number of other matters which were as important as 
the maintenance of his house.' * 

Warned by the three bells that the time for entering 
the cells had come, the ambassadors at last retired. At 
four o'clock of the night (ten or eleven p. m. now-a-days) 
the Conclave was shut. D'Este, Medici, and Alessan- 
drino, who had resolved to act in concert, but were not 
yet agreed as to how to do it, endeavoured to secure the 
co-operation of Altemps. The latter, in return for the 
aid which Alessandrino had given him on the occasion 
of Gi'cgory's election, had engaged himself to meet his 
wishes in the next Conclave; but at this critical 
moment, he was found, on inquiry, to be httle disposed 
to remember his promise. It required all the eloquence 
of Medici to recall it to his memory. On the other 
hand, Alessandrino had reasons to suspect the latter, and 
it was only by threatening to join Farnese that he got 

» Pisany to Ilenrj- 111., April 22, 158o. 
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some reiissming words from ileclici. Tliese conver- 
sations were prolonged, and naturally attracted the 
attention of the other electors and of the conclavists, 
i who were even more cmious than their masters, so 

1 that everybody remained awake, and the cardinals 

spent a bad night. 

With the public, however, Montalto was the 
favourite ; but the initiated, or rather those who 
believed themselves to be such, prelates and courtiers, 
believed that Medici would oppose him on account of 
his brother-in-law, Paolo Giordano Orsini,^ the lover of 
Vittoria Accoramboni, and the supposed assassin of 
that lady's husband, who was no other tlum the nephew 
of the cardinal-monk, Francesco Peretti. 

The following morning (the 22nd) the cardinals assem- 
bled in the PauUne Chapel, and received commmiion 
rat the hands of the senior cardinal, Farnese. Thence 
they went to the Sistine Chapel, to proceed to the ballot, 
which produced no result. Each prelate tlien retired 
to his cell. The event of the day was the arrival of the 
cardinal of Austria. NotwithsUuiding his stoutness, he 
had travelled in six days the whole way from Inn- 
spruck to Rome. As soon as he arrived he went 
to the Vatican and asked admittance into the Conclave, 
which Farnese and San Sisto were disposed to refiise him, 
on the ground that he had not yet taken orders. But 
Medici, having smoothed these difficulties over, he 
entered, was complimented by everyone, and was at 

^ Married IBrst to the sister of the Grand-Duke Francis of Tuscany 
and of the Cardinal de* Medici, Donna Isahella, whoso tragic end, attri- 
buted to her husband, is well known. 
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once, witliout his perceiving it, made use of by Medici, 
as will be seen, for the purpose of denying the candi- 
dature of Montalto and thus of lulling the vigilance 
of the Farnesians. Active but useless parleys took 
up the afternoon. The coalition cardinals concerted 
in favour of Cesi, and commissioned the Tuscan car- 
dinal to gain D'Este over to his cause. This attempt 
having broken down, Sirletto was selected. But, while 
recognising the qualities and merits of this cardinal, 
D'Este opposed an energetic refusal, on the plea that 
he would not hear of a Spanish chaplain, who besides 
would let himself be guided by Como. Sirletto's 
candidature was therefore abandoned. Towards even- 
ing, alarming nunours spread throughout the Conclave. 
Another surprise was feared, and the first hours of 
night passed away before the cardinals could get any 
rest. At last these rumours were proved to be without 
foundation, and everyone went to bed. 

In Rome itself the most contradictory rumours had 
been current during the day. Towards evening Farnese 
was said to be Pope, and to mark their pleasm'e the 
people ran through the streets shouting, *Long live 
the Holy Father ! ' and, as if they were to extend to 
the Farnese Palace the right granted of pillaging the 
newly-elected Pope's cell, they at one time showed an 
intention to invade it. These hopes were soon dis- 
pelled, and made room for bitter disappointment. In 
the betting, odds had gone down as regards Montalto 
and Farnese, but risen in favour of Sirletto, while 
Savello was stationary. 

On the 23id, the Wednesday, the electors were more 
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embarrassed, more puzzled than before, and afraid lest 
the Conclave should last for ever. Finding in the 
morning that his two candidates, Cesi and Sirletto, were 
definitively abandoned, Medici proposed Albaiii and 
Montalto to D'Este, leaving him the choice of either. 
D'Este felt that it was time to come to a decision ; that 
it would be imprudent to increase the number of his 
enemies by fresh exclusions ; that he could not depend 
on the co-operation of the French cardinals, who were 
atill on the road, and might even be prevented by the 
League from coming. He tlierefore subscribed to the 
double candidature of Albani and Montalto, on con- 
dition, however, that Madruccio, head of the Spanish 
party, who was expected from one moment to another 
should consent to it. The Spaniards and Farnesiana 
opposed this course violently. To counteract this, 
Medici, who now saw no means of salvation except in 
the election of Montalto, and in this election the only 
way to prevent that of Famese or of Savello, had 
recourse to a stratagem. He made Cardinals Andrew 
of Austria, Deza, and others beheve, and spread through 
them the belief, that, warned by the objections which 
existed against Montalto, he and his followers had re- 
solved no longer to second tlie candidatiu-e of the latter. 
Thus reassured, tlie adverse party took no more 
notice of him, and Medici thus attained his double end, 
•which was to deceive the Farnesians and prevent a 
demonstration against Montalto, which might produce 
an effect upon the timid and undecided, cause them 
perhaps to join the enemy, and at that critical moment 
sink all the monk's chances. Time, however, waa 
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pressing, and Medici, wlio dreaded nothing so mucli 
as the arrival of Cardinals Madruccio and Vercelli, 
succeeded, not without some difficulty and with tlie 
help of Gesualdo, in intimidating Altemps, tlie head 
of the creatures of I*ius IV., by making him believe 
that his adversary Ceneda might be elected ; in bring- 
ing him and them to look favourably uj)ori the 
creatures of Pius V., which was contraiy to the en- 
gagement under which they were to Sau Sisto ; and, 
finally, in leading him insensibly to declare himself in 
favour of Montalto. ' I see/ said Altemi)s, ' that you 
want the monk.' He urged in objection the enmity 
of Paolo Giordano Orsini, and was surprised that 
Medici should consent to expose his brother-in-law to 
the vengeance of Francesco's uncle ; but these objec- 
tions were of no avail, and idtimately Altemps was 
gained over, and made even to promise to speak of it 
to Madruccio. 

That cai'dinal, who had that very day arrived in 
Eome at the twenty third hour (one hour before sun- 
set), and had been visited by the ambassadors of Spain 
and of the Emperor, who besought of him to go at 
once to the Conclave, stopped but a few moments at 
his palace, 'just time enough to say a credo,' and was 
carried to the Vatican. A statesman, and still more a 
churchman, he felt that an exclusively Si)anish Pope 
would be as little worthy of the high duties to be per- 
fonned towards the whole of the Christian world as 
would an exclusively French Pope. He w^as resolved 
therefore to come to an undcrstandiniz with D'Este, 
who, as we have seen, had, probably owing to similar 
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considerations, made the assent of Madrucdo a condition 
of his upholding the candidature of Montalto. Both 
these men, though belonging to the ndverse pohtical 
parties which then divided the Christian world, were 
above the petty intrigues, interested reservations, and 
pusillanimous fears that characterised many of those 
around them. They both shared the same view, that of 
giving to the Church a liead able to govern it well, and 
therefore likely to be as impartial as possible, both with 
regard to France and to Spain, Opposed at first to Mon- 
talto, and preferring Sirlettu, he gave up the latter when 
he learnt D'Este's opposition, and ended by declar- 
ing liimself against Albani, and in favour of Montalto. 
Alteraps, faithful to his promise, had been the first to 
speak to Madruccio in favour of the monk. Medici 
and Gesuahlo next endeavoured to persuade him, and 
when convinced that he must bear with it, Madruccio felt 
tliat he must do so with grace. He found no dilEcuIty 
in making Montalto the accepted candidate of the 
Spanish party, of Andrew of Austria, of Colonna, Seza, 
Spinola, Sfondrati, Gonzagfi, and others. This great 
conquest once achieved, D'Este and Medici estimated the 
votes, and found that four were wanting to make up the 
required majority of two-thirds. These could only be 
looked for among the Gregorians, several of whom still 
held to Farnese. Meanwhile it was decided that on the 
following day, at 20 hours, the cardinals should meet in 
the Sala Bogia, that thence they should all proceed to 
the Sistine Chapel, and endeavour to carry the election 
by ' adoration.' Tims ended that important day, which 
foreboded the end of the Conclave on the morrow. At 
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midnight, Cardinal Alessandrino, witli Kiisticucci, the 
only cardinal who was sincerely devoted to Montalto, 
having put on the clothes of one of his conclavists, hoping 
thus, but in error, to escape the vigilance of his adver- 
saries, went along the corridors, from cell to cell, to 
inform his friends of the resolution which had been 
taken as regards Montalto, and finally crept into tlie 
latter's cell to bring him the news. Montalto, who had 
already been warned by Medici of the measures which 
were being adopted in his favour, had abstained from 
taking any step. Eetired in his cell, he waited in silence, 
following the advice of his protector and the dictates of 
prudence as well as of the exigencies of his position. 
For in every station of life, and on such occasions, 
those must wait till they are called upon who have 
nothing but personal merit to recommend them, and 
never put themselves forward. They can only hope 
for success through their merit, and this is admitted 
only under absolute necessity, under pressure of 
circumstances, and when circumstances, which are often 
stronger than the will, are inclined to favour merit. 

Few bets were made in town on that day, but Mon- 
talto was looked upon as having the best chance. A 
kind of apathy, not unmixed with some indefinable fear 
lest the Conclave should last too long, had succeeded 
the preceding day's agitation. The minds of all were 
somewhat comforted on learning, however, that the 
provinces, as well as Eome, were quiet and the public 
peace had not been disturbed. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of April, Cardinal de'Medici 
got up before daylight, called Montalto secretly into 
Gesualdo's room, and renewed to him the advice he 
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had sent him the evening before and during the night. 
In fact he gave him his last inatructiona for the crisis 
which was preparing. He was surprised as well as 
pleased at the ignorance, security, and torpor in wljich 
the Farnesians and their chief appeared to indulge. 
But this was a mistake. Farnese knew all, but believed 
it not. He thought that Cardinal Montalto had not the 
remotest chance. While Medici was conferring with 
Montalto, the senior cardinal had an interview with 
D'Este, gave the latter to understand that he was aware 
of what was going on, and asked him what he intended 
doing. D'Este, somewhat disconcerted at being found 
out, replied that his vote would depend upon that of 
Altemps ; that, besides, lie would not dare venture on 
an opposition, siuce all the Gregorians (which was not 
true) had resolved to vote for the nephew of Pius IV. 
Unshaken by Farnese's objections, they separated, 
the former convinced, however, that Medici, out of 
consideration for his brother-in-law Orsini, would 
never encourage the election of the monk. On leav- 
ing Farnese, D'Este proceeded to the Sala Eegia, and 
posted himself between the PauUne door and that 
which opened on the grand staircase. Altemps joined 
him there, under pretest of welcoming Cardinal Vercelli, 
who had arrived in Eome during the night. Every- 
one afterwards met in the Pauhne Chapel, to hear 
mass and the reading of the bulls, in consequence 
of the arrival of Madruccio and VercelU. Then it 
waa that D'Este succeeded in gaining over to Mon- 
talto's cause Guastavillani (who, as we have said, 
was an important acquisition to make, owing to his 
being the nephew of the deceased Pope), Marcello, and 
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Sforza, by telling them that they could decide who 
the Pope was or was not to be, and that in their own 
interest, in the interest of Paolo Giordano, all they 
had to do was to give their adherence. While these 
decisive conversations were taking place in the Sala 
Eegia, the greater part of the cardinals had as usual as- 
sembled in the Sistine Chapel. D'Este sent Alessandrino 
to call San Sisto, who came at once, and showed much 
surprise and still more annoyance at the overtures wliich 
were made to him. He was shaken, however, when he 
found that the coalesced were resolved to carry the 
election by * adoration,' even if he refused his co-opera- 
tion. Having given as an excuse that matters were not 
yet ripe, that nothing could as yet be attempted which 
would not give rise to painful oppositions, nay even to 
scandalous scenes, he suddenly gave in, as is commonly 
the case on great occasions when all engaged feel that 
the crisis has come, some appearing exacting because 
they feel themselves victorious, others intimidated and 
waiving an opposition henceforth hkely to be useless. 
San Sisto then gave in all of a sudden, and, as he had 
been asked to do, called for all the Gregorians, who, as 
we have said, were assembled in the Sistine Chapel, for 
the ballot. Medici, who was there, encouraged first by 
signs, then by words whispered into their ears, his late 
acquisitions, Guastavillani, Marcello, and Sforza, whom 
he saw wavering at that supreme moment, to follow the 
Gregorians. They at last got up and went out, followed 
by the sarcastic remarks of Cardinal Fanchinetti. Soon 
after the numerous cardinals who had thus been assem- 
bled together in the Sula Eegia, returned to the chapel. 
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Then only did Farnese understand that he was beaten. 
He spoke a few words of reproach to D'Este and to 
Medici. These exhorted him to accept with good grace 
what was an accomphshed fact, and D'Este, seeing 
ever}'body present, exclaimed, ' It is no longer neces- 
sary to have recourse to the ballot. The Pope is 
elected. Let us proceed to the adoration.' These 
words were received with unanimous and oft-repeated 
cries of ' Montalto ! ' and all the electors, with San 
Sisto at their head, threw themselves at the feet of 
the new Pope. The act of adoration was followed 
by the vote, which was conducted vird voce, each 
cardinal being called by name, and, as may readily be 
believed, was unanimous. 

Thus ended the Conclave, in the midst of surprise, 
even from those who had prepared it ; for no one 
doubted that, if the adoration had not been preeipitatc?d, 
seeing the vacillating character of San Sisto, Savello 
would have been Pope before niglitfall.^ ' To the details 
which at tl;(* time I have ^iven vour Serenitv,' writes the 
ambassador Priuli,*'^ 'I must add that tlie election of 
Sixtus V. is looked ui)on as the work of the Holy Ghost, 
all the cardinals having so promptly co-oj)erated in his 
exaltation, notwithstanding that the nephews of Gregory 
and their numerous adherents must have preferred any 
other candidate, knowing as they did how ill-disposed 
he was to Gregor)', against whom, and those who 
governed for him or were near his person, he spoke ill, 
even in Gregory's lifetime. Neither the emnity of 
Paolo Giordano Or^ini, nor his endctavoui's with eaeli 
cardinal of the Sacred College, to obtain, on his knees, 

» Alessandrino. ' Kel. Veu. I^ronzo Priuli, l.>80. 
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from them that they should not elect Montalto, nor the 
aversion of the whole Court, which, remembering the 
severities of Pius V., was against a Pope who had been 
a monk, could prevail. Such attempts, and even greater 
considerations, are of no avail against the will of our 
Lord God.' 

M. de Pisany wrote later to Pasquier : ' The death 
of Gregory XTII. happened, and the two Pope-makers 
(Cardinals d'Este and Farnese, to whom the others had 
variously promised their votes, D'Este favoured by 
France and the other by Spain) were somewliat 
troubled to find that they could not ensure the victory 
to the objects of their devotions, aZ/o^ of their intrigues, 
but were finally obliged to adopt him who was furthest 
from the " dish," and upon whom no one in the Con- 
clave had up to that time cast a look.' * 

It was on the Wednesday of Easter week, the 24th 
of April, at 13 hours (about 8 o'clock in the morning 
of our time), that Cardinal Montalto ascended the 
throne of St. Peter under the name of Sixtus the Fifth. 

He owed his election to D'Este, Medici, Altemps, and 
also greatly to the pusillanimity and defection of San 
Sisto. Such did the Gregorians, in their anger against 
their chief, call his conduct, for, as has been seen, he 
had engaged simultaneously with Altemps only to 
uphold candidates selected from among the creatures 
of Pius V. and Gregory XIII., and not to give aid to 
any other competitor, except upon a mutual under- 
standing between them all. Montalto had been made a 
cardinal by Pius V. In joining at the last moment the 

^ A literal tranalation of the peculiar French of the period. 
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U'Este-Meiici faction, San Sisto had eviJeatly broken 
his word. He had besides placed the Gregorians iu 
the falsest position. They were obliged to follow him, 
and had to pass over to the enemy while the battle 
was raging. 

This is exactly what they did, but they did so with 
shame and confusion, full of fear for the future, and 
discontent against their leaders, and still more against 
themselves — of all humiliations the worst If a man 
willingly escoses a fault, it is seldom that he forgives 
himself a fault committed which is followed by serious 
and irreparable consequences. 

From that moment began, in the midst of the Sacred 
College, a secret opposition to the dcw pontiff, which 
was based upon the rancours of the Gregorians, and 
which when it attracted the attention and later the 
suspicion of Sixtus V. brought down upon some of 
them the severity of the irascible Pope. 

Medici, proud of having made the Pope, was already 
hoping to have the state affairs confided to his care. 
D'Este, though in a less degree, shared these illusory 
hopes. Sixtus looked upon himself as much more in- 
debted to God than to man. He, liowever, received with 
smiles and kindness the congratulations, homage, and 
protestations of devotion which both cardinals offered 
him, but he knew how to act as regards them. He 
knew that Medici had principally adopted a negative 
course, that of obtaining the rejection of Farnese, rather 
than that of giving his support to Cesi and Sirletto. 
He knew that, finding how impossible it was to get one 
of these two cai'dinals named, he had proposed Albaiii 
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and himself, and had only at last stood by him because 
he saw that no other cardinal, except Farnese or Savello, 
had the remotest chance of success. He was aware that 
D'Este and Madruccio, for like reasons, but also for 
higher motives, had accepted and not proposed his candi- 
dature; that the Gregorians had been beguiled by their 
chief, that others had come round to him, not tlirough 
sympatliy, but owing to the force of the current, whicli 
had become irresistible, and because tliey feared being 
compromised if they prolonged a useless resistance. lie 
knew well what was his worth. He knew that every- 
one was aware of it ; but, as a thorough master of the 
human heart, he also knew that his reputation as an 
enlightened character and an iron will was but a feeble 
recommendation to many an elector. He was aware 
that worth is appreciated only by jxjople of worth, who 
are always in a minority ; and that it was not therefore 
surprising that other candidates should be preferred to 
him, who gave rise to less jealousy, less apprehensions, 
and, on the contrary, gave larger securities for individual 
interests, which are often taken even by virtuous but not 
over clear-sighted men, and by an error wliich is ex- 
cusable, for those of the public. In fact Montalto knew 
that an unforeseen assemblage of circumstances, each 
n^atively favourable, had brought about his election. 

The reader is acquainted with these circumstances. 
Shown into the Conclave, he has been able to catch the 
thread of the several intrigues carried on, to establish 
facts, dive into tlie most secret thoughts, and carefully 
disguised incentives to action wliich prompted the 
principal actors. 
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He has seen at work D'Este and Madruccio,' Uie two 
superior men of the assembly, both desirous to please 
their sovereigns without displeasing their colleague?, but 
each sacrificing in the end their interests to those of the 
Church, at the risk of falling in station if they should give 
themselves a superior man as master. He has watched 
Medici, the most adroit and least scrupulous of the car- 
dinals; Altemps, the best politician; and the greater 
uuraber of the electors, who no doubt believed them- 
selves to be led by the Holy Ghost, and said so, but who 
were ' led by the nose ' as Cardinal Fanclunetti told 
them openly when he saw them leave the Sistiue 
Chapel, to prepare, in the Sala Begia, the surprise of 
the adoration. 

The reader has been present at all this, but he has 
also noted that all these various changes, the hesitation of , 
D'Este and of Madruccio, their subsequent intervention, 
the machinations of Medici, the duplicity of Altemps, 
the irresolution, coming and going from one camp to 
another of Guastavillani, the rallying of San Sisto, the 
petty intrigues, betrayals, and bickering, ended in the 
exaltation of a man who. the object of everybody's 
attention, was the candidate of noliody, and that the 
tiara was placed on the head of him who, in the opinion 
of his contemporaries and of posterity, beat deserved to 
wear it. 

' In » secret memoir (a ' BUtuor*) previoas to the ConclavB, which gires 
an account of the personal feelings of the members of the Sacred CoU^ite, 
Cardinal d'Eate had called the attention of Villeroy upon Cardinal 
Madruccio, na a partisan of the French kin^, In a subsequent letter the 
Cardinal said, ' Nevertheless, aa he has been appointed head of the Spaoigh 
faction in the Conclave, I think we must no longer look to him ' (as a future 
candidate for tlie papacv, who might be Accepted hv France). — D'Este to 
Villeroy, Rome, May 8,' 1585. I'aris, CoU. n«rlRy,'288. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE FAMILY OP SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 

Ix one of the least frequented parts of tlie Marches, 
at about eiglity kilometres south of Ancona, stands a 
small town, or rather burgh or ' casteUo/ as it is called 
in the country, situated on one of the crests of the 
Apennines. On the coast can be seen a few miserable 
huts, built at the end of the last century, when there 
was no longer any fear of the pirates. The trains on 
the Adriatic coast stop tliere a moment, but the 
travellers by them are in a hurry : theyar e on their 
way to Egypt, to India, or to the antipodes. Their 
contact is of too fugitive a character to be able to 
communicate to that distant comer of Italy the activity, 
ideas, and customs of the present day. After travelling 
through orange and lemon groves, and ascending ^some 
steep steps cut in the rock, the visitor comes to 
Grottamare, the birthplace of Sixtus V. In this old 
town everything reminds him of the great Pope : here 
the Via Peretti ; there his colossal statue ; in the middle 
the Church of St Lucia, erected by his sister Donna 
Camilla, on the very spot where he was born.^ 

^ This church, built on not a very large space, is a simple building in 
the form of a Ijatin cross, with a cupola. Duke Cesarius, as heir of the 
Feretti, is still the patron of it. A portrait of the Pope, a line bronze 
medallion of Donna Camilla, and a silver gilt chalice beaming the inscrip- 
tion, F. de Montalto, Bishop of St Agatha, can still be seen there. 
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A road, which has withiu the last few years become 
passable, leads, across a hilly country, to Montalto, which 
stands on the crest of a high mountain, and which, like 
Groltamare, has preserved its mediffival aspect. The pro- 
gi'ess of centuries has stopped there at the fifteenth and 
sixteenth.^ At a distance of twenty minutes from this 
place, on an ele\-ated spot, stands the Convent of the Cor- 
dehera, where the young FeUce Perctti took the habit of 
St. Francis at the age of nine years. For the second time 
the revolutionary torrent has dispersed all its inbabitants. 
.When, in May 1867, 1 visited those spots, the old prior 
and anotlier monk alone wiJked silently along the aban- 
I doned corridors of that decaying building. Some weeks 



' Tbe princijiftl monninenta, such as the unfia'iahed cathedml, tbo old 
nmdance of the Le|i;itl«, the semiDttry, Bie due to ike muniticeDce of 
Sixtiu V. There are, besideB, aereral lordly house* wliiob bear the mark 
of the architectural traiwformatinD then going on. 

It is beneath the roofs of the local ariBtocracy that those rare foreignera 
Kre received who visit the place, nnd these are mostly oeighbours : for 
the touiiat has not yet taken possession of these regions, still uoknown to 
tbe traveller's handbook. At the II6t«l de Ville, there are portraits of 
the Pope, and HOme of Donna Camilln, of Cardinal Aleiaader Monlalto, 
his grand-nephew, nnd Cnrdinnl Fnuicis Peretti, his great-Rrand- nephew 
curiona letters of Fri i'elicu, and two letters signed by Donna Caniilln, 
one dated 1680, the other 1602. The writing shows the ehurattor of the 
person who penned thera. In the first letter can be traced the peasant's 
origin ; the second proves, what history coufirms — how well the gardener a 
daughter, the farmer's widow, could adapt herself to her new position m 
a Roman princess. There exists between the two writings all the dilfer- 
ence that there in between the girl of the Gelds and the great lady, and 
;et it is no \nm Hppareat that the same person has written both. 

The cathedral, built on a'colossul substructure, consists of two churches, 
one over the other. The lower building, a simple, solid, and nubly pro- 
jKirtioned edifice, was finished in lua Pope's time, The upper cburch ia 
being finiahed according to the designs of Domenico Fontona, the archi- 
tect of Slitus. The numerous fouodations which the Pop« instituted 
have mosUy di.<appeared. There are, however, still a few properties, tbe 
reTBOuee from which have preserved their oripinnl destination, nnd serve 
to endow fuiu- young girU with lifty scudi each, 
VOL. I. I* 
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had passed since the pious members of tlie community 
had left it, and akeady the symptoms of destruction were 
visible. The little garden was uncared for, wild plants 
were invading the alleys. Soon a desert will surround 
the monastciy. From the convent a fine prospect opens 
itself to tlie view. First the venerable town itself, pre- 
senting a storied range of old houses, which are reddish 
and grey in the sun, violet and marbled in the shade ; 
then a mass of defiles and dried-up ravines at one's 
feet ; around, on the heights, where we breathe the fresh 
air of the Alps, water, shade, an exuberant vegetation ; 
everywhere hills, covered with villages, surrounded by 
embattled walls ; and in the far distance the sea on one 
side, the Apennines on the other, the highest mountains 
of Apulia on a third. 

In this lovely country, between Grottamare and 
Montalto, Sixtus spent his youth. When the news of 
his election spread in Eome, people asked, not who he 
was, for that was well known, but whence he came. 
In town, as at Court, Cardinal Montalto was one of the 
best known cliaracters. Outside Eome, though thirty 
or forty years ago he liad so often traversed the Penin- 
sula from beginning to end, the faithful who formerly 
had been electrified by his eloquence were no longer 
alive. The once celebrated pi'eacher Frate FeUce 
was almost forgotten. In Europe, beyond Italy, his 
name had never been mentioned, except perhaps in 
Madrid, whitlier he had gone witli Cardinal Buon- 
compagni in the capacity of theologian, undoubtedly 
an important but comparatively secondary position. 
M. de Pisany also, in speaking of the candidates, 
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called hiiD, as has been seen, ' a Cordelier of the name 
of Moutalto.' 

This Montalto had just stepped from the Sistine 
Chapel to St. Peter's, and from St. Peter's to the apart- 
raeuts of Gregory Xrn., there to instal himself as Head 
of the Church. His past had therefore to be scrutinized — 
a very uatural curiosity, which it was difficult, however, 
to satisfy, so obscure was bis origin. ' He was of such 
low birth,' says Giovanni Gritti, on his return from 
Rome, where he had been Venetian envoy, 'that his 
parents were scarcely remembered.' Lorenzo Priuh, 
on the morning after the election, wrote to the Doge : 
' He was burn in a caatello yclept Grottamarc, and big 
father was a gardener. Against the will of the lattt^r 
he went to school, fi'ora the mere desire to know bow to 
read and write. His father, imable to pay bis expenses, 
wished to have him at borne ; but the child fled, and 
entered the novitiate of the minor broUiers of Montalto, 
became later a great preacher, the General of his order. 
Bishop of St. Agatha and then of Permo, and finally a 
cardinal' 

Such was the information which could be collected 
during the first days. Later, a mass of particulars 
were got togettier respecting his antecedents.^ It 
became known timt his family, of Slavonian origin, 
had come to Itsily towards the middle of tlie preceding 
century, chased like so many others by the Turks, who, 
masters of Constantinople, overran Illyria and were 

' TempeHti has Ktlred mony myKerieB respecting Siztua V. to bia 
bioRraplijof that Pope, and dt-cidod for Grottninare, agiiinst Montalto, an 
fai» birtliplove. 
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threatening Dalmatia. Under the pontificates of 
Paul II. and Sixtiis IV., from Ancona to Otranto 
numberless boats filled witli immigrants were seen on 
the coast. Many arrived in the most lielpless state 
of destitution, fell into the deepest misery, and died. 
Others, more fortunate, were able to acclimatise them- 
selves. They founded in Home, between the Corso 
and the Eipetta, tlien the Via Leonine, that miserable 
quarter called the ' Schiavonia.' Some of them re- 
mained on the coast of the Adriatic, mixed with the 
people of the country, adopted their language, and led 
humble existence. Zanetto was one of these. lie 
established himself at Montalto, and had children 
who married into respectable families of the locality, 
occupied various posts in the municipality, thus took 
rank in the middle classes, and became, w^hat the 
Itahans call people of ' condizione civile.' Piergentile, 
the fourth descendant of the Dalmatian emigrant, was 
the father of the future Pope. He had seen better 
days before the taking and ruin of Montalto by the 
Duke of Urbino, in 1518. He soudit refu<j:e at 

' or? 

Grottamare, where he farmed a few fields, gave him- 
self up to husbandry, and became a gardener. Horti- 
culture constitutes the principal industry of the in- 
habitants of that coast, protected as they are against 
winds, and enjoying as they do an exceptionally mild 
climate at the foot of the Apennines. Thuj$ somewhat 
fallen in the social saile, Piergentile sent his wife out 
as the servant of a noble lady. Donna Diana de' Venti. 
One of his sisters earned her bread as a laundress. 
The only member of his family who did not suffer by 
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the reverses of fortune which visited them was his 
brother FrJi Salvador, of the order of the conventual 
rniuors, who Uved at the monastery of Montalto. 
Though reduced to poverty, not to beggary, and hence- 
forth part of the common, people, the Peretti were 
not altogetlier fallen. They had preser\'ed, with the 
memory of a better past, some connexion with kinsfolk 
in good circumstanpcs, and shared in a measure the 
consideration with which Fra Salvador was looked 
upon, owing to his reputation of a good priest, and 
to the influence which he exercised as a monk ; for 
monastic orders, which are essentially democratic in- 
stitutions, constitute in Catholic countries, where the 
fault of destroying them has not been committed, tlie 
moral link which exists between the masses and the 
higher ranks of society, soften the character of their 
relation to each other, and give the children of the 
poor the opportunity of rising without obliging anyone 
tu go down in the social scale. Occupied as Piergentile 
■was in planting and nursing his orange trees, he, how- 
ever, entertained a singular ambition. He believed 
himself destined to be the father of a Pope. Infallible 
signs, he said, made him certain of the fact, and having 
on one occasion dreamt that tlie first child liis wife 
would conceive would be a Pope, he no longer doubted 
the high destiny of the little boy that came into the 
world on the feast of St. Lucia, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 13, 1521, at 16 hours. lie called him Felice, wish- 
ing thereby to note the good fortune which was to greet 
his son. In the family it was an accepted belief that the 
I young boy was to be a Pope, and when his young 
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sister asked a baiocco of the passer-by, which custom 
in Italy does not necessarily indicate beggary, she never 
failed to add, ' Felice will give it you back.' ^ 

That the future Pope did drive pigs *^ is not in the 
least impossible. It was so rumoured in Eome at the 
time of his advent. Pigs, those useful and domestic 
animals, enjoy great favour in southern countries — are 
much cared for by people in easy circumstances ; and 
if Piergentile was fortunate enough to possess a few, 
and entrusted their care to his chiklren, he only 
imitated his neighbours in this respect ; but this does 
not prove that young Peretti was a shepherd, as Leti 
and others have said, thus placing his family, against 
all truth, in the last ranks of the people. 

When nine years of age, FeHce entered the convent 
of Montalto ; at twelve became a novice, astonished 
the monks by his vivacity, his application, and his 
facihty in learning ; made rapid progress, and having 
continued his studies in various monasteries, be- 
came, when scarcely nineteen, a celebrated preacher. 
During several years the convents of his order, first in 
the small, then in the large towns of the Peninsula, 
all sought the honour and advantage of having Frii 
Fehce to preach during Advent or Lent, or on feast-days, 

* Priuli, 1586. In giving these details, which Tempesti, probably 
wittingly, ignores, Priuli adds that they were communicated to him 
before the election of Sixtus V. by a compatriot of the latter, ' whose 
word may be believed.' 

' Pasquier heard it said by Pisany, ' that he began by driving pigs, 
and that, as he was doing so, such a stonn came on that two Cordeliers, 
who were fording a river much swollt;n by the rain, were obliged to have 
recourse to the boy, who took them over one by one on his shoulders ' — 
a child of nine carrying monks on his shoulders I 
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eo certain were they of the prodigioua effect which his 
ever-flowing eloquence, his numerous and energetic 
quotations, which suited the times, would produce on 
the people. Never stopped by worldly considerations, 
he attacked men and things, even the mightiest, if he 
thought they failed in their duty. Thus it was that, 
preaching on one occasion in Kouie, upon the text, 
'Astitenint reges terra;,' he spoke strongly againat 
Charles V.,Ferdinand I. , and Heniy 11. There weremany 
cardiuals and some ambassadors among his audience. 
Those of Spain and of France complained to Julius III. ; 
and the cardinal -protector of the Franciscans, who was 
attached to Frii Felice, had great difficulty in getting 
him out of the scrape. It was during the Lent of 1552 
that for the first time his powerful voice was heard 
in the ecclesiastical world. He was preaching in tlie 
Church of the Aposlles, before a crowded audience. 
Together with the Court theologians might be seen all 
the most distinguished members of the religious orders, 
rather curious than good natured listeners, who were 
already jealous of his incipient reputation. Young 
noblemen and ladies of the highest Eoman circles came, 
US much for fashion's sake as for piety. Cardinal Carpi 
was there, whose conquest Frit Felice had made some 
years before; Cardinal Ghislieri also (Pius V.), Ignatius 
Loyola, Philip Neri, who, though not yet encircled 
with the official glory, were already canonised in the 
mind of the public. Struck by the ardent spirit which 
moved him and was visible in his sjieech, in his man- 
ner, in the young monk's looks, in the exuberance of 
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liis diction, the solid science of wliich lie was possessed, 
the purity of the religion that distinguished him, the 
spirit of the reaction which moved liim, they recognised 
in him the man that belonged to them by right, and 
promised to take him in hand, to make liim, what they 
succeeded in doing, one of the great reformers. Hence 
dates his fortune. From that time Frk Felice lived in 
the intimacy of men of the highest rank, not in that 
of Juhus III., who was not a zealot, but among those 
who represented the new Catholic opinion at the 
Vatican, where that opinion was soon to make its 
way. There was CardiniJ Carafla, who two yeai*s 
later was to be Pope Pius IV., Cardinal Ghislieri, the 
future Pope Pius V., Cardinal Carpi, one of the most 
eminent members of the Sacred College, the friend of 
Bembo, Sadolet, St. Ignatius, and Paolo Planuzio. 
These cardinals, to the great astonishment of the monks 
and inhabitants of the Piazza of the Apostles, were seen 
to get down from their carriages at the gates of the 
convent, penetrate into the cell of the young frate, and 
shut themselves up with him for several hours. Ig- 
natius Loyola, Philip Neri, Bozio, literary celebrities, 
saintly men belonging to other orders, came to see him, 
sang his praises about, and paved for him the way to the 
papacy, while they predicted to him that he would be- 
come Pope. Even in a purely worldly sense his stays in 
Kome, which were always limited though often repeated, 
were not lost for his advancement. He made the ac- 
quaintance of young Colonna, called on him in his palace 
of the same name, which joined the convent, gave him 
lessons, and thus laid the foundation of the relations 
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with that family to which some day that of the poor 
monk was to he allied. 

Fri Felice had the faults which flowed from his 
qtialities. He was loyal but rougli, quick but easily carried 
away by anger,^ strict with himself, not over indulgent 
towards others, and sober ; he slept httle, worked inces- 
santly, was zealous but often wanting in discretion and 
judgment, humble in estimating himself, proud when 
he compared himself to others, but happily clear- 
sighted, and always the monk in the foil acceptation of 
the word. He despised this world's riches as long as he 
had not any, and was contented with the poverty of a 
monk, which, after all, is the most solid wealth going, 
since it secures independence, He was generous, but 
naturally parsimonious. Well regulated in all his pri- 
vate affairs, he took care of those of his family, whom 
he loved tenderly, and whom, though, in his vagrant 
and well-occupied existence, he saw little of, he never 
forgot. His greatest treasures were tlie few books 
he had been allowed by his Superior to purchase, 
and the names of which he used to inscribe in his 
journal.^ Therein also he used to note his expenses, 
the common incidents of his life as a monk, which con- 
trasted so strongly \vith the influence which he already 
exercised by his preaching, the reputation he had ac- 
quired, the connexions he had made, the high destinies 
which were dawning upon him, 

' ' Lh cotlera ^ in lui tank) ^agliarda, che alcune Tolte f\i trcmiuio le mani 
qiinndn i preso dft elliu' Priuli, ld8G. He culTitied liia nephew, Cordmal 
UontiilUi, to be pntieiit, tinjring' ns an excuee fur bimiiell', ' Le nature 
rinentite e libera soao pieou d' oiiiori: e di gmtitudiat,' 

' This MS. is entirely in his own hnndtrriting:, aud is still in the poeses- 
rioQ of Piince Chigi. Tempest! and R&nke have made um of it 
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After finishing liis theological course at Ferrara, 
occupying a lecturer's chair at Eimini, receiving the 
order of priesthood at the age of twenty-six at Sienna, 
and the degree of doctor at Fermo, he attracted the 
attention of Cardinal Carpi, who took him under his 
protection, and employed him as regent of all the con- 
vents of his order, first at Sienna, then at Naples, after- 
wards at Venice. When he came to Venice, in 1556, 
he was in his thirty-sixth year, and had already then 
made a name for himself throughout the Peninsula as a 
noted preacher. Some of his sermons which he had 
printed were read ynih avidity.^ As a rector his special 
mission was to reform the convents, to introduce into 
them a strict observance of the rules, and therefore to 
fight ac:^ainst the useless or the lukewarm. This diffi- 
cult and at times painful task he fulfilled with inde- 
fatigable energy. His stern purpose, which coincided 
so well with his own convictions, met with the approval 
of his protectors in Eome ; but gained for him, together 
with several enmities, the reputation of being cruel. 
He made the mistake of willingly assuming the cha- 
racter, thinking to influence by fear — a bad means, 
however, of attracting souls and converting them. His 
duties as a rector, which everywhere were of a delicate 
character, must have been doubly so in Venice, in the 
great convent of the Frari, where the party opposed to 
the reactionary Catholic movement could depend, if 
not upon the support of the Government, at least upon 
its sympathetic tolerance. As soon as the new rector 



^ There is one copy, the odIt oqa Imown, of that edition of his six 
sermons, in the collectiop ' Tbiaj are remarkable for 

their eloquence an'' ' 
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liad arrivotl, he eucoitutGred everywhere a secret opposi- 
tion, which resulted in his leaving of his own accord, 
fatigued and despairing of ever obtaining any success. 
The accusations of which lie had been the object having 
been proved to be false, he was restored to his post, not 
only as Rector of the Frari, but as Adviser of the Iloly 
See. He was generous enough — and the fact was 
noted in Eome — to propose on this occasion that his 
principal antagonist should be appointed Superior of 
the Order of the Frari, believing him to have returned 
to better feelings, and Httle knowing the ingratitude 
his generosity would meet with. The extended privi- 
leges with which he was invested by the new Pope, 
Pius rv., as an Inquisitor, and the severity with which 
he exercised these functions, wliich were particularly 
odious to the Venetians, caused the Eepubhc to ask for 
and obtain his recall. Such a circumstance, wliich for 
the second time called for diplomatic intervention as 
r^ards him, would at other times have done him 
harm ; but in those days of struggle, where the Chureh 
mihlant fought for its existence, his faults, if faults they 
wore, only endeared him to his powerful friends. 

He returned to Eome a greater man. cwing to the per- 
secutions to which he had been subjected, was appointed 
theologian to the Council which was about to assemble 
at Trent, but to which he did not proceed, Adviser to the 
Holy See,' and lecturer at tlie Sapienza. He continued 
for several years in Eome — as General Procurator and 
Apostohc Vic«r of his order — the struggle he had begun 
with the ignorant, the lukewarm, tiie unwilling, and 

' It wu eipecifiUj an account of Lia activity iu this office tbat lie nweil 
bis favoui tritb Piua V., and Ihc conGdence placed in bini hj the bends 
of the great Catholic i> 
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again surprised the Holy City by a generous forgetful- 
ness of past injuries. The same monk who was his 
bitterest enemy, and who had been tlie cause of his 
recall from Venice, was found guilty of various crimds, 
and was summoned to Home to be punished accord- 
ingly. Thanks to the intervention of his victim, he 
was pardoned by the Pope. The Chx'istian heroism of 
Frii Felice was much praised, and henceforth Cardinal 
Ghislieri, who had long been his protector, showed 
him signal marks of his friendship. At tliat time Poj)e 
Pius IV., before deciding finally against the Archbishop 
of Toledo, who had been condemned for heresy by 
the Spanish Inquisition, resolved to send a legate to the 
spot. Cardinal Buoncompagni, with a brilHant em- 
bassy, which besides himself counted three future Popes 
in its number, Monsignor Castagna, Monsignor Aldo- 
brandini, and Fn\ Felice as theologian, went 16 Spain 
some months before the death of the Pope. From this 
time dates the long misunderstanding whicli, during 
the whole of Buoncompagni's pontificate, was to bear 
so painfully upon the existence of Cardinal Montalto, 
and make him, even when afterwards he had become 
Pope, unjust towards the memory of Gregory XTTI. 
This enmity appears to have been excited by some un- 
kind proceedings on the part of the legate, which made 
some noise at the time, and of which traces are to be 
found in the envoy's correspondence of the period. In 
a MS. in the library of Prince Altieri, entitled, ' Sixtus 
v., pontifex maximus,' it is said that, whenever there 
was any difficulty in finding a suflScient number of 
horses, Buoncompagni was wont to make the frate 
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mount the beasts of burdeu, and follow with the bag- 
gage in the company of muleteers. Strictly speaking, 
it was the monk's place, since, of course, he must walk 
after a prelate ; but it was not Fra Felice's place. The 
latter, who could with greater ease forgive big offences 
than little ones, conceived towards Buoncompagni, who 
had nothing in common with his ardent nature, a pro- 
found and invincible aversion. 

The death of Pius IV. put an end to the Legate's 
mission. This time Peretti had the good luck to travel 
alone, and still greater good fortune in fiudiug on his 
return Cardinal Ghislieri upon the Papal throne. The 
new Pope at once appointed him to the Bishopric of 
St. Agatha, whicli he afterwards exchanged for that of 
Fenno, and four years later made him a cardinal, 
among the third batch of cardinals he had made since 
Jiis accession, besides giving him the jiension of 100 
scudi a month, which is known as the ' poor cardinal's 
dish.' He likewise generously defrayed the expenses 
of his first installation.^ The new cardinal held his 
receptions in a house belonging to the Bianchi, known 
as the ' Puppazzi,' on account of the grotesque statues 
which studded the front of the house, and which the 
proprietor had placed at his disposal on tliat occasion.'^ 
As soon as he had been promoted to the imi>ortaut 
dignity of VJcar-Generul of his order, he had sent for 
his sister Camilla, whom he loved dearly and com- 
pared to St. Monica, declaring when he was Pope that 

' CanJinsl Santorio haa made a noU'of the Pope's kindneSB to him and 
to liv« of bis colleagues : Maffeo, Monlallo, Aldobmndini, Teano, and 
AcqunTiTO. They received Duniet'ius preseota na iiiataUation espensps. 

' According to a traiiitioii hund«d UoWD in Koine to ibe preuMit dav. 
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to her he owed his having honourably gone througli the 
many long years of his poverty, and that to her prayers 
he was indebted for his exaltation. Though very 
devout, Doiuia Camilla, who was very hke her brother 
in face,^ had a thorough acquaintance with the things 
of this world ;^ she directed the cardinal's house,^ 
and was all her life the temporal providence of her 
family. The widow of a farmer, slie was the motlier 
of Francesco and Maria Mignucci, who, thanks to 
their uncle's position, married much above their station. 
A much higher destiny awaited the children of Maria, 
who had married a Koman gentleman of the name of 
Fabio DamascenL* Her children were to be, the 
one Cardinal Alexander Montalto, the other Michel 
Peretti, Prince of Venafro, a third Flavia Orsini, 
Duchess of Bracciano, daughter-in-law of Paolo Gior- 
dano Orsini, with whom the reader will soon become 
acquainted, and the fourth, Ursula, wife of the Great 
Constable, Marco Antonio Colonna. These four grand- 
nephews of the Pope, whom he obliged to take the 
name of Peretti, as his nephews, were born while he 
was a cardinal, were brought to Eome, received m his 

* See her portrait in the Villa Massimo (Peretti). • Priuli,lo86. 

* Various authors say that the cardinal lived in the Via Lautari. The 
archivio notarile of the Apostolic Chamber contains a document concerning 
the sale of the house, now numbered 68, G9, and 70, in the Via Piipale, 
Kione Parione, at the comer of a little lane, and looking: on to the old 
Hischi Palace. The deed of sale is dated February 11, 1674, and shows 
that the buyer, Andrea Rubini, purchased it *pro persona nominanda,' for 
2,050 scudi. Another document, dated April 2 of the same year, declares 
the purchaser to have been Cardinal Felice Peretti, and many circum> 
stances would prove that he lived there between the years 1574 and 
1581, when he retired to his vineyard near Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

* Her dowry consisted of land and of 8,000 scudi. 
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house, and brought up under his supervisiou. At this 
time he lived in a small and mean-look iug house in 
the Parionc quarter, and in the Via Papale. Hia 
sister, his nephew Francesco and his young wife, Fabio 
and Maria, together with their four children, all lived 
with him. The simplicity of the household and the 
poverty of the furniture struck the Venetian envoy 
when, at the close of the Conclave, he hastened to 
congratulate Donna Camilla, and found her in an 
almost unfurnished and very common room. Little 
Alexander wore clothes which were more than thread- 
bare ; but Priiili was right when he suppDsed that 
the child would soon exchange such tatters for purple 
robes.' The cardinal's fortune was small ; it was 
composed of the revenues of liis bishopric, which, by 
the economy and management of his sister, were made 
to suffice for their wants. These were valued at 
8,000 scudi,' which was enough to live upon with ease, 
but Montalto spent most of it in buildings which he 
had begun at Sta. Maria Maggiore, and later on a vine- 
yard which was situated close to lliat church. 

Honoured with the confidence of Pius V., consulted 
upon every matter of importance in ecclesiastical 
aflairs, active as an Inquisitor, lie divided his time 
between his pastoral duties and tlie works which kept 
him in Home during the greater portion of that pontifi- 
cate. Feeling that his end was near, Pius V. called 
him to his bedside, and Montalto was enabled to assist 
at one of the most touching and giaudest spectacles, 
the death of ii saint. 

' Priuli, April 20, IJSG. ' Ik, 15Sa. 
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The best days of his cardinalsliip ended with the life 
of Pius V. liuoncoiiipagiii, on becoming Gregory XIII., 
was weak enough to remember his quarrel with his 
former attache, and tlie wrongs with which he had 
reproached him. He treated him with haughtiness, 
excluded him from all participation in public affairs,^ 
and on one occasion, as he came out of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, he took away his pension, on the plea * that 
poor cardinals were not to build palaces.' 

Meanwhile the cardinal accepted the position whicli 
was made to him, of a man out of favour, and lived a more 
and more retired life, never appearing in pubUc except 
when necessary, at consistories or church solemnities. 

He held little intercourse with his colleagues, by 
whom he was rather considered than liked, and, in fact, 
he knew how to bear up against misfortune. Incapable 
however of holding his tongue, a fluent and sarcastic 
speaker, he often gave way to a criticism of tlie Pope, of 
his government, of his favourites, and revenged himself 
by sarcasms — a course exceedingly imprudent (clever 
men are often imprudent) if he really aimed at being 
Pope some day. He should have foreseen that the 
Gregorians, the most numerous faction in the Sacred 
College, would infallibly exclude him. But a thou- 
sand circumstances prove that at that time he was 
feeling the effects of his disgrace, as well as of the 
forced inactivity to whicli he was reduced, and which 

^ In his converMttions with the Venetian envoys, SixtusV. often recurred 
to this period of his life. Dlaming Gregory's policy towards Venice, he 
one day said tliat he had disapproved of it at the time, but had said 
nothing, as became a man who had retired into private life. — Alberto 
Badoer to the Ltxje, 1581). 
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was SO much against his nature, aud that he had given 
up any ambitious hopes, or rather those of his family, 
for, besides a few idle words when he still Uved at his 
father's house as a child, nothing shows that he ever 
seriously entertained them. His only thought, there- 
fore, was to procure occupation and such recreations 
as were worthy of his elevated mind, his refined taste 
in art, his fallen position, as a poor and disgraced 
cardinal, who was not the less a prince of the Church, 
and if not so considered at Court, at least regarded by 
an appreciative, if not sympathising, public as one of 
the must eminent men iu the Sacred College, 

He had three hobbies — books, the arts, and building. 
For many years he had devoted his leisure hours to 
a scientific task — the revision of the works of the 
Fathers of the Church. When he became a cardinal, 
the first use he made of the liberality of his kind 
protector Pius V., was to erect a sepulchral monument 
to the memory of Nicholas IV., of the Franciscan 
Order, to which he himself belonged, in the tribune 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, At the same time he added 
the chapel of tlio cradle (1576) to that basilica whicli 
was enlarged and finished during his pontificate, and 
received the bodies of the two friends, Piue V, and 
Sixtus V. He finally bought a vineyard, there to build 
a country house. On this occasion, as he was alwayt 
wont to do when he purchased any small estate, in 
order to avoid the unfortunate vigilance of the Court, 
he employed a false name. Obliged to be economical 
of his means, which were from time to time increased 

VOL. I. Q 
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by sundry gifts from the Grand-Duke of Tuscany,^ he 
had recourse to a mason who had just arrived from 
his native mountains of Como, and who showed great 
intelligence and was devoted to him. This young man, 
in peasant wise, used to send the money he economised 
to his parents, who hid it about their cottage. When 
the cardinal, owing to his being deprived of his pension, 
was no longer able to build, young Domenico Fontana 
continued the works with the capital he had economised, 
partly out of gratitude to his benefactor, partly also in 
the hope that the cardinal would some day be no less 
grateful to him when the wheel of fortune should have 
turned, as is possible everywhere, and nowhere so 
likely as in Eome. The works were not, therefore, 
altogether interrupted, and, four years before his exalta- 
tion. Cardinal Peretti had the pleasure of inhabiting 
his vineyard, declaring and perhaps believing at times 
— for the unoccupied who still feel some strength 
within them never wholly give up the hope of turning it 
to account some day — that he would end his days in it. 

That Villa Peretti, now the Villa Massimi, built upon 
the declivity of the Esquiline, stands on classical 
ground. The ramparts of the royal Rome of Servius 
Tullius passed over it. Under Augustus it formed part 
of the garden of Maecenas. Diocletian had comprised 
it wthin the vast circle of his Thermae. 

When Montalto became Pope, he bought a few 
fields to enlarge his property, caused the magnificent 
ruins which stood on it to be removed (for he had 
little recrard for pagan remains, especially when they 

* Antonio Tiepolo, 1578 j Urbani, 1585. 
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' were in liia way), and erected there bis ponderous palace 
called the Termini. A traveller alighting from the 
railway can see it. It does not contrast favourably 
with the Palazzctto. Fontana, as it oftea happens, 
receded while moving with his century, 

As a cardinal, Montalto was satisfied with a httle 
house, the Palazzetto we have mentioned, a real treasure, 
and the model of a small country house. The last days 
of the great epoch ennoble and establish that first and 
finest work of Domenico Fontana. It also calls attention 
by the frescoes which adorn the apartments, and which 
were painted by the artists then most in vogue, Mattia 
of Sienna, Cesare Nebbia, Salimbcne, Paolo Brill, 
Baglioni, and others, who are often taken for the 
Zuccari, to whom their works are frecjuently attributed. 
It has justly been noticed that there is an undoubted 
superiority in the pictures painted for Cardinal Montalto, 
for whom time was of no importance, over those ordered 
by Sixtus the Fifth, whose feverish activity he communi- 
cated to others, and who, foreseeing death,' wished to 
replace time by the extent of his will, and called upon 

I hours to give him what years seldom grant to ordinary 
mortals. 

Whoever has visited these spots has felt the charm 
of that dwelling, which preserves its noble appearance 
notwithstanding the damage done to its frescoes by the 
influence of centuries, and the disappearance of those 

I splendid avenues of trees to make room for the im- 
provements which modern art has conceived it neces- 
sary to make m that portion of Rome. The hermit of 

' So Lie iutJniEtte coifrermliona seem to show. 
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the Villa Perctti had planted them with his own hand, in 
company with a few faithful friends in misfortune, the 
celebrated Scipio Tolomei, Castrucci, and others, while 
all along he was conceiving vast projects, which then 
in his mind were mere freaks of fancy and dreams im- 
possible to realize. Around his vineyard stood the vaults 
and massive pillars of the Thermae ; before his window 
the old Basilica, which had not yet been hid by its 
modem screen ; and from his loggia, which has likewise 
disappeared, as has the greatest portion of the Thermae, 
and the old fi'ont of Sta. Maria Maggiore, he could 
at one glance see the whole of Eome, a portion of the 
Campagna, and the Sabine Mountains.^ 

He was about to leave the house in the Via Papale 
to go and inhabit his villa, w^ien a cruel event occurred 
which caused great sensation, and deeply affected him. 
His nephew Francesco, having been called out into the 
street one evening by his brother-in-law Marcello 
Accoramboni, was found dead on the following morn- 
ing. He had been assassinated, and his body, pierced 
by bullets and cut by swords, lay on the stones of the 
street which leads to the Quirinal, close to the garden 
of the Sforza, now the Barberini Palace. This unfor- 
tunate man left a young wife, who was one of the 
celebrated beauties of the day. 

Who has not heard of her classic features, her 
cultivated mind, her quick wit, her eloquence, the 
melodious tones of her voice, her simple ways, her 

> From the house there is a view which shows how extensive the de- 
struction of the ruins, which were then still extant, must have been. 
Prince Massimo, the present owner of the Villa Peretti, has published an 
interesting notice of jt. 18'iG. 
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graceful and taking manners, the irresistible chai-m, in 
fact, produced by all these qualities, which singly are 
sufficient to attract, but when combined fasdnate and 
subjugate, and throw upon their fortunate possessors 
tlie supernatural lights of heaven, while they fill us at 
the same time with admiration, with fear, and sinister 
forebodings? Too much perfection, like too great 
happiness, is prone to give rise to secret misgivings. 
No one is ignorant of the events of her short life : of 
the adventures, the frailty, the repentance, the expia- 
tion, and tragical end of the too lovely Vittoria 
Accoraraboni. At Gubbio, that classical town of 
Umbria, the palace of the Accoramboni can still be 
seen in the high street of the upper town. It is a fine 
building of the time of the first Eenaissance, and is now 
falling into decay. The o^vncr of the palace, the 
father of Vittoria, had married a Roman lady, Tar- 
quinia Paluzzi, of the family of the Albertoui, who was 
well connected, proud, and discontented at having only 
married a country gentleman, ambitious, intriguing, 
and anxious that her daughter should shine in the 
world. Suitors were not wanting. Some were in 
earnest; otljershad mtentions which, though not likely 
to alarm the mother, who depended upon her know- 
ledge of the world and the charms of her daughter for 
success, were suspected by the father, who did not see 
with pleasure, nor even without fear, the frequent visits 
paid to his daughter by one of the most important 
noblemen of Rome and Itidy, Paolo Giordano Orsini, 
Duke of Bracciano, who was prepared to give' Vittoria 
' His uiHiiae was rolued »t S0,000 Kudi. — Lvrmto. 
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liis name and liis fortune. He had married first the 
unfortunate Isabella of Tuscany, whose sudden death 
brought him into some suspicion. He was publicly 
accused of having strangled her with his own hands in 
a fit of jealousy. But, strange to say, he nevertheless 
continued to live in good understanding with his 
brothers-in-law, the Grand-Duke Francis and Cardinal 
de' Medici. His intimate relations with the latter were 
even a cause of his great influence in Rome, of which 
fact the cardinal knew likewise how to profit. At the 
Court of Spain he enjoyed great favour, owing to his 
known devotion to the Spanish crown.^ He liked to 
speak of his intimacy with PhiUp H., whose friendship 
greatly added to his prestige. At the request of 
Cardinal Granvella, Philip was about to confer upon 
him the Order of the Golden Fleece, when the news of 
his death reached Madrid. He possessed in Eome the 
Monte Giordano, now Gabrielli Palace, the palace of 
Campo de' Fiori (Pio), and that of the Piazza Navone 
called the Pasquino, which was pulled down in the 
last century, the site being now occupied by the Braschi 
Palace. With him were many other Orsini — ^Latino, 
known as a soldier, others more or less mixed up in 
the Duke's aflairs, more or less at war with the Govern- 
ment, some even prosecuted and openly in league with 
the banditti. Among these Ludovico Orsini, though a 
miscreant, was possessed 'of great qualities. His brother 
Raimondo had lost his life in one of those quarrels with 
the sbirri which were so frequent under Gregory's 

' When the news of the taking of Lisbon reached Rome, he and Duke 
Sora illuminated their palaces. — Corraro to the Doge, 1580. 
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pontificate. To avenge Iiim Ludovico had caused tlie 
assassination of Viiicenzo Vitelli, Giacorao's lieutenant^ 
general. The unfortunate victim was coming out of a 
card party at Giacomo's, when a shot killed him inside 
his own carriage. Ludovico at once took to flight, 
became for several years a bandit, then entered the 
service of the Eepublic of Venice, by way of resuming 
his former character. Venice was always kind to the 
Orsini, and appointed liim military commandant of 
Corfu. At this time of his hfe, which was to meet with 
a tragic end, we come across him. Paolo Giordano, 
though suspected of an atrocious crime, paraded about 
Home with haughtiness, gave bospitahly to the banditti, 
as well in Rome as in his numerous country houses, and 
especially at liracciano, enjoying all tlie impunity which 
in the weak reign of Gregory XIII. was granted to 
men of his stamp, especially when they bore a great 
name and hatl powerful relations. He had personally 
' none of the advantages whicli captivate a woman. He 
was close upon 50 years of age; his features were not 
agreeable. His extraordinary stoutness amounted to a 
repulsive infirmity. He, however, did not diajilease 
the youthflil Vittoria, with whom he appeared to be 
more and more in love. The mother thought she had 
obtained her wish, when Accoramboni, to cut short the 
attentions, dangenaus in many respects, of the head of 
the house of Orsini, married his daughter to young 
Peretti, the cardinal's nephew. This marriage, which 
was a poor one in comparison with the connexion 
sought after, was, however a good one, considering the 
uncle's high position, the difficulties of the case, and 
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especially there being no other means of getting out of 
them. The marriage was performed on June 21, 1573, in 
the Giurch of Santa Maria della Corte, the parish church 
of the head of the Albertoni, and the newly-married bride 
came to live with her husband in Cardinal Montalto's 
house. She was received as a queen, conquered every- 
body's affection, and especially pleased the cardinal, 
who to the end of his life ever preserved a great liking 
for her. Endeavouring to reconcile her with her new 
mode of life, surrounding her with a little luxury, a 
little comfort, he tried to make her modest home 
agreeable to her, and not to contrast too strongly with 
the habits, antecedents, and rather brilliant than solid 
qualities of the young patrician. Her husband, who 
was very inferior to her, and who at first was despe- 
rately enamoured of her, had nothing to offer her in 
return for so many qualities but a love which ought to 
have suflSced her. But unfortunately love is not always 
enough. It could not make the beautiful and elegant 
Vittoria forget the prospect, now gone, of the grandeurs 
she had dreamt of. Her mother especially could not 
reconcile herself to the marriage, but kept up amicable 
relations with Bracciano, and while she probably pre- 
vented her daughter fi-om becoming reconciled to her 
fate, she fostered in her mind thoughts which, if not 
criminal, were at least insane. 

What was the young woman's conduct ? Unhappily, 
it was not irreproachable. She led her husband into 
expenses, and soon spent her marriage portion. She 
was surrounded by lovers,^ and sliowed herself jealous 

> Babbi, 1581. ' Ed arendoli lei pin inamorati.' 
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of her sister-in-law, Maria Damasceni, who was preferred 
in the family on account of her virtues, and who was 
to succumb a few years later to decline. Her death 
was attributed to the witchcraft of a maid-servant of 
Vittoria, who was likewise accused of having bewitched 
Paolo Giordano, as if the charms of Francesco's wife 
had not been enough to place him at her feet.^ 

At the outset of his married life Peretti believed 
himself to be the happiest of men, but his joy and 
illusions were soon dispelled. His wife soon took a 
dislike to him, and the people who came to the house 
perceived the dissension which reigned in the house- 
hold. Donna Camilla could not accustom herself to 
the mode of life of the young couple, to the splendid 
toilets of Vittoria, to her expensive and worldly tastes, 
which no doubt were in accordance with her fonner 
education, but were out of place in a house modest 
even to monastic simplicity. She was afraid of her 
step-daughter, and foresaw some catastrophe. The 
night when her son, at the call of Marcello Accoram- 
boni, was about to leave the house to meet with the 
death which his brother-in-law was to inflict on him, 
she threw herself at his feet, implored of him to remain, 
and predicted some misfortune. She guessed that a 
crime was preparing, and from whom the blow would 
come. The news of the assassination of Francesco 



' These details were given by Sixtus V. to Priuli (1585). This 
supposed witch was imprisoned at Padua. Donna Camilla asked for her 
extradition, but her brother refused, and recommended the Kepublic of 
Venice to place the suit in the court of the Bishop of Padua, saying that 
if she had committed other crimes of a similar nature, she deserved to be 
burnt alive. 
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horrified both the town and the Court. Not that such 
events were of rare occurrence (people were but too 
accustomed to them), but everyone felt that the Duke 
had had a hand in the affair. People trembled at the 
thought that the Government, impelled perhaps by the 
cardinal, would this time issue from its accustomed 
lethargy, and try to punish the assassin. As no one 
doubted that the assassin was Duke Bracciano, the head 
of the Orsini, it was feared that there would be much 
bloodshed in Eome. Nothing happened, however. 
While the public shuddered at the crime, the victim's 
unde alone was unnerved. A consistory was held on 
the following day. Montalto went to it as usual, and, 
admired for it by many, accused of affectation by 
others, he merely replied by settled speeches to the 
condolence of his colleagues. But when the consistory 
was over, he went up to the Pope, and gave way to 
his grief.^ Without accusing, and even, pro formd^ 
going so far as to ask the Pope to do nothing, he was in 

> Babbi to the Grand-Duke, April 17, 1681. Arch. Flor. 8603. 
'Questa mattina che h stato consistoro^ d stato (Montalto) con nostro 
signore, e hafatto un gran lamento e il papa si d rissentito molto, ma fin' 
adeaso non ha fatto alcuna essecuzione.' Five years later the Pope said : 
'Che dalla prima ora che ebbe nuova della morte di queU' infelice haveva 
rimesso ogni cosa in mano del signor Dio, e che sebbene papa Gregorio 
mostrd di far voler quache cosa, non solamente non lo fece, ad instanza 
sua, ma oper6 con mezzi termini poco convenienti, perchd di poi formato 
11 processo, se lo fece dar in mani sue da monsignor Portico che ora yive, 
ne se n' d saputo altro, ed il servitore del signor Francesco, che fu fatto 
prigione come spia che lo condubse al maceUo, fn fieitto dare dal Pontifice 
in mano del signor Giacomo ne si d poi saputo cosa alcuna di lui.* — 
Lorenzo Priuli to the Doge, February 15, 1585 (1586). Arch Yen. Disp. 
Bom. From all this it would seem that Francesco's uncle wished for 
the punishment of the culprit, without, however, putting himself forward 
personally, that is, for the intervention of the police and of that justice 
which Gregory denied him, and that the questionable attitude of that Pope 
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hopes t}iat Gregory XIII. would order a severe inquest. 
The Holy Father showed how indignant he was at the 
idea of so horrible a crime. An inquest was held, but, 
apparently anxious not to bring down upon himself the 
vengeance of the powerful Duke,' the Pope later placed 
in his hands the documents relative to the inquest, 
which were afterwards deposited in Fort St. Angelo, 
and delivered up to Duke Sora. Francesco Peretti's 
servant had been arrested as an accompHce. 

Matters went no further. Some days afler, in order 
to throw a veil over the real culprits, a certain chevalier 
Pallentieri, a man of questionable reputation, and wlio 
had been exiled for several crimes, was made to write 
a letter in which it was stated that he, Pallentieri, had 
killed Francesco in order to prevent a murder which 

OQ this occasion becflme a further cause of resentment between them. 
Oiegory L'auDot have Hiiid, 'K veraniente un gnn fratu/aad Ibe fael«iuuat 
luiTe occurred very diHerentlf from the represuntation giron of them hy 
every writer, and on the authoritj ot nnon^'mous manuscripts. Tbia is 
(klso proved by iLe iubaequent cooiluut of t^ixtufl V., who requested the 
extiwlitioQ from Venice of Mnrcello Accoramboni, and had him judged 
uid executed. I hare entered into these apparently secondary detaili 
because they ahow not only the character of Sixtus V,, but also his poai- 
lion under Gregory XIII. Everything was denied him, even to the 
punishment of the assassin of the principal member of bis family. He 
declared then that he forgave, but what could he do mure than make 
a virtue of necessity ? He would likewise have preferred to see Mar- 
cello die on a Venetian acnfl'old, for one of the numerous crimes which 
that miacreant had committed, than for the assassination of his nephew, 
and after tbe judgment pronounced by the Roman Courts ; but it was 
only when Venice had refused to revise the trial of Marcello for the 
murder committed at Padua Uiat ho bad him tried for the dtath of bis 
nephew. Such a conduct, which is wanting m frankness, is only to be 
explained by the Pope's character, which was just, strict even untocruel^, 
but hating revenge, aud rancorous only in small tbiiigs. 

' A MS, of the peri.M], at the Vatican, give* tbe names of the men paid 
by a nobleman ' whose name, for certain reasons, we do not mentioa,' — 
so great wao the terror he inaiuied. 
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the latter was supposed to have contemplated on the 
person of Pallentieri himself. Such a fable deceived 
nobody. The inoffensive character of Francesco, whose 
only enemy was his wife's beauty, the tone of the 
letter — everything proved it to be false. The Pope, 
however, believed in it. He ordered the supposed 
murderer to be arrested, a superfluous measure, since 
Pallentieri was not in Bome, but in perfect safety. 
Pubhc opinion had not, for one moment, hesitated in 
pointing to the true culprits. They were, it was 
whispered, Duke Bracciano and Donna Tarquinia, 
the mother of Vittoria. While the cardinal, deeply 
affected by such a misfortune, and deeply mortified to 
see that even justice was denied him, was doubly 
attentive to the young widow, consoled the unfortunate 
mother, and replied to the condolences of his absent 
friends, a fresh sorrow, even greater than all the rest, 
since it affected the honour of the family, increased 
the measure of grief with which they were visited. 
Some days after the crime had been committed, 
Vittoria disappeared from the house of the cardinal. 
She was soon found to be in the houseof Duke Bracciano. 
This news, which fired the Peretti family with indigna- 
tion and filled them with shame, frightened the Orsini, 
and especially Cardinal de' Medici, who was, above all, 
anxious to prevent a marriage. Gregory was made to 
give^ a monitory prohibiting Vittoria from marrying 
without his previous consent, and declaring the marriage 
to be null and void in the event of its taking place not- 
withstanding. The Duke, alarmed at this, hid his 

" May 5, 1581. 
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mistress in his garJen of Magnanapoli. A few day-i 
later another mouitory from the Pope prescribed 
Vittoria's return to her father's home, never to leave 
it, even to hear raass, and to break with Orsiui al- 
together. She returned to her father's house. Other 
monitories were promulgated. Tfiey were each at- 
tended to, but for a sliort time only, and the young 
woman went alternately over from the Massa Palace, 
which belonged to her parents, close to St. Louis of the 
French, to the Duke's garden and back to her house. 
Towards the end of the year, the sbirri entered the 
Accoramboni Palace, carried away Vittoria, and took 
her to the monastery of St. CeciHa at the Transtevero. 
She was later slmt up in Fort St. Angelo. where she re- 
mained for nearly a year. Paolo Giordano, however, 
stood well at Court, and contrived to obtain the setting 
aside of each monitory' excepting one,— that which 
commanded Vittoria not to marry without the Pope's 
permission. The Duke had made believe that he had 
given up all idea of marrying her.' The members of his 
family, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, Cardinal de' Medici 
breathed more freely. They were not aware that the 
marriage had been twice solemnised at Rome and at 
Bracciano, where Vittoria lived with her husband in 
no fear of being molested by further monitories, Tliis 
marriage gave rise in tlie following year to a law- 
suit, which did not prevent the two coming to Rome 
and hving together as husband and wife at the Orsini 
Palace.' Finally, dreading fresh severities on the part 
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January 13, 1683. ' Donnto to the Doge, July 21, 1582. 

• Octobflr 10, 1683, 
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of the Pope, and giving way to Cardinal de* Medici's 
entreaties, Paolo Giordano solemnly promised, a few 
days before the Pope's death, to separate from his wife. 
This promise was followed by a third marriage, cele- 
brated on the 24th of April, at the very time of the 
election of Sixtus V.^ 

Thus, with the exception of the two last years of 
the reign of Pius V., Montalto's cardinalship was passed 
in worries and a forced retreat. Petty persecutions, 
more difficult to endure than great reverses of fortune, 
poisoned for many years the life of the future Pope. 
They must be borne, however, and if not silently — 
which was more than his strength could stand — at 
least with that resignation which, while it helps to 
bear up with the present evil, contrives to maintain 
the hope of a happier future. Cardinal Montalto was 
a martyr before becoming a hero. He, the former 
Inquisitor, one of the principal actors, though one 
little before the public in the great religious move- 
ment of the day, which had monopohsed his thoughts 
and still filled his soul, now devoted his time to literaiy 
studies, to watching workmen, or planting trees. Ideas 
of religious reform seemed to fly away from him. He was 
put on one side in all that related to public business, 
owing to the sovereign's dislike to petty rivalries and 
his own failings. They were faults of character the 
most difficult to avoid, and the bitterest to expiate, 
since they become apparent and produce a remorse 
only when it is too late to repair the evil to which 

^ Oount Gnoli*8 volume on Vittoria Accoramboni deserves perusal as 
descriptive of the deplorable state of Rome under Gregory XIII. 
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they give rise. His position was likewise clue to those 
circumstances against wliich the will of man is im- 
potent when the man is weak, but not otherwise insur- 
mountable when met by each qualities aa those which 
Montalto possessed, — behef in his convictions, clearness 
of judgment, and the lightness of a well-fortified soul. 
He, no doubt, had times when he was deeply dis- 
couraged. Wlio has not been discouraged at times of 
great trial ? There were days and weeks when he 
beUeved he had reached his journey's end in Hfe ; but 
these moments of dejection were soon over. His in- 
domitable character, so correctly appreciated by some 
sagacious observers, always finished by carrying the day.' 
At the moment when he saw the Sacred College at his 
feet, proclaiming him Pope, he recovered those virtues, 
which were liidden, but not gone, as his pontificate 
shows, during that long and painful period of disgrace. 
Those famous crutches of which so much has been said, 
and which have become an article of faith, — which he is 
said to have thrown away at tlie time of his exaltation, 
according to a legend rather symbolical than untrue, 
and which, as often is the case in legends, discovers 
the truth under the mask with which it is covered by 
the imagination of the people — these crutches were 
nothing but the chains of his forced prolonged inaction 
during the tliirteon years of Gregory's pontificate ; and 
at last they were broken. 

What a change in his speech, in his manner I What 
a contrast between Montalto and Sixtus V. ! Both 
Court and town marvelled at it. The astonishment of 
the public, which seldom looks at the bottom of things, 
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but is contented with their outward appearance, be- 
came a myth with time, and, as such, became liistory, 
greatly to the detriment of Sixtus V., and, what is 
worse, to that of truth.^ Montalto has been shown up 
as a hypocrite, a comedian who deceived tlie world, 
which, for ridiculous reasons, was supposed to be very 
credulous. Nothing can be more false. It was as if the 
captive eagle had suddenly left his cage, and, spreading 
his wings, had flown into space. The change in his 
person, which was spoken of, does not appear to have 
struck his electors, who were surprised, however, not 
to see him changed, but to have been themselves the 
authors of the change. How, and by what means, had 
the son of the gardener of Grottamare travelled all the 
distance which separated his birthplace and the Vatican ? 
There are various ways of making a career. Some 

> It ia, however, possible that the retreat to the Wla Peretti was 
already looked upon by the public as a feint. An ' awiso/ in a manu- 
script of Urbino^ No. 1583, speaks of the feigned age of the cardinal. It 
is tiie only document which would seem to justify later assertions. 
Priuli, in 1685, says : ' Nacque per quanto fin hora h stato creduto a 
15 dicembre del 21. Ma dipoi fatto papa h stato detto che ha quatro 
anni di manco.' In 1586 Priuli again gave the year 1521 as that of the 
Pope's birth, which proves that he did not credit the belief that the Pope 
wished to be thought older than he was. Monsignor Graziani, secretary 
of Sixtus v., and author of a MS. respecting that pontiff, had said that 
he was bom on December 12, 1521. The Pope, to whom the MS. was 
shown, corrected the date in his own hand, and put ' 13 december, 
friday, at 16 hours, the day of St Lucia, 1521.* No mention of the Pope's 
dissembling his age appears in the correspondence of the times, and 
Cardinal de' Medici is said, on the contrary, to have selected him because 
of his barely sixty-four years and strong constitution, which would allow 
of his surviving Famese. In Novehiber 1586 Sixtus was seriouly ill, 
and Cardinal d'Este wrote to M. de Villeroy that * his health was not so 
strong as was believed.' I could, by many other quotations, prove how 
evidently false are the assertions of Leti, and of many writers, all of 
whom are subsequent to Sixtus V. 
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succeed by audacious, others by commonplace means. 
Ever pushing, they swiillow the mortifications they 
meet without wincing, and find a door whereat to enter 
should they be shown out of another. They impose 
themselves upon people, aud fmd a help in the very 
tediousness they produce, in the habit which people 
take to of seeing them always and everywhere, in the 
silent contempt of the honest as well as in the loud 
applause of the mob. But they almost always end 
badly, for the catastroplie comes sooner or later. Public 
opinion, so easily blinded, so hard to undeceive, but 
BO prompt in its revenge when enlightened, seldom 
fails to exact a cruel or disgraceful atonement from 
those who have received its favours unworthily. 

Others appear who are confident in their own 
merit. They proceed slowly but surely, and ever leave 
upon all that pleasing impression which intelligence, 
courage, and pei'severance must produce. They attract 
attention and maintain it ; they command the respect 
even of the ill-natured, and carry off by force the 
prizes which intrigue and hypocrisy would fain contend 
for. They receive quietly the applause of the people, 
do not falter if they fall out of favour, marcli from 
one success to another, or succumb honourably if not 
gloriously, and are accompanied by the esteem of the 
honest, which is, after all, the only true reward of the 
difficulties and troubles of public life. But both, 
whether they be the abject followers of fortune or 
nobly ambitious men, require Fate to smile on them in 
order to succeed. One ray only suffices, but that ray 
must shine. Cleverly utilised, seized upon with judg- 

VOL. :. R 
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ment, that ray will make the man appear on the stage 
of the world, if only as figurante at first, but only 
to make him subsequently act the great parts in the 
great human comedy. 

This advantage Frit Felice never enjoyed. During 
his long life as a monk, his name was never mixed up 
with any of the important events of the day. No his- 
torical transaction had come to put . in relief that 
important though obscure existence, until he took 
possession of the throne of St. Peter. His career was 
most ordinary, and wonderful only because it made 
him rise so high. As a humble Cordelier monk, he 
was remarkable in his youth, hke so many others, 
for his eloquence ; as rector of several convents, as 
vicar of his order, he worked at reforming souls; as 
Inquisitor, for the preservation of faith in all its purity. 
The silence and shade becoming these occupations 
screen Frk Felice for several years from the public 
gaze. If at times he is noticed, it is by an excess of 
zeal which gives his superiors as much trouble as it 
does pleasure, and constitutes a bad means of succeed- 
ing in calm times. It is true that those among whom 
he lived were not calm. The retreat and forced idle- 
ness of his cardinalship came next. Nothing in his life 
strikes the imagination, or calls for the notice of his 
contemporaries. In the eyes of the world, * it is a Cor- 
deher of the name of Montalto,' as Pisany says. No 
single word could better show the obscure life which 
the monk had led up to the time of his election. But 
what explains his good fortune is that his convictions 
were deep ; that from its outset he had followed the 
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current of the religious flood which still continued to 
rise ; that he had enlisted in the ranks of the great 
victorious army of the Church ; that those who com- 
manded it had to recruit their strength, and found 
much in that humble monk, and made him a cardinal, 
until his rivals made him a Pope. Frk Felice was a 
fortunate mortal, if we can so call those who, gifted 
with the highest faculties, concentrate them entirely on 
the attainment of one end and on one effort ; fight under 
the command of men whom they admire and are to 
replace when these shall have disappeared ; act — or 
suffer, if they cannot act — for the object they have jn 
view, persuaded, as Montalto was, that the cause for 
which they labour is the first, the most important, 
and the only serious one of humanity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EABLY ADMIXISTRATION OP SIXTUS V. 

The election over, the cardinals proceeded to St. Peter's. 
The Pope was carried thither in procession. The great 
news had spread with tlie rapidity of lightning, and, 
curiosity having the best of disappointment,^ Rome, 
though not satisfied, hastened to contemplate that 
touching spectacle, and have a look at the new sovereign 
who had been so little obsei-ved under the preceding 
reign. Sixtus the Fifth * did not appear to be sixty-five 
years of age. He was of ordinary height, somewhat 
bent, and this made him look smaller than he really was. 
His head, which was comparatively large, sank rather 

^ When the name of Sixtus V. is mentioned at Rome, where he has left 
ineffaceable traces, people talk of banditti, of Monti, of Congregations, 
of the Needle (Obelisk). Thus does tradition sum up the various branches 
of his internal administrations : justice, finance, ecclesiastical matters, arts 
and public buildings. This popular classification has been the one I have 
adopted, reserving for their appropriate place such incidents of his foreign 
policy as I maj wish to bring in, and for the end the explanation of his 
diplomatic intervention in the afiairs of the League, since it coincides with 
the end of his pontificate. 

3 Babbi, April 24, 1585. 
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between two broad shoulders. His forehead was high 
and wrinkled. Arched and tufted eyebrows shaded 
two small brown but brilliant eyes. A change con- 
■«tantly came over his expression — not over his fea- 
tures, which seemed to be rigid and immovable. Calm- 
ness, kindness, and tenderness ; then suddenly severity, 
anger; then again serenity, played alternately upou hia 
countenance. It was like the storm which tlireatens, 
which roars and bursts, but calius down at once. His 
complexion was swarthy, hia cheeks high-coloured, 
his cheek-bones very prominent, a characteristic of the 
Sclavonian race. His hab- and long auburn and bushy 
Franciscan beard were growing grey. Soon they were 
to become entirely so. His health was excellent, and 
the slight infirmity with which he was troubled had, 
according to Mesaer Aurelio Stagni, the fashionable 
doctor, no serious character. HLs whole person struck 
the spectator at first, frightened him almost the next 
moment ; but those who examined him closely were 
soon reassured. He was the type of a monk, with the 
difference that he was born to command, whereas a 
monk always obeys. He was attractive, though pos- 
sessing no charms. He captivated, but did not please ; 
was imposing, but not majestic ; and, though he had 
nothing of the sovereign or of a prince in him, he could 
not be mistaken for anything but the master. The 
people understood him at once, for there are certain 
revelations which everyone accepts and believes in, 
though few can explain them. 

When the procession entered the Basilica, through the 
great central door, the choir, under the direction of the 
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immortal Pierluigi di Palestrina, sang the *Ecce sacer- 

dos magnus ' ; then the ' Tu es pastor ovium/ for five 

voices ; and a mass, also for five voices ; both composed 

in a hurry, and for the occasion, during the fourteen days 

of the interr^num. These compositions were below 

what had been expected of the great maestro. The Pope 

perceived it. Even at that solemn moment he could 

listen to the music. * Pierluigi,' said he, ' has forgotten 

Pope Marcello's mass.' ^ This sarcastic criticism deeply 

hurt Palestrina, but has been justified by competent 

judges. It was the first word uttered by the new Pope 

— just, severe, and merciless, as his pontificate was to be. 

A * Te Deum ' ended the solemnity, and Sixtus V. 

retired to the apartments of Gregory XIII. There the 

cardinals, the noblemen, prelates, and courtiers filled 

the ' stanze.' The young Japanese princes were also 

there. Brought by the Jesuits fi*om the other end of 

the world, they had been the delight of Gregory XTTT., 

and were the Uving spectacle of the conquest of those 

countries by the Christian faith. 

The French ambassador, desirous to congratulate 
the new Pope before his Spanish colleague, had the 
greatest difficulty in approaching him. It was only 
through Cardinal de Sens, who consented to ' shoulder ' ^ 
him, that he was able to make way and get into the 
closet of the Pope. The Holy Father was at dinner, 
and talking with Cardinal Altemps, who, standing 
before him, was * negotiating ' an audience for Count 
Olivares. After dinner M. de Pisany was allowed to 

' * Memorie di Pierluigi di Palestrina.' 1828. 
"^ Pisany to Henry UI., April 24, 1585. 
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kiss the Pope's foot, and the latter, looking at him 
' with a beamiug countenance,' said that Cardinal d'Este 
had made him Pope. Pisany was therefore convinced 
that he would have to deal with a most tractable 
pontiff as regards tlie affairs of the Very Christian King. 
Cardinal d'Este shared these illusions.' He wrote to 
Henry HI. that, contrary to the truth, he had told the 
Holy Father that 'it was by order of his sovereign 
that he had helped in the election, which the Pope 
believed to be the case and accepted as such." Count 
Olivares and Cardinal Madi'uccio were not at all inchned 
to share the same feeling of security. The latter, in 
announcing to Philip IT. the exaltation of Montalto,' 
who he says is veiy devoted to Spain, tries to excuse 
his choice, which is an excellent one, accordiTig to him, 
by the exigencies of the times, and the imposaibihty of 
centring the votes upon another member of the Sacred 
College. Sixtus himself tried to gain Olivarea, spoke to 
him of his friendship for Philip II., addressed some vague 
but gracious words to hini, as he was wont to do to all the 
members of the diplomatic body, Priuli, the Venetian 
envoy, who was less confident than the representatives 
of France, less suspicious than those of Spain, and more 
in the right than the others, was of opinion that it was 
impossible as yet to judge of the future policy of a 
sovereign who was amiable in speech, grateful in expres- 
sion, but already showed that his rule would be a stem 
one. Personally he could but express himself satisfied. 
Like M. de Piaany, he had come to the palace in all 

' Csrdinal d'E«U to Henrj III. April 24, 1685. Priuli to the Doge. 
> Cardinal Modruccio to Philip II, Rome^ Mny <5, 1566. 
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haste. Led by the Cardinal of Verona, he had preceded 
the crowd and reached the Pope, who was surrounded 
by cardinals, each asking a favour, but who finally 
drew aside, so as to allow the envoy to kiss the foot of 
His Holiness. A few commonplace words were ex- 
changed, because the cardinals, with their hats in their 
hands, did not choose to withdraw. Two days after, 
he again found a number of cardinals with His Holi- 
ness, who, however, came up to him, and, calling him 
into a private room, requested him, contrary to etiquette, 
which he was not yet acquainted with, to cover himself. 

* Please to inform your Government that we Uke Venice 
well, and intend to Uve in good harmony with her, that 
we continue to be desirous of favouring and helping her ; 
but that we are sorry to see her States surrounded by 
heretics and Turks ; and this is not said out of form or 
ceremony, but because it is the truth.' He repeated these 
words with emphasis, looking with a resolute air atPriuli. 
He then recommended the Venetian Government to re- 
spect the office of the Holy Inquisition and of the 
bishops, who were too often inconvenienced by being 
called and detained in Venice. * I do not say,* he added, 

* that respect must be shown to the bishops wlio rebel ; 
because then we would not object to their being im- 
prisoned, and even to their having their heads cut off.' 
These last words were said with an agreeable smile, so 
at least the ambassador wrote.^ 

Abroad the news of the election of Sixtus the Fifth 
was variously received, and with displeasure by Philip.^ 

> Priuli to the Doge, April 26, 1586. 

' Antonio Tornimbene to the Doge. Baiuelona, May 16, 1585. 
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While sincerely desirous this time to let the Conclave 
freely elect the Pope, he had inclined iu favour of San 
Giorgio, not of Famese, as the cardinals believed, and 
feared that Montalto would not prove very favourable 
to his interests. With his accustomed prudence, how- 
ever, he disguised his displeasure. Those around him 
were less discreet. The intimate friends of Granvella 
made no secret of their disappointment. They regretted 
that he had not been sent to Eome during the inter- 
r^num. His influence, they said, would have enabled 
them, probably, to make another choice,^ The echoes 
of these not very flattering sayings soon reached the 
ears of the Pope. In Paris the news of his election 
was joyfully welcomed. Henry HI, had suspcctetl 
Gregory of favouring the recent rebellion of the Guise. 
The news of his death had dispelled these fears. The 
king was enchanted, and liked to believe what his 
ambassador led him to hope, and what, in a measure, 
was confirmed by Cardinal d'Este's letters. He lost 
not a moment in asking the Pope ' to help him in 
pacifying, aa soon as possible, the unfortunate dissen- 
sions within his kiugdora.' This cry of distress was 
not unmixed with a slight indirect threat, which showed 
how matters stood with him ; for he added,^ ' in helping 
me to maintain and preserve my State in peace and 
obedience, His Holiness will insure to the Holy See 
a kingdom that will be always devoted to it (provided 
Sixtus the Fifth goes against the League), and will 



' Viacenio Oradenoio to the Doge, Msj 10, 1565. 
• Henry III. to Curdinal d'Este, May 5, 1585. The draft i; 
Yilleroy's handTrritiiig. 
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particularly oblige a king who will never prove himself 
ungrateful.' 

The Emperor ^ expressed himself well satisfied, and 
his Vice-Chancellor declared it to be a good and holy- 
election. The news had spread while the Court and 
the diplomatic body were still in chapel. The Spanish 
party were loud in their expressions of vexation. They 
had counted on Famese. Ottavio Spinola exclaimed : 
'If Famese is not Pope, it is he who makes and 
directs them.' This phrase was rather laughed at, 
and might have been ridiculed with justice if the 
character of Sixtus V. had been known. The Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, who had been informed of the 
election on the day itself, owing to a species of tele- 
graph got up by the indefatigable Cardinal de' Medici, 
thought he had reason, and in fact had cause, to rejoice. 
The Pope himself, out of gratitude, as well as from 
political reasons, hastened to send him an affectionate 
message. ' Well,' exclaimed the Pope, on perceiving 
in the crowd Monsignor Gerini, with whom he had 
formerly been very intimate, * will His Highness regret 
my nomination ? Have you made it known to him ? ' 
The old prelate, who was one of the Grand-Duke's cor- 
respondents, had no words suflGicient in praise of his 
election.^ Another correspondent of the Grand-Duke, 
Sangaletti, gave him similar assurances. He was an old 
servant of Pius V., then already much attached to Peretti, 
and who, as his private cameriere, assisted at the last 



' Urbani to the Grand-Duke. Prague, May 8^ 1585. 
« Gerini to the Grand-Duke, April 24, 1585. 
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moments of Sistua V.^ Francis, however, had tlie 
good sense to moderate the zeal of his brother, who, 
certain that he could dispose of tlie Pope's will, fancied 
he had already done so, and was imprudent enough to 
tire him by all kinds of requests.^ Francis advised 
him not to importune the pontiff, especially not to 
accustom him to refuse, ' for when a man meets with 
many refusals, he is looked upon as one who is displeased 
with his sovereign, and thus loses his good graces.' 

At Venice,^ the notification of the ' Assumption ' 
was made, according to custom, by the Nuncio, who 
appeared before the Senate, and exchanged with the 
members of the Council words of truth and wisdom. 
On both sides the diplomatic forms were strictly ob- 
served. The Nuncio was ignorant of the course which 
the new Pope was likely to adopt with regard to the 
Republic, which had formerly asked for his recall. On 
the other hand, the Sacred College, for the same reason, 
was very reserved, and rather anxious as to the attitude 
which the former Inquisitor, expelled from its territory, 
would be likely to take up. In Eorae, liowever, Priuli 
was able, from his first conversations with the Pope, to 
see that BUs Holiness was very favourably disposed as 
regards Venice. 

On the very day of his election, Sixtus V. made 
some important appointments. He named Cardinal 
Rusticucci Director of the Prince's Affairs as it was 



' He WM in orrespondeQCe with the Grand-Duke and with Feidinand I. 
from April 1581 to May 1608. 

' Grand-Duke to Cardinal de' Medici. PratoUno, May 8, 1686. 
» Arch. Vou. Espreg., May 2, 1586. 
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then called, of Foreign Affairs as it is now styled, in the 
place of Cardinal diComo, who was now to retire for good 
to his beautiful palace (Giraud), or to the Villa Mondra- 
gone, which he had bought of Altemps. Rusticucci had 
already held that important post under Pius V. Ales- 
sandrino was appointed to the direction of ecclesiastical 
affairs. In reinstating him in his iunctions, which he 
likewise had filled during the reign of Pius V., the 
Pope assured him that his intention was to give him 
all the authority which he had enjoyed during his 
uncle's pontificate. He allotted to him in the palace 
the rooms which San Sisto, the nephew of Gregory, 
had lately occupied. Both these appointments, which 
were made out of gratitude to the memory of his great 
benefactor, were also comprehensible, inasmuch as he 
could not confide the direction of affairs to his grand- 
nephews, who were both children. Giacomo, Duke of 
Sora, General of the Church, was confirmed in his com- 
mand ; but the Pope, without giving any explanation, 
removed Mario Sforza, the Duke's lieutenant. Marquess 
Altemps, together with the charge of His Holiness' per- 
son, was entrusted with the government of the Borgo,and 
Monsignor San Giorgio with that of Eome. Monsignor 
Ghislieri filled the Pope's household with creatures of 
Pius V.^ 

On the morrow the custodians of the capital pre- 
sented themselves at the Vatican, asking for that which 
the people do not always get though they ask for it — 
justice, peace, and abundance. The Pope replied that 
they should have justice and no famine, as under another 

» Priuli, April 27, 1586. 
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Pope. This ill-timed allusion to Gregory was much 
criticised by those who heard it. He added that, ' to 
them he recommended the dispensation of justice, that 
they could depend on his support if they did their 
duty, and on the severest reprisals if they failed to 
do so, as he was resolved if necessary to have them 
beheaded.' The custodians left, paralysed with fear. 
Even the warmest adherents of the new Pope found 
these expressions rather too strong for a beginning. 

In the official world, the severity of his language 
was excused by the necessities of his position, which 
required extreme sternness. Confidence was placed in 
the good sense and feeling of justice for which Peretti 
was known. It was not apprehended that he would 
become a Nero, but it was understood that he was 
certainly a Draco. His first acts were, liowever, better 
appreciated than his first speeches. He removed few 
people, desirous apparently to know the men with whom 
he had to deal before forming a government. The great 
appointments made during the first hours of his reign, 
because they could not be deferred, all bore the mark 
of being provisional. No one supposed the Duke of 
Sora's appointment to be a serious one, nor that of 
fiusticucci, whose incapacity for business was notorious, 
nor of Alessandi'ino, who was vain enough to believe 
himself to he the chief of the State under the new Pope. 
He confided this to Santorio, whispering in his ear : 
' Do not let us tease the poor old man, for we shall be 
the masters.' Soon, however, it was seen of what little 
importance were these people, who had only been 
placed there to fill up momentarily posts which were 
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destined to others, and which in the mind of the Holy- 
Father were destined to himself; for from the very 
first days he transacted all his business with his secretary 
Azzolini, without the aid of the ministers holding those 
oflGices. The old servants of Pius V. were evidently 
favoured : the Pope knew them, and made use of them 
until he could select his men according to merit. From 
the outset he had to struggle against the effects of the 
prolonged retreat which had kept him away from pubhc 
affairs. This serious inconvenience is well known in 
the case of those who return suddenly to public busi- 
ness. They must act because affairs cannot be delayed ; 
but are deprived of aid, and therefore compelled to 
make use of men whom they have known formerly, but 
who do not any longer belong to the times — whom it is 
indispensable to have, since there is nothing else to be 
had, but whom it will be necessary, though cruel, to 
send away as soon as something better is found. 

In his conversations Sixtus was wont to say that he 
did not wish to wage war, except if challenged to do 
80, but that he would organise a crusade against the 
Mussulmans. This idea had evidently taken possession 
of his mind since his youth, it may be even since his 
childhood ; for in his family the horrors committed by 
the Turks on the other side of the Adriatic, which in 
the preceding century had determined so many Dal- 
matian &milies to emigrate, had not been forgotten. 
Such an idea, however, was not in harmony with the 
present state of things. The times when Christendom 
trembled on hearing of the taking of Constantinople, 
the times even of the battle of Lepanto, were over. 
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The danger caused by the progress of the Turks still 
existed ; but the state of Europe, which was deeply rent 
in two by the Eeformation, rendered it impossible to 
think of any expedition in common against the Ci-escent. 
This new state of affairs was not sufficiently known to 
the old monk, rector, inquisitor, and hermit of the villa. 
In foreign politics he was a novice. The diplomatic 
envoys at bis court soon perceived this, and resolved to 
turn each to his account that ignorance which was 
soon to make room for better judgment, thanks to 
hia rare intuition and the vast horizons which from 
his throne he was enabled to survey.' 

Among those who, when the Conclave was at an 
end, had hastened to the Vatican, there to pay homage 
to the new pontiff, Duke Bracciano had been noticed 
with astonishment. He had audaciously found his way 
to the Pope's presence, and was pretty well received. 
It is said that the Pope gave him a strange look, which 
said more than the few commonplace observations by 
which he replied to the protestations of devotion from 
the assassin of his nephew. Viltoria, on the other 
hand, got in at Donna Camilla's, who had in vain 
reftised to receive her, but who did so at last, and very 
ill, crying all the while. The Pope was rather displeased 
with the boldness of the young woman, but he always 
preserved a certain degree of affectionate sympathy for 
her. Might it not be alleged, with some speciousness, 
that she did not know who bad committed the crime ? 



' Olivar^ often complflins of the Pope's ignorance in tliis respect. ' La 
poco que el papa entiende ea co»as de EaUdo y el quereilaf guiar por au 
cabeia.' OUtsi^ to PhiUp U. 15B7. 
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Yes, if she were looked upon as not being at all quick 
or intelligent ; but, unfortunately, everyone knew she 
was quite the reverse. The Duke, her husband, ob- 
tained a second audience at the request of Medici and 
Olivar^s. His more than cold reception by the Holy 
Father made him understand that his position in Rome 
was no longer tenable. He got frightened, fled with 
all his family during the night; went first to Brac- 
ciano, and, not feeling safe there, to Padua ; then to 
Sal6, in the territory of the Venetian Ecpublic.^ During 
the Conclave, Marcello Accoramboni, one of Vittoria's 
brothers, and the man whom Orsini had employed to 
get rid of Francesco, had assembled a number of 
banditti at Bracciano. They dispersed when they heard 
of the Duke's flight. They supposed that some great 
event had taken place. 

The state of afiairs, it is manifest, was not satisfac- 
tory. Energetic measures were called for by such 
exceptional circumstances. Sixtus V. saw this, and 
evidently wished from the outset to terrify those who 
until then had terrified others with impunity. After 
frightening Eome the day after his election by his 
speech to the custodians, and having by a mere look 
alarmed on the following day the audacious and powerfiil 
chief of the Orsini in such a manner as to compel him 
to fly for safety, Sixtus, on the fourth day of his ponti- 
ficate, performed an act of unprecedented severity. He 
had prohibited the wearing of arms. Four young 
brothers, who during the interregnum had sei'ved in 

^ * Questa notte da vedere e non vedere con tutta la casa 86 n' d andato 
A Bracciano.'— Babbi to the Grand-Duke, Apiil 27, 1585. 
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Sforza's band for ihe Diaiuteiiance of order in Eome, 
were returning liome, each carrying hig arquebuse. 
They were stopped by the ' bargel," and summarily 
condemned to death for having infringed tlie law 
against bearing arms. In the evening several canUnals 
threw themselves at the Pope's feet, reminding him 
that no execution ever took place before the corona- 
tion. The Pontiff was inexorable. On the morrow, 
two hours after sunset, the four brothers were hanged 
on the St. Angelo Bridge. This news was received 
in Home with that silence which astonishment and 
horror produce, spreading alarm not only among the 
malefactors, but also, though wrongly — for they little 
knew Sixtus V. — terrifying those who had iujiu-ed 
him in formei- times. Among these were the monks 
of the Holy Apostles, who had shown themselves his 
bitterest enemies from the first day of his stay among 
them, * They hang down their heads,' some one wrote to 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, ' are fiirious with the elec- 
tion, but fear prevenia their speaking of it.' The fact 
is that the Eternal City was in a state of consternation, 
and was rapidly reaasuming the severe aspect of the 
Eome of Pius V. One look, one word, one act — a ter- 
rible one, it is true — hud effected this cliange from the 
24th to the 27th of April, that is, in the first four days 
of the reign of Sistus the Filth. 

The Pope, however, had appointed governors to the 
several provinces. Castagna was named to llio most 
important one, that of Bologna; Colonna to the 
Eomagna, Cesi to the Marches, Bpinola to Peruggia, 
and Lancellotto to the Campagna. liemembering how 

VOL, I. s 
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unsatisfactory his finances had been when he was only 
the poor cardinal, he doubled the ' dish,' making it 200 
scudi a month, while to the cardinal-nephews of 
Gregory XTTL, and to a brother of San Sisto, he only 
granted a pension of 100 scudi. The Boman barons 
became uneasy. The Sforzas felt that they were not in 
favour. The dismissal of Mario, and the execution of 
the four brothers who had worn their colours, were of 
bad augury. 

On Wednesday, May 1, the coronation took place at 
St. Peter's, with the accustomed pomp, and in pre- 
sence of a crowd of people, especially from the country. 
Cardinal de' Medici placed the tiara on the Pontifi's 
head. Besides the foreign ambassadors (who were all 
present, except the Spanish, who never went to a cere- 
mony because he would have to give precedence to his 
French colleague), there were also present the envoys- 
extraordinary sent by the Grand-Duke of Tuscany to 
congratulate the new Pontiff, all the members of the 
Sacred College, the Eoman princes, and the high pre- 
lates. The Pope was solemnly carried to the Church : 
the Marquis de Pisany acted as the Pontiff's train- 
bearer. One of the Japanese princes presented him with 
the water. To avoid any fighting, Sixtus suppressed 
the custom of throwing money to the people, and also 
the banquet to the Eoman barons, on account of the 
deamess of everything. On Sunday, May 5, he took pos- 
session of the Lateran. He had spent the night in the 
Palace of San Marco, which, since the time of Pius IV., 
had become the residence of the Venetian ambassadors. 
The next morning, at the break of day, he proceeded 
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to the Convent of Ara Coeli by the long aerial corridor 
which still connects the Capitol and the Venetian 
Palace. It was from this convent that the procession, 
composed of members of the Sacred College, the 
ambassadors (excepting, of course, the Spanish),^ the 
Japanese princes, the barons, the prelates, and the 
Papal Court started. Everyone was on horseback, and 
the head of the procession was already opposite the first 
basiUca of Christendom * when its tail was still winding 
roimd the decUvities of the Capitol. When the cere- 
monies were over, the Pope gave the blessing from the 
balcony, sent away his suite, and, accompanied only 
by Cardinals Alessandrino and Rusticucci, spent the 
remainder of the day in his old hermitage, in his villa 
at the Thermae of Diocletian. 

On the 13th he announced the appointments in a 
consistory called for that purpose, and scandaUsed 
Eome as well as the cardinals by giving the purple 
gown to his grand-nephew Alexander, who was one 
day to become one of the ornaments of the Sacred 
College and a Pope-maker, but who was then only a 
child of fourteen. 

* This processioii is represented in a fresco of the room named after 
Sixtus V. in the library of the Vatican. The costume of the Japanese is 
precisely that of those who Tisited Europe a few years back. 

' St. Peter's is only the second. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE BANDITTI. 

The increasing severity of the measures to which the new 
Papal Government had recourse were variously judged. 
Among the people there was a general outburst of in- 
dignation, restrained, however, by the fear of drawing 
on themselves the resentment of this Government, at 
once so strong, so well-informed, and so ready to 
strike.^ 

The corps diplomatique, and the cardinals who 
maintained a correspondence with foreign sovereigns, 
though they occasionally criticised the rigour of the 
Government — though they sometimes, but however 
seldom, blamed its excesses — ^fully approved the Pontiff, 

^ This is attested by the notme, as the papers giving the news of the day 
were called, and which were circulated twice a week in Rome and in the 
country. The editors of these manuscript papers were called leaders (iiMvt- 
anti)f * because they lead public opinion/ said the ambassador Michel 
Suriano ; * but they lead it without thought or discretion.' The Cardinal 
de' Medici complained of the great number of these papers, calculated to 
pervert public opinion, and Sixtus V. more than once treated the news- 
mongers with severity. These notices must not be confounded with the fly- 
sheets of the same name, which, as we have already mentioned, were added 
by the secretaries of the Venetian ambassadors to their official reports. The 
former were of great importance as contributing to form public opinion, 
and imtil of late years, during which the state archives have been 
opened to research, they were the chief sources of information to his- 
torians. These notices give an idea of the consternation and ill-humour 
of the Roman public during the first days of the reign of Sixtus. 
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who with an iron hand restored order within his do- 
minions, and diffused the benefits of public security 
not only in his own capital, but indirectly throughout 
all Italy. The new Government, in these respects, won 
the approval of all. 

Not only the States of the Church groaned under the 
terrorism exercised by banditti, but the kingdom of 
Naples' was equally infested by them, though the 
viceroys displayed extreme rigour in dealing with 
those who periodically disturbed the public peace. 
Those who were compromised tried to escape by 
making their way to the Roman frontier, and thus 
within a few months after the accession of Sistus the 
fugitives arrived in vast numbers. Others retired to 
the mountains and became outlaws. At Naples, too, 
tlie dungeons were filled with politica'. prisoners, and 
numerous executions took place. These severities, 
however, remained without effect through the incon- 
sistency and partiality of the Government, the inco- 
herence of its action, and the complete venality of its 
police. Humble people were hanged, and great per- 
sonages were allowed to escape, in consideration of 
a fine. In Naples the viceroys were paralysed by 
the miserable inefficiency of their officers, and at 
Madrid by the intrigues of the Neapolitan aristocracy, 
who were raore or less accessory to these disorders, 
but wlio were also more or less in favour at Court. 
Without doubt the government of Naples was very 
bad, but its wortlilessness was even more the fault of 



' Suriano to the Dnge, Oi-tober 15. J5O0. CarJinul du' Medici 
i April 11,1680. 
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circumstances than of the persons by whom it was con- 
ducted. Philip rV. hoped to mend matters by fre- 
quently changing his agents, but he merely increased 
the evil. 

Central Italy was also far from being tranquil. In 
Tuscany, Eomagna, and the two Marches there were 
numerous half-independent feudatories of the empire 
continually at war among themselves and disturbing 
public tranquillity. They employed in this private war- 
fare the numerous *fuorusciti' and * masnadieri/ bandits 
who were brigaded together under the command of 
chiefs who sold their aid to the highest bidder, after 
the manner of the ' condottieri ' of old. It was only 
on the main land, round Venice and in Savoy, that 
brigandage was cx)mparatively kept down. Everywhere 
else it was terrible, and in the States of the Church had 
become intolerable, and even menaced the existence of 
the Government. In Venetia, Albanian troops, called 
^capeUetti,' employed especially for this service, seized 
upon the brigands, though at the same time they occa- 
sionally themselves laid violent hands on the peasants. 
In Rome murders were committed in broad daylight, 
and much bloodshed in the streets was caused by the 
encounters between the young nobles and the sbirri, 
while -bands of * fuorusciti ' drew near to the city and 
defiantly pitched their tents in the Campagna, half-way 
between Prima Porta and Ponte Molle, i.e. at the very 
gates of the city. There was no exaggeration in what 
Sixtus V. said, towards the end of his reign, to the Duke 
of Luxembourg, who was deploring the lamentable state 
of France, *that he could well believe it, since he 
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remembered what Eorae was during the reign of his 
predecessor, wlien neither msin nor woman was in 
safety in theii- own houses even in the middle of the 
day.'' In short, towards tlie end of Gregory XIII.'s 
reign, the Eternal Ci^ was in a continual state of 
terror. Homicide, private revenge, and everj' kind of 
disorder had come to be treated as a matter of course. 
One morning, as the Cardinal Montalto was walking as 
usual in the streets, accompanied only by a servant, he 
suddenly found himself in the midst of armed men who 
were fighting. The head of the sbirri had carried off 
from the Orsini (Pio) palace, which was always filled 
with brigands, one of the most notorious of their 
number. It was an act of necessity, but constituted an 
infraction of the immunity which the dwellings of the 
great enjoyed. As he was carrying off his prisoner, 
they were met by a merry company of young men of 
condition, Eairaondo Orsini, Savelli, Ottavio Rusticucci, 
Emilio Capizucchi, and others, all on horseback, and 
followed by their groom?. These all instantly attacked 
the 'bargel,' and a fight took place in which Rusticucci, 
some of the Orsini, and, by accident, the Cardinal's 
servant lost their Uvea. Montalto himself had great 
difficidty in gaining refuge in a neighbouring house ; 
the Orsini complained of an infringemeat of the rights 
of their order, and fortified themselves in their palaces ; 
their friends did the same. During three days desperate 
fights took place in the streets and in the courts of the 
palace, and there were wounded and dying men even 
within the walls of the Vatican. Cardinal Montalto 

' Bndoer to ths Doge, Janu(U7 13, 1CS9. 
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was unable to go to his villa without an escort of fifty 
soldiers. The unfortunate * bargel/ however, whose only- 
fault arose from an excess of zeal, though justified by cir- 
cumstances, had made his escape, well knowing the weak- 
ness of the Government On the demand of the Orsini, 
however, he was arrested and put to death — a singular 
way of pacifying the town thus to sacrifice those who 
were supporting the law ! In the meantime the Orsini 
had given orders to their retainers to arm themselves ; 
and, besides having obtained satisfaction by the exe- 
cution of the sbirro, they consented to disarm their 
followers and send away the banditti only after long 
negotiations and after the intervention of Cardinal de' 
Medici, who had much influence with the family. The 
Pope and the inhabitants of Rome had trembled for 
their lives during three days, the shops and places 
of public resort had been closed, and the houses of the 
rich were guarded by soldiers. 

A mutual understanding had arisen out of the 
protection which the barons accorded to the banditti. 
The * fuorusciti ' enjoyed complete impunity in the 
country, thanks to the asylum which they found in 
the barons' castles ; and, on the other hand, they were 
summoned to Rome when the nobles were at war, 
either among themselves or with the authorities. It 
was like the worst days of the Middle Ages. Even the 
commandants of the Papal troops reinforced themselves 
in the same manner, in order to make a stand against any 
aggressions on the part of their rivals. This happened 
in the case of Prosper Colonna, the cardinal's brother, 
who was on unMendly terms, as we have seen, with the 
Baron Giacomo. Thanks, however, to the intervention 
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of the cardinal, an aSray was preventetl between them. 
Though the banditti did not penetrate by force of 
arms into the city (as it was constantly feared tlioy 
would), stiU they carried on their trade there by the 
same means which the brigands of Naplea and Umbria 
had employed a few years before. There were some ex- 
tremely audacious coups-de-main. The priest Guercino, 
one of the most dreaded chiefs, who called himself 
king of the provinces of the Campagna, had suspended 
the Bishop of Anagni from his functions, and had 
enjoined on the clergy and on the people that they 
should recognise only himself, Guercino, as tlieir 
bishop and their king. He sent a threatening letter 
to Mgr. Odescalchi, demanding a sum of money. The 
prelate hastened to Gregory, who caused the bearer 
of the letter to be seized and put into prison. The 
prelate then received an intimation from the bandit 
chief, threatening him with imminent death ; where- 
upon the Pope, at his entreaty, caused the brigand 
messenger to be set at liberty, and granted pardon to 
Guercino, with absolution for forty-four homicide-i. 
While the pardon was on its way to him he had com- 
mitted new atrocities, had entered a castle and killed 
all whom he found there under arms. 

Another day the carriage of Mgr. Mario Savelli, the 
cardinal's brother, was suddenly attacked by four 
strangers on horseback, and the prelate was kdled by 
an arquebuse. This attack took place between the 
Porta del Popolo and the Ponte Molle, which was then 
already the rendezvous of the fashionable world, and 
at the hour of daily resort, in the midst of a number of 
carriages and of a crowd of people on foot, witliout 
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anyone daring to stop the assailants. The Venetian 
ambassador wrote: 'The cause of this attack is un- 
known, but the town is struck with astonishment, 
owing to the rank of the victim, who is a prelate 
and a judge ; the place, which is one much resorted 
to, and the hour (it was still dayhght), as also 
because of the fact that Mgr. Mario was in his coach, 
which is considered equal to being in one's own 
house.'* 

The barons had gone back to the manner of olden 
times. Thus, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
Pope, the Marquis of Ariano, nephew to Cardinal Cesi, 
left Rome, followed by 150 cavaliers, with the avowed 
intention of fighting one of the young Aguilars. The 
Pope detained the father of the latter as hostage ; but 
this did not prevent much loss of hfe among the 
followers of these young nobles. 

Such was Rome during the last years of Gre- 
gory Xin. It is to be explained by the state of 
the provinces, where the banditti were all-powerful. 
They could only enter Rome in a disguise, or with 
Silfe-conducts, which the Government granted them 
sometimes in great numbers, hoping thereby to render 
them inoffensive, an expedient which a Venetian ambas- 
sador rightly termed * slow poison.'' The fear which 
extensively prevailed of a sudden attack on the part 
of the brigands, and of a new sack of the town, seems 
to have been but too well founded. 

At all times brigandage has held a prominent place in 
the history of the people of the Latin race. The Italian 

' Priuli to the Doge, December 22, 1584. 

^ ' Tostsicco a tennine ' : the same to the pame, April 7| 1584. 
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brigands of our day, the bandits of the sixteentli 
century, the ' partidas ' of Spain and the ' guerrillas ' of 
Portugal, are distiuguished from each other only by 
their local colouring. They have the same origin, 
they act in the same way, keep back in quiet times, 
without entirely disappearing from the scene, and 
reappear in times of war or internal troubles, when 
they become a real power, and attempt, like all 
powers, whether regular or irregular, to avail them 
selves of some name or cause, or of some prin- 
ciple. They try, in fact, to le^timise with a false 
appearance of right and justice the war which they 
wage on society. The doubtful characters among 
the population are attracted by them ; and each village 
sends its contingent of ruined and worthless men, all, 
in short, who have reason to fear the arm of the law. 
In this way relations were established between the 
people and the Ijanditti, who, miscreants as they were, 
earned by their bravery and their scorn of danger and of 
death a character for heroism — qualities which always 
strike the imagination. The peasants, thoroughly 
demoralised by fear and self-interest, connived at the 
deeds of the banditti, even rendering them passive 
assistance; and, in consequence, the commandants of 
the forces sent against them lost ail means of obUiining 
information and local help.' 

' Ah I -was tniveUiiig tbroujrh Algnrvea, in tbe floulh of Piirtupil, in 
1842, seven years after the civil wnr, I saw 3,000 regular tronps heW in 
clieck in tbe passes of La Sierra de Monchique bv about 100 giierrillns, so- 
called MigUKlists, wh(i had become brijrands. It was bint«d to me that 
tbej wonld respect me in my capacity of foreipi diplomatist, and that tbe 
only way to tratei in safi-ty would be U.i send uiy escort away. Similar 
cases are to be found among the Ahruiii, on the frontiers of Naples dnd 
i9of Itouie. These nittlrfacloraftlwaysstrove to give ruspecta- 
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Such is the history of brigandage in all ages. The 
origin of that which existed at the period of which we 
are treating may be traced back to the civil wars, to 
the local quarrels of the free towns and of the petty 
princes during the two preceding centuries, to the fac- 
tions which at one time divided the Peninsula into two 
camps, to the Guelphs and the Ghibelines, and, lastly, 
to the military system of the * condottieri.' Guelphs and 
GhibeUnes were now of the past ; there were no more 
free towns, nor petty tyrants exercising an absolute 
power which might be escaped by stepping across the 
frontier of their petty dominions, and there were no 
more * condottieri/ Italy was the first country, after 
Spain, which adopted the ideas and forms of a modern 
State ; but the memories of the past were not entirely 
effaced. Traditions were still extant of those periods 
— periods of violence, it is true, but also of liberty, a 
lost liberty which was still mourned, and which seemed 
to be defended by the bandit chiefs when they made 
war on established authority. These were the recollec- 
tions invoked by the feudatories when they disturbed 
public peace by their personal quarrels. They were 
aided by the banditti, who were not only recruited in 
the country, as we have just seen, but in the towns 
also, and often among the higher classes, while their 
numbers were increased by malcontents, debtors, and 
many who were exiled for deeds of violence. Owing 
to these traditions and recollections, the bandit was not 
branded in pubUc opinion with the same dishonour 

bility to their trade by OMumiDg the cloak of politics, and wearing the 
colours of a party long after they had ceased to serve it by regular 
means. 
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■which we, with our ideas, attach to a revolt against 
society. He was feared, pursued, and sent to the scaf- 
fold when caught ; but lie was not irrevocably dis- 
honouretl. At the most he was considered as an erring 
member of society, who could return to its bosom, and 
fi^quently did so, and obtained not only the sovereign's 
pardon, but sometimes even his favour, for he might 
occupy a great office either in the Government at home 
or abroad. Thus Ludovico Orsini, bauished from 
Eome for a deed of vendetta, after having led for many 
years tbe life of a ' fuoruscito,' entered the service 
of Venice, like many of his ancestors, and obtained 
the important post of Governor of Corfu. Giovanni 
Battista, Signor del Monte' of the family of Julius III., 
formerly lieutenant-general of the Flemish light 
cavalry, solicited for his brother (through the ambas- 
sador Priuli) a command in the service of the Heptiblic. 
This brother, to whom several imperial fiefs belonged, 
declared himself ready to go either to C'andia or else- 
where, and offered to raise nearly 2,000 fooUsoldiers on 
his own estates. He had been banished for an act which 
the Venetian ambassador considered somewhat extra- 
ordinary. This is the account he wrote of him to the 
Doge : — ' This young man, of a very spirited and earnest 
character, was at variance with the autliorities of Civitii- 
Caatellana. Fearing neither them nor any one in the 
town, he entered it in broad day, with eight bandit 
chiefs and 200 men ; took possession of it, and put 
his enemies to death — a fate the Podesli would equally 
have shared had he not made his escape. If,' con- 
> Priuli to the Boge, December 22, 1584. 
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tiaued the ambassador, who considered this a spirited 
young man and the act a remarkable one, but blamed 
neither, — ^*if your Serenity prefers to treat with him 
indirectly, I can offer the services of my brothers, to 
whom he shall make himself known.' Thus deeds of 
violence were not considered a dishonour. The nobles 
ran the risk indeed of having their heads cut off on a 
scaffold hung with black, but they generally escaped 
being taken. The alternative was exile, and that natu- 
rally led to brigandage. If the exiled were a person of 
distinction, he put himself at the head of a party, and 
could depend on the support of the members of his 
family and on an asylum in their castles ; then if he 
became tired of the trade, he could fall back on the 
pardon of his sovereign. He could also take service in 
France, in Spain, or in Venice. The States of the 
Church swarmed with large and small bands, who 
laid waste the country, though not nearly to the same 
extent as the regular troops; for the banditti were 
better disciplined, better clothed, better fed, and they 
spared the rural population when they wanted their 
help ; while the soldiers belonging to the Duke of Sora, 
to Prosper Colonna, to Mario Sforza, were the terror of 
the peasantry, who called them slaughterers (amaz- 
zatori). Thus the defenders of public peace were more 
dreaded than its disturbers. 

During the last years of Gregory XTTT., the number 
of banditti who infested St. Peter's territory varied 
from 12,000 to 27,000, a number which equalled, if it 
did not surpass, that of the regular troops in the service 
of the Italian princes. The most considerable were those 
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of Alphonso Piccolomini, of Lambert Malatesta, aud of 
the priest Guercino. 

Alphonso Piccolomiui, Duke of Monteinarciano, of 
a noble Siennese family, and illustrious thi-ougb one of 
its members, Pius II., had become in the reign of 
Gregory the real master of the Papal States. He 
used to enter them either from Pienza, which belonged 
to him, or from Pitigliaoo, where he was under the 
protection of his near kinsfolk, the Orsini. Sometimes 
he made descents on Rome, at others he indulged in raids 
on the Eomagna and the two Marches. These move- 
ments were made with the rapidity of hghtuing. He 
almost always beat the troops sent against him, or, 
when he waa worsted, he skilfully contrived to escape. 
He would then re-appear when be was least expected. 
One day he totally defeated, near Cattolica, 5,000 
Papal troops with 200 men ; another time he took a 
stronghold with only 100 or 150 followers, put the 
garrison to death, and returned in safety.' 

He wore his hair long, and the expression of his face 
struck terror. Many stories are told of his deeds, and, 
as he treated the peasants generally with kindness, he 
was almost as much loved and admired as he was feared 
by them. This highway hero was the terror of Gregory. 
He had announced his intention of entering Rome, put- 
ting the Signor Giacomo to death, and not leaving the 
place till he had been reinstated by the Pope in his con- 
fiscated possessions. He had several nobles belonging to 
the first families with him, who introduced the ways and 

' He was hirng id 1091 by order of the Grand-Duke FerdinFind of 
Tuscany. 
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customs together with the opulence of high station into 
their brigand life. They paid ready money for all they 
wanted, and their presence gave credit to the rumours 
that a political enterprise, supported by foreign money, 
had been undertaken against the Holy See. Much 
astonishment was justly felt at the scandalous inactivity 
of the Duke of Urbino, and still more at that of the 
Grand-Duke, who remained both of them deaf to the 
demands of the Court of Eome for assistance. Viela 
Orsini de Pitigliano made no secret of supporting his 
kinsman Alphonso. The only satisfaction which the 
complaint of the Pope gained from these three lay in 
vague excuses from Francis, while the Duke of Urbino 
sent an agent to try and exculpate himself on the score 
of weakness. Viela's excuse was that he could not be 
expected to be stronger than His Holiness. 

The Venetian ambassador then interposed, but with 
no better success. It was openly said at Rome that 
the Italian princes saw with pleasure the difficulties of 
the Holy Father ; and that they treated him with such 
little consideration because they had nothing to hope 
from him and were in no way afraid of him. Gregory, 
however, did not remain inactive. He formed a com- 
mission, consisting of some cardinals and of the Signor 
Giacomo, for the purpose of directing the movements 
of the troops; and, to add strength to his side, he 
adopted a most culpable expedient. He took into his 
service another bandit, one of the Baglione di Peruggia, 
a mortal enemy of Piccolomini. Thus bandits were 
seen fighting side by side with the Papal troops — truly a 
deplorable sight ! At last an arrangement was made 
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by the Cardinal de' Medici, who had a hand in every- 
thing. The Pope, tliough he would not restore Picco- 
lomini's confiscated property, compromised matters by 
granting a pension to his sisters; he took the price off 
Lis head, but would not revoke his banishment. The 
cardinal by his influence got the sentence of excom- 
munication removed, and the celebrated bandit quitted 
for some time the theatre of his crimes.^ 

Piccolomini indeed had disappeared, but his place 
was instantly fdled by other chiefs, and, at the time of 
Gregory's death, theae miscreants held their heads high 
in both Rome and the provinces. The very existence 
of the State was menaced by this calamity ; for, evi- 
dently, the remedies used to cure it were insufficient, 
and the Government was accused by the Romans of 
feebleness and improvidence. In truth, it did not shine 
either by its energy or its intelligence, and it could be 
justly reproached with having allowed brigandage 
to assume inordinate proportions ; but, then, great 
evils yield only to energetic measures, which imply 
qualities and resources in those that use them which 
Gregory certainly did not possess. As we have already 
seen, the banditti were not looked upon in the same 
light as ordinary criminals, and they could count, to a 
certain extent, on the sympathy of the people. The 
great employed them for their own ends, and the 

' The nolaie and manuacripts of the time nre filled with nccouoti of 
the raTfigeg committed by iho banditti, and of the uiisomblfi state of the 
Papal territory. Ab it would have been impossible to verify the accu- 
ncy of all these data, 1 have kept excluBively to the authentic infonna- 
tion giyon by the Venetian ambassador. 
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Governments even held them in reserve for certain 
contingencies. This is sufficiently proved by the conduct 
of the Grand-Duke Francis. They had taken root in 
the country, favoured by these circumstances, and 
formed, so to say, an element in public life. Hence, 
to attack them seriously, and give up all idea of 
making a compromise with them, was in public opinion 
a chimerical enterprise ; to make war on them to the 
knife — to extirpate them, in fact — was considered by 
public men dangerous in the highest degree. They 
feared great misfortunes from this poUcy, and a general 
rising in Italy, which was already so full of disturbing 
elements, and at Eome, at least, danger to the Pope's 
temporal power. 

On the other hand, what would happen to the Holy 
See and to the Catholic rehgion itself if the Supreme 
Pontiff were forced to seek safety in flight, and abandon 
the Eternal City to the bands which were so evidently 
in the pay of unknown but powerful hands ? Wliere 
could the head of the Church take refuge? At 
Avignon? There he would be menaced by the 
Huguenots. At the Court of the feeble Henry IH. ? 
In Germany, which was herself as agitated, and ex- 
posed to greater commotion? Should he beg an 
asylum from Philip II., become a good Spaniard, and 
give up his authority, his dignity, his independence 
into the hands of this Catholic and zealous monarch ? 

These were the questions which occupied the minds 
of everyone, and which we have seen repeated in more 
modem times. But it was necessary to do something 
at once, for if sharp and energetic measures were not 
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taken against these enemies of society, they would, in 
all probability, take matters into their own hands and 
march on Eome. 

Yet, when the state of the Government and country 
was considered, it seemed impossible to find an outlet 
from the difficulties ; for in such critical times it seems 
better to do nothing, to live from day to day as it 
were ; to rely, in short, on Providence, as both Govern- 
ments and individuals are apt to do when they find 
themselves surrounded by difficulties created by their 
own improvidence and weakness. This was the case 
with Gregory. Sixtus V. acted very differently. 

He began with that which was most urgent ; namely, 
the driving of the banditti away from the gates of 
Eome; for they were there always, intercepting all 
communications, stopping the posts and robbing the 
messengers of the ambassadors. He increased the 
number of troops, and Prosper Colonna, having fallen 
ill, gave up the command to the cardinal, his brother. 
The field was at once taken agahist the banditti, who 
were driven back towards the frontiers of Naples. Great 
numbers of them were slain ; amongst others, the priest 
Guercino. After this success, the town councils of the 
small towns took courage and joined their efforts to 
those of the cardinal, with such good effect that before 
the end of the year the Campagna of Eome was freed 
from this scourge. 

The Signor Giacomo Buoncompagni, being con- 
sidered wanting in vigour by the Pope, was disgraced, 
and nominally replaced in his command as General 
of the Holy Church by young Michel Peretti. He 

T 2 
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escaped a more severe treatment by fliglit, and through 
his intimate connection with the Sforza family. 

Neither did Mgr. San-Giorgio, the Governor of 
Eome, seem to Sixtus to be equal to his work. His 
place was given to Mgr, Pierbenedetti, who had long 
been intimate with Frk Felice, and he introduced a 
rule of terror which might be justified by the exigencies 
of the case, but which was considered by serious men, 
and indeed was, a grievous necessity. A number of Dra- 
conian sentences were pronounced against astrologers, 
fortune-tellers, card-sharpers, and blasphemers, against 
those who wrote indecent words or sentences on walls, 
against those who carried arms after sunset in the 
district allotted to the courtesans, and against those 
who afforded a refuge for banditti instead of giving 
them up alive or dead into the hands of the authorities. 
In one of these edicts all ecclesiastics are commanded 
to resume the tonsure and the dress of their order. 
The newsmongers (menanti) were menaced with death 
if they divulged anything which ought to remain secret 
or which was prejudicial to the honour of any private 
person. It appears, however, that capital punishment 
was, with few exceptions, enforced only in cases of 
homicide, and then with due legal forms, which were 
summary enough it is true. 

Impunity could no longer be claimed from birth, 
position, connexions, or the ecclesiastical state. Some 
young nobles of the best families (amongst others, 
Virginio Orsini, Ascanio Sforza, and Marco Antonio 
Incoronati) had ventured to place cats' heads on pikes 
on the bridge of St. Angelo, in allusion to the numerous 
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executions of the new reign. They were immediately 
arrested, and everyone expected that they would pay 
for thia rash jest with their hves ; they came off, how- 
ever, with the fright. Robert d'Altemps, a natural 
son of the cardinal of the sanie name, had carried off a 
young girl of the house of the Signer Frangipani. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the cardinal, he 
was shut up in Fort St. Angelo, and kept there for 
four months, during which time he lay under the 
sentence of death, which he had incurred according to 
the law. This affair made much noise, even abroad, 
and the Sacred College resented the offence received 
by one of its members. It was impossible to discover 
what the Pope intended to do with the young man, 
and he only released him at last out of consideration 
for Count Hohenembs, his uucle, who carae all the way 
from Germany to try to obtain his release. 

Cardinal Guaatavillani was put under arrest for dis- 
obedience. When the Cardinal de' Medici intervened 
in his favour, the Pope's answer was, ' We are much 
surprised at your tone. We intend to be obeyed here in 
Borne by all, as we expect afterwards to be obeyed by 
tlie princes.' 

In a quarrel between two grooms of the Cardinal 
Sforza, some blood was shed, and the culprits made 
their escape. The Pope then commanded the cardinal 
(who hid himself) to give up his servants, threatening 
him witli imprisonment iu Fort St. Angelo if he did 
not obey. These measures created great discontent 
among the cardinal.^, but few dared show it. The 
only persons wlio openly complained were the Cardinals 
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de' Medici and Farnesc, and they felt secure, owing 
to their connections with the Courts of Florence and 
Parma. Farnese avoided, however, all intercourse 
with the Pope, and when he was obliged to go to the 
Vatican, people said he looked as if he were going to 
execution. Savello never appeared at the palace ; he 
remained in retirement at Frascati, and attended neither 
the consistories nor the ceremonies of the Church. 

More than forty years before, a parricide had been 
committed by Count Attilio Baschi of Bologna. The 
Pope ordered an inquiry to be made, and the Count, 
being found guilty, was executed. Captain Fossom- 
brone, who had been an accomplice of Ludovico Orsini 
in the murder of Vicenzo Vitelli, was hanged, after 
having been tortured. Many other criminals, forgotten 
for many years, were indicted before the tribunals. 

The public revenged themselves for these severe 
measures by putting the following dialogue into the 
mouths of St. Peter and St. Paul, whose beautiful 
statues are still at the entrance of the bridge of St. 
Angelo. St. Paul asked St. Peter ' why he carried a 
sack on his back ? ' ' Because,' answered St. Peter, 
' I am going off, for fear of being judged for having 
cut off Malchus' ear.' 

Nicolino Azzolino, captain of the pontifical guards, 
was executed for having wounded an ensign belonging 
to his company. Even his near relationship with the 
Cardinal Azzolino, the Pope's faithful friend and former 
secretary, could not save him. An incident which 
Cardinal d'Este considered at once serious and ridi- 
culous, took place at the time of the special embassy of 
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Count Daun de Zirabern and of Dr. Curtius, who were 
sent by the Emperor to yield obedience to the Pope, 
which means to complimeut him on his accession. One 
of their ' staffieri ' {an armed footman), having been 
surprised in tlie courtesans' quarter with his sword, 
was imprisoned, and, according to orders, received 
three blows with the lash. The ambassadors were 
loudly indignant at tins insult. Count Zimbeni wished 
to leave immediately, and was only kept back with 
great difficulty by his colleague, Dr. Curtius. It is 
true that the Governor of Rome hastened to apologise, 
but the ambassadors insisted that he should be punished. 
Their discontent was further increased by wliat Sixtus 
said on this occasion. ' He would do nothing in the 
matter,' wrote the Cardinal d'Este to M. de Villeroy ; 
' and had one of the ambassadors even been found in 
the same situation, lie would have received the same 
punishment; and were the Emperor himself even at 
Rome, he would have to obey the laws laid down by 
His Holiness.' Tliese ju-e the words which the Pope 
used to his nephew, jesting as he usually did after 
supper with seven or elglit of his intimates. They 
repeate<l this speech when they left, and it was soon 
spread through the whole of Rome. An inquiry was 
appointed, and the imperial ambassadors received a 
sort of half satisfaction. However, a much more 
important event marked tlie first months of the reign 
of SLxtus. 

The Pepoli of Bolc^a were one of the first femilieg 
of Upper Italy, and their chief. Count Giovanni, who 
was already advanced in years, enjoyed great and 
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apparently well-merited esteem. Some bandit having 
taken refuge in one of his castles, the papal legate de- 
manded his immediate extradition. This Pepoli refused, 
on the grounds that his castle was a fief of the empire. 
On hearing tliis, the legate sent some sbirri to carry off 
the bandit by force, but they failed in this attempt and 
were driven back by the Count's retainers. When the 
news reached the Cardinal, he had PepoU himself 
arrested — a bold act, which might have led to serious 
disturbances, considering the feeling which then pre- 
vailed at Bologna. The Pope, however, approved of 
the Cardinal's conduct, and charged the Count, under 
pain of death and confiscation of his property, to deliver 
up the bandit. It was in vain that the Duke of Ferrara 
and the Cardinal d'Este, both nearly connected with 
the Pepoli, employed every means to save their firiend. 
The Holy Father remained inexorable. He answered 
* he had set Count Giovanni at liberty when he had 
been imprisoned in Eome during the preceding reign 
precisely for his connexion with the banditti, and as 
this noble had so soon fallen again into the same fault, 
he had decided to let justice take her course.' D'Este 
then hastened to dispatch a messenger to Bologna to 
'inform the Count of his danger, and entreat him to 
comply with the Pope's demands. But the old noble- 
man remained unshaken in his resolution, and even 
irritated the Pope further by claiming the protection of 
the Emperor, and imprudently wrote (in a letter which 
was intercepted) *• he hoped soon to be out of the hands 
of this monkish tyrant.' He was condemned to death 
and strangled in prison, and his property, which was 
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worth more than sixteea milliou dollars a year, waa 
confiscated. He was mourned by everyone at Bologna, 
where he was universally beloved ; but though the in- 
dignation caused by his death was so great, no one 
dared show it openly, and the town remained quiet, 
notwithstanding the proverbial turbulence of its in- 
habitants, their fear getting the better of their anger. 
Many of the nobles, however, who had not clear con- 
sciences, fled from their palaces and took refuge in the 
territories of the neighbouring princes ; a great number 
went especially into the Eepublic of Venice. This 
severity was, at Rome, considered excessive. With 
feehngs of grief and anger Cardinal d'E&te thus 
wrote to M. de Villeroy: 'Everyone who knew this 
excellent nobleman and what has happened, feels 
horrified; and both learned and ignorant are agreed in 
saying that it is manifest injustice.' That, however, 
was not the opinion of everyone. Babbi, the Tuscan 
secretary, merely says : ' It is necessary with the Pope 
not only to weigh each word one says, but also to keep 
a sharp look-out ;' be is difficult to please in ever}-- 
thing, but he never does wrong to anyone.' The 
Venetian ambassador wrote thus to the Doge : ' The 
nobles, who arc subjects of the Cliurcli, will leave the 
country as much as they can when they see this severity 
and the little respect paid to them; but, on the other 
hand, it is believed that this severity will be very useful 
to the pubhc peace, for everj'oue will be warned that 

' The FrpQch saving ia ' Huve onp'a lianda in one's pockets,' in thu aenao 
of having tlietn rend)' for nee, tbat is, on the took-out ; but it maj be thnt 
ID It&Unn the Raying is ' nrer gli occLi olle uuuii,' which has no equiva' 
lent in French. — Note by Tianslator, 
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he must live sensibly and show deference and respect 
to his prince.' 

This fearful act of severity, which was, however, 
but strict justice, as Pepoh was a subject of the Pope 
and had legally incurred the penalty of death, was 
also an act of great boldness, considering the state of 
Bologna, as we have said ; but still more so consider- 
ing the state of Italy and the connexion which 
seemed formed between some of the chiefs of the 
great bands and the French Huguenots. But all 
these dangers the Pope braved, and struck that 
decisive blow which produced so deep an impres- 
sion not only in Italy but also in other countries. 
He had scarcely been four months on the throne 
before Europe had learnt to know his indomitable 
energy. 

As he did not consider that a class is dishonoured 
because some of its members are punished when they 
have become unworthy of belonging to it, he did 
not deal more leniently with the ecclesiastic or the 
monk than he had dealt with the cardinal or the 
baron. 

A jfriar, having imposed upon the credulity of many 
devout persons by causing an image of St. Mary to 
work miracles, was marched from one end of the Corso 
to the other and then flogged. A Franciscan, guilty 
of several crimes, was hanged on the bridge of St. 
Angelo; two brothers of the Transpontine order were 
sent to the galleys. An ecclesiastic, Don Annibal 
Capello, one of the newsmongers who had been the 
most decried, was cruelly executed on the bridge of 
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St. Angelo, after having been degraded at San Salvatore, 
in Lauro. Before he expired on the gibbet he had his 
hands and his tongue cut off. A list of his crimes was 
written up on a board, stating that he had during 
many years spread about false news, calumniated 
people of all ranks, insulted the worship of saints by 
exhibiting obscene statuettes, and corresponded with 
heretical princes. 

A mother who had sold her daughter's honour was 
lianged on the bridge of St. Angelo, and the girl was 
forced to witness the execution, dressed in rich clothes 
given her by her seducer, who had taken flight. ' This 
was a blamable sight and act,' wrote the Venetian 
ambassador, * which much displeased the town.' An 
impostor, who called himself a relation of the Cardinal 
Guastavillani, and who had sold false bidls in Spain, 
expiated his crime on a gilded gibbet. 

Kome looked on in silence at these executions. 
Only Marforio and Pasquino, those two old statues 
that are still to be seen at the Capitol and at the 
comer of the Braschi Palace, kept their freedom of 
speech. Marforio always asks, and Pasquino always 
answers. The witty, often cutting, saybigs which were 
ascribed to them amused the public, who took their 
revenge in this way on the severities of the Govern- 
ment. The name of Sixtus V. acted like a spell on 
the lower orders. All that passers-by had to do in 
a street quarrel, in order at once to separate the 
combatants, was to call out, 'Eemember that Sixtus 
the Fifth reigns ! ' and mothers quieted their children 
by saying to them, ' Hush ! Sixtus is passing by ! ' 
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CHAPTER m. 

MEASURES TAKEN BY SIXTUS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP 

BRIGANDAGE. 

The Pope had no sooner entered the Lateran, an act 
by which the pontiffs take official possession of their 
powers, than he called the attention of the ambassadors 
of Germany, of Spain, of Venice, and of the Grand- 
Duke to the great question of brigandage. Peremptory 
orders, written in the same sense, were forwarded to 
the several nuncios. Sixtus addressed himself per- 
sonally to his friend and former protector Francis, 
whose co-operation, owing to the geographical position 
of their States, and when it was a question of re- 
establishing order in Italy, was of the highest im- 
portance. ' Help me,' he wrote with his own hand,^ 
' to find out these brigands, who, to the misfortune 
of the people and the shame of the Holy See, lay the 
country waste.' 

The good intelligence between the Grand-Duke and 
the Doge was a powerful guarantee of seciuity for Italy. 
Such had already been the opinion of Gregory XHI.^ 
Sixtus V. adopted the views of his predecessor in this 

» Sixtus V. to the Grand-Duke Francis. May 11, 16S5. Autograph 
letter. 
» Paolo Teipolo. 1676. 
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respect, and hastened to obtain a better understanding 
between tlie two Governments than was often the case. 
He recommended Francis to give a good reception to 
the Venetian envoys who were sent to Rome to con- 
gratulate him, and who had to pass through Tuscany. 
The Venetians having been the objects of much atten- 
tion in Florence, the Pope expressed his gratitude to 
the Grand-Duke, and hinted, at the same time, at the 
advantages of a close union between the tliree States, — 
' a necessary union,' he said to Albert!, ' and one which 
constitutes the object of all my solicitude ; for it would 
paralyse the efforts of any enemy against one or the 
other of the tliree States ; while their not harmonising 
with one another might occasion the most fatal 
results,' ' To dissipate the clouds which were for ever 
appearing on the Grand-Duke's horizon, and darkened 
even the still wider circle of the EepubUc of Venice, 

, seemed to bim to be a task of the utmost importance. 
When Cardinal Cornaro, an enlightened and conciliatory 

I man, was about to return to his diocese of Padua, the 

I Pope commissioned him to see the Grand-Duke, and 
Bianca Capello, his wife, on passing through Florence, 
and to make them understand all the advantages of a 
cordial understanding with their powerful neighbours ; 
but, while holding such language, to appear as if he 
spoke of his own accord, and not to put the Pope's 
name forward, so that, in the event of not succeeding, 
his supreme authority sliould not be compromised. 

[_The Cardinal did as he was bid,' and, thanks to these 

' Albert! to the Gnmd-Duke, November 12, 1586. 
■ Arch, of Ven. Eapos. May 22, ir.80. 
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constant efforts, the difficulties which had subsisted be- 
tween Venice and Tuscany lost much of their gravity. 

The King of Spain had promised to help in the 
suppression of brigandage. The Dukes of Ferrara and 
Urbino were equally well disposed to favour this end ; 
but at Venice, where there was, however, no lack of 
goodwill, the question offered many serious difficulties, 
as affecting a principle which the EepubUc had for 
years maintained, that of giving an asylum to every 
proscribed subject Whoever set foot on the territory 
looked upon himself as saved. There was no inquiry 
into the causes which had led to the exile, nor was 
there yet at that time any distinction between ordinary 
crimes and political misdemeanours. The Eepublic 
afforded its powerful protection to every refugee, who- 
ever he might be. It was clear that as long as the 
Eepublic maintained its right of giving hospitality to 
everyone without distinction, the evil could not be 
remedied. The Pope therefore asked, through his 
nuncio, that a pubUc declaration should be made in 
the senate to the effect that henceforth every man out 
of the pale of the law, or banished by the Pontifical 
Government, should not be received in the town or 
continent of Venice. He offered to do as much with 
regard to the Venetian outlaws. It was indirectly 
proposing an extradition treaty — ^that is, introducing 
into international law a principle which was unknown 
up to that time, and contrary to the political traditions 
of the Eepubhc. These overtures were not favourably 
met. The nuncio obtained nothing, and the Pope was 
obliged to enter into personal negotiations with the 
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Ambassador Pisany. 'What I want,' said he,' ' is that 
people should live in peace in the States of the Church, 
and the best means of obtaining this end will be to 
deprive the evil-doers of any chance of escape. Every 
prince in Italy and His CathoHc Majesty have given 

' me the assurance tliat they will refuse them an entrance 
into their territories; I trust the Doge will do as much, 
otherwise I shall question his good-will towards me. 

■ It is sufficient that an order in this sense should be 
published. I shall not object to these men being 
enlisted in the service of the Eepublic, and sent either 
to Candia, or Corfu, or other distant country, but 
not to Dalmatia, whence they could easily return to 
my Stat^. As to the lords and gentlemen of my 
States, I do not object to their being well received by 
the Doge ; but when it Is a question of the respect due 
to the Holy See, which must have more weight in the 
eyes of the Republic than a mere individual, I cannot 
believe, nor does it appear to me right, that the 
Republic should favour rebels. I hope that during 
ray reign this will not occur ; but should it do so, 
provided the case is not an extreme one, a line sent to 
me through the ambassador will be sufficient, albeit 
that the general declaration has been published.' 

These fresh propositions, which were moderate in 
tone, and more in harmony than were the first with 
the ideas and customs of the Venetians, met with the 
approbation of the Eepublic, which endeavoured to 
reconcile the question of principle with the PontiflTs 
requests. 

■ Priuli M Ihe hoge, August 31, 158fi. 
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A concordat was signed, by the terms of which the 
EepubUc engaged not to admit on its territory those 
who should be expelled from the Eoman States by 
Sixtus v., and henceforth her co-operation was never 
found to be wanting. Eight months after these first 
steps, the Pope could flatter himself that he had ob- 
tained great results. He told the Envoy Grilli that the 
King of Spain had written to congratulate him, and 
with good cause, since the banditti had at one time 
formed a regular army, which, in concert with the 
Turks or the Huguenots, could have done a deal of 
mischief.^ In almost each of his interviews with the 
ambassador he recurs to the subject. Sometimes he 
merely confined himself to the most striking misdeeds, 
at others spoke of the minutest acts of brigandage. He 
deplored the weakness and inaction of the governors 
appointed by his predecessor, thanked the Eepublic 
for its useful co-operation, and, by making it a witness 
of his indefatigable energy in the repression of that 
crime, excited the same active zeal on its part. 

Some of these intimate conversations were, however, 
at times a Uttle stormy. ' So their Venetian lordships,' 
he once said to Gritti, looking at him fixedly with a 
sarcastic smile, * wish to make a Venetian nobleman of 
Garzetta ? * For goodness' sake beg of them to dehver 
him up to us.' Then he enumerated his grievances at 
length, recalled all those which the EepubUc had 
against Gregory XHI., pointing out, on the other hand, 
how gracious he had been towards it, but ever and 

' G. Gritti to the Doge, April 19, 1586. 
^ The same to the sainc; Juno 0^ 1587. 
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anon referring to the brigand who had been con- 
demned to deatli, pardoned through the intervention 
of the Duke of Ferrara, and only sent to the galleys 
when he shoidd have been executed. In fact, the Pope 
wanted his extradition, in order to hang him. ' Were 

.you to ask for our nephew, Cardinal Montalto, sup- 

i.posing he had committed Garzotta's crime, we would 
hand him over to you,' he exclaimed. Thus it was 
that, to attain his end, he alternately got angry and 
gentle, praised and blamed, without, however, ever 

rthowing that his sympathies were not for the Eepub- 

^lic, nor his wish otherwise than to agree with her. 
Neither the Senate nor the ambassador doubted the 
Holy Father's perfect sincerity, and, notwithstanding 
these wrangliags, and other such little difficulties, the 
relations between Rome and Venice were, and ever 
remained, on a good footing. 

This was not the case as regards the Grand-Duke. 

(Quite a coldness had succeeded the intimacy which 
formerly existed. Francis had reasons for not pursuing 
the brigands. In time of war they might prove useful 
allies to him ; and in any case, if he spared them, he 
secured his States from their attacks. Deaf to the 
entreaties of Gregory XIII., who had vainly asked 
for liis co-operation, and replying evasively to all bis 
entreaties, he intended to do the same with Sixtus V., 
who, on that account, was exceedingly displeased. 
This equivocal conduct paralysed the effects of his 
pro<:ee(.lings. To bo hkenedto his predecessor seemed 

|to him as a kind of further outrage. It was sufficient 

ito fire him with anger. 
VOL. I. L- 
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Since Piccolomini had been disposed of, Lamberto 
Malatesta was undoubtedly the most formidable chief 
of the brigands. He belonged to the illustrious family 
which formerly at Eimini had reigned almost as sove- 
reign princes. He ravaged the Eomagna, Umbria, the 
Marches. His audacity was equalled only by his 
successes, by the terror which he spread among the 
population, and by the defeats he inflicted on the 
Pontifical arms. Not content with ransacking the 
country, he attacked and took fortified castles. One 
night he dared to scale the walls of Imola, one of the 
most important towns of the Eomagna. His basis of 
operations was Tuscany. Like Piccolomini, he found 
security there, good winter-quarters, and whatever he 
needed to revictual and recruit his men. Sixtus V., 
fiirious at so criminal a tolerance, protested incessantly 
at Florence, either through his Nuncio, or through the 
medium of Alberti, the Tuscan envoy in Eome. Not 
only did the former not succeed, but he was actually 
badly treated. Francis first rendered himself inac- 
cessible, then made him wait for several hours, and 
altogether showed him, by his conduct, that he was 
resolved not to act. Cardinal de' Medici, having re- 
fused to interfere with his brother, the Pope had 
recourse to an extreme measure. He wrote himself to 
the Grand-Duke,^ 'I am in the greatest perplexity, 
and do not know whether I shall be able to write to 
your Highness what I have to say, having received so 

» March 10, 1587 ; May 8, 1687 j June 27, 1587. Alberti to the Grand- 
Duke, March 10, 1587. 
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luch kindness from you, not only in my present posi- 
iuon, but at a time when I occupied a more Iiumble 
station. If I ever trusted a living man, I may say ray 
hope now rests in you alone. And yet you tolerate that 
Lamberto Malatesta, a man who has been discarded by 
the Holy Cliurch, should levy men in your States, to the 
detriment of mine. You are witness of the fact, and 
you aay nothing ; while I, not to be wanting in the 
respect which I owe you, am obbged to tolerate this 
to my ahame, and to become thus the object of public 
ridicule. I have authorised your Highness by a brief 
to pursue the banditti even upon the territories of the 
Church. Grant me at least the equivalent favour. I 
beg you to answer me — to act so that this man shall 
not increase his forces, and that our neighbours may 
not any longer laugh at us.' 

On the same day a Consistory was held. The Pope 
denounced Malatesta's proceedings, and complained 
in most vehement tei-ms of the conduct of Francis, 
whom he bad shown so much afiection, and who 
laid him so ill, More than forty cardinals and 
prelates had heard these words. They soon were 
rumoured in Eome, and produced a certain sensation. 
On leaving the Consistory, Sixtus sent Cardinal Laucel- 
loti to Monsignor Alberti, to inform him that if Mala- 
testa was not at once given up to him, he would have 
recourse to coercive measures. If he coidd be Ijelieved, 
he was resolved to go to war with Tuscany. Ou the 
eve of this occasion, at supper with his intimate ft'iends, 
he had already let out hints of this nature. It was a 
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regular storm, and while the Tuscan agents admitted that 
all that the Pope said when he was angry or in conver- 
sation with his friends was not to be taken for granted, 
they nevertheless advised their master not to prolong his 
resistance. Albert! had an interview with the Pontiff, 
and implored of him to make his com[)laints knoiwn at 
Florence either through himself or his own Nuncio, but 
not through the medium of the pubUc. 

The Grand-Duke did what he was asked to do with a 
good grace. Malatesta was arrested and sent to Home. 
Meanwhile the Pope wrote to the Tuscan prince to 
recommend that, as a measure of precaution, Malatesta 
should be made to swallow an antidote, so as to pre- 
vent his poisoning himself on the way. Sixtus V. 
believed that Malatesta had brought a poison with him 
from France, which he always carried about his person. 
The reasons why the Pope attached so much import- 
ance to his being handed over to him alive were founded 
on certain intercepted letters, which showed that he 
was in political relations with Marshal Lesdiguieres. 

The arrival of Malatesta in Eome was the signal for 
many to leave who feared that his revelations might 
compromise them. This showed how numerous w^ere 
the alHes he had managed to secure, as well as how 
vast were his designs. It would seem that he had 
conceived nothing short of the invasion of Italy by 
Protestant princes, with the object of destroying tlic 
Papacy. Malatesta was to co-operate with his gang of 
men. Was Sixtus V. well informed ? Did tlie avowals 
of Malatesta justify these apprehensions ? We know 
not. The suit against him lasted six weeks, and ended 
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by his beiDg condemned.' Out of consideration for 
the family, or because he was found to be less of a 
criminal than had been believed, he was only decapi- 
tated. The Pope, satisfied, resumed his good relations 
with Francis, wrote Iiim an affectionate letter assuring 
him of his friendship, and sent him word through 
Monsignor Alberti, that 'he loved him always as much 
as and more than any other Prince.' 

Autumn of the year 1587 had come. Two years 
and some months only had passed since Sixtus had 
been made a Pope, and already he could say that 
brigandage had censed. The preceding winter he had 
complained to M. de Pisany' tliat 7,000 only out of 
27,000 of these miscreants had been punished ; but 
now he looked back with pleasure and compared 
Kome under Gregory STEI. with what it was under 
himself. 

Pisany, speaking to him on one occa-sion of the 
jnisfortunes of his country, said, ' My sovereign is a 
great king, a very Christian and a courageous man, 
■who could not but be jealous if he saw that your 
Holiness approved of his Catliolic and Huguenot sub- 
jects forming separate parties in the kingdom, and 
entering into engagements with foreign elements merely 

' Sixtiw wrote to the Grand-Duke on Mav 8, 1587 : ' Acciochi ri 
faut, intriidcre cbe intelligeiiZR era la fitia cod Lesdiguiires.' TLe niuiitea 
of the lutt, whioh I have net been able to discover, would be vnlmble if 
tiiej arlufiilj showed that ihpre was a secret intellifftrice between the 
banditti and the HugiieuotB, The I'ope was conrinced of it, and the 
event* which siiccerded nne another, »uch as the banditti iavndinf^ Rome, 
recruitintr in Tuscanj, and corresponding with the part; of action abroad, 
mu«t strike the ob serve r.^Gritti, 1667. Fuan;, 1686. 

* PiwoT to Henry III., March 24, 1287. 
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to serve their own ambition and interests under the 
pretext of religion. He could not tolerate what your 
Holiness would not permit his own subjects to do, viz., 
to arm and concert with the foreigner.' * He did not 
show himself displeased/ writes Pisany ; * he said I was 
right, and told me that he had well weighed all the 
remarks I had made. Naming all his principal subjects 
who, by their credit or power, might be capable of 
injuring the State, he added, " There is not one of those 
whom, if he dared shelter one single man whom I 
should suspect in the least, I would hesitate to behead ; 
much less could I endure his arming and compromising 
the safety of the realm." ' 

Talking with Cardinal de Joyeuse, Sixtus said, 'Two 
things are necessary — severity and plenty of money.' 
'And then,' writes that cardinal, 'the Pope made a 
long speech, showing how necessary it is for a prince 
to be feared and dreaded, not only by his own subjects, 
but by strangers ; never to allow anyone, either far or 
near, to boast over one ; and adding, in self-commenda- 
tion, that, on his elevation to the throne, he had found the 
Pope's authority much diminished in Eome itself, as well 
as in the rest of Italy, but that he had raised it ; that the 
Italian princes had then little good feeling existing among 
themselves, nor much respect for the Vicar of Christ ; 
that the principal families in Home were in feud with 
each other, all being agreed, however, in not caring 
what the Pope miglit do to, or think of, them ; that 
the whole of the Ecclesiastical State was overrun by 
proscribed malefactors from other States ; but that in a 
very short time he had compelled the most important 
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to submit, and had dispersed or exterminated the 
brigands.' * 

The Pope was not saying too much. In Rome, as 
in the provinces, he had revived the respect for the 
law. While raising the authority of his government, 
he had procured a renewed peace and tranquillity in 
the States, and to his subjects a prosperity unknown 
under his predecessor. By means which, it is true, are 
repugnant to our present feelings, and which even then 
aiuld only be justified by the requirements of an ex- 
treme case, he had succeeded in tranquillising the good 
and in frightening the wicked. His severities visited 
the latter, but never the peaceful citizens. He was not 
a sovereign who believes his authority to be in danger 
because lus subjects are impatient to get rid of him, 
and who on that account has recourse to exceptional 
measures. His enemies were those of society in 
general — (tutlawa who had committed crimes, and not 
political refugees : they were brigands who paralysed 
the action of Government, demoralised the people, 
stopped all commercial enterprise, and who, in the 
hands of foreigners, of Huguenots, Protestant princes, 
or Turks, might become the instruments of his fall. 
They had already grown into a power incompatible 
with his own, and one which it was necessary to attack 
by every means at his command, to fight seriously, and 
conquer at any cost. As for the generality of his 
subjects, they had no idea of depriving the papacy of 
ifci temporal power, or of giving themselves another 
, Bovereign. Such theories were not then current in the 
' CATdinitl de Joyeiite to Henry III. 1887. 
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minds of the Eomans, and Sixtus V., when he began 
his reign with such severe measures, meant to protect 
his subjects as well as himself against the attacks of a 
common enemy, and by no means to keep them by 
force under a rule which no one disputed. When, at 
the death of the Duke of Parma, Cardinal Farnese 
requested leave to levy men on the Pontifical territory 
to maintain the Parmesans in their obedience to Duke 
Alexander, he at once refused, saying, * that States 
were to be maintained by gentleness and affection, not 
by force and violence.' ^ 



* Plsany to ViUeroj, September 7, 1686. 
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THE POPE ASD THE FRENCH KINO. 



Soon after his accession, Sixtus resolved to replace his 
Nuncio in Paris, Monsignor Bergamo, by the Archbishop 
of Nazareth.^ Acting according to estabhalied usage, 
he warned the French ambassador, who, either from 
want of experience or thoughtlessness, did not leave 
the acceptance of the choice to his sovereign, but 
Beemed, either by speech or by his silence, to approve 
of the selection made. Monsignor Fabio Mirto Fran- 
gipani, Archbishop of Nazareth, had passed through a 
long and honourable career. He had grown old iii 
the service of the State. Formerly Pope's Nuncio at 
the court of Charles DC., and governor of several im- 

' Iiore&io Priuli to the Doge, July 27, 1S86. Arch. Ven. Disp. Rome, 
fll. 10,— aioTRDni Oritti to the Dope, A^iil 4, 1587. Ibid. til. 21.— 
Olivai^ to Philip II., June 12, 1585. Arch. Simancaa, S. dt E. Rome, 
leg. 940.— The aame to the same, July 30, 1585. /fiW.— Cardinal d'Eate to 
Villeroy, June U Bn.i 10, 1586. Bihl. Imp. Parifl, Coll, Ilarlay, 288-— 
Cardinnl d'Este to Heary Ul., July 30, 1586. PtiH.—The eaine to the 
Mme, August 3, 1585. jiuf,— Henry III. to Cardiuiil d'Eate, Au^st 17, 
1085. Ibid.— \Unry III. to Cardinal d'Eale, same date. J6ia,— Villeroy 
to Cardinal d'Este, October 1, 1585. /Airf,— Cardioal d'Este to Villeroy, 
February 25, 1580, /fiiU- Villeroy to Cardinal d'Eate, June 24. 1580. 
/4<a.— Cardinal d'Este to Villeruy. August 12, 1586. ifti'd.- The aame 
to the aame, August 2.5, Ifias. JfcW,— Pii»ny to Henry III., Sept. 17, 
1680, /*«.- Pisany to \'iilerov. Novcwher 18, 1680. iftuf,- Pisany to 
Henry 111., April 7, 1687. /i.^. —Cardinal de' Medici to the Urand- 
Ouke, May 21, 1685. Anh. Flor. fil. 6119. 
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portant provinces, he was looked upon as one of the 
most distinguished members of the high clergy. But 
he had been unfortunate enough to displease Cardinal 
de* Medici. The latter was so hostile to him that, im- 
mediately after the election, he had entreated Sixtus V. 
never to employ him ; but the Pope replied that his 
conscience did not allow of his depriving himself of 
the advice of so enlightened a man, especially at a 
time when men of capabilities were scarce. 

Medici did not hold himself beaten. He threw 
himself at the feet of Cardinal d'Este, and supphcated 
him to interfere so as to prevent an appointment which 
he feared. Being a Neapolitan by birth, and therefore 
a subject of Philip 11., intimately connected with the 
members of the Spanish faction in the Sacred College, 
specially protected by Olivares, llusticucci, and the 
Farnese, no wonder Monsignor Frangipani was little 
acceptable to the Cardinal Protector of France, to 
whom his appointment to Paris was as displeasing as it 
was to Medici. To decide Pisany to withdraw the tacit 
or exphcit adhesion which he had given, D'Este assured 
him that he himself had heard the Cardinal once say, 
that the only means of saving France was to make the 
Duke of Guise king. This was quite enough, as may 
, / be conceived, to fire the ambassador of Henry HI. with 
indignation. He therefore joined issue with Cardinal 
d'Este, but their joint intervention only indisposed 
Sixtus V. against them. To calm him, they at last 
both offered to write themselves to the King of France, 
and showed him their letters, which were intended to 
do away with the objections which His Majesty might 
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raise against the new Nuncio, The Pope praised their 
conduct, warning them at the same time not to write 
other letters in a contrary sense. He made them re- 
sponsible, he said, lor the difficulties which Nazareth 
might meet with in the fulfilment of his mission ; and, 
if the slightest annoyance was offered to his ambassador, 
he would refuse them any further audience. Mean- 
while he ordered the archbishop to return at once if 
the slightest obstacle was placed in his way to France. 

On the other hand, the Archbishop of Nazareth had 
a rather sharp explanation with Cardinal d'Este. He 
retorted upon him the accusations with which he had 
been visited, recalled to his memory their common stay 
in France, their intimate conversations, and how the 
Cardinal then seemed to entertain that combination 
in favour of the Guises with which he was now re- 
proaching him. He asked him why he had not then 
infonned theKing against him — in fact he defended him- 
self as best he could. Cardinal de' Medici vainly recalled 
the fact that, in the time of Julius HI., when people 
were so frequently prosecuted for heresy, Nazareth had 
been had up before the Inquisition. The Pope main- 
tained his nomination, and the archbishop started for 
his new post. 

Cardinal d'Este was all the more mortified that every 
one knew of his endeavours to prevent his departure. 
It was known that the French cardiuid had failed, and 
that the Holy Father had disregarded his opinion re- 
specting the choice of the new Nuncio. D'Este saw that 
his authority was as much compromised in Home as in 
Paris, and in his displeasure demeaned himself to an act 
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unworthy of him, but which passion and fear, those bad 
counsellors, impelled him to commit. He caused the 
letters which the Pope had seen to be followed by- 
others, of a more secret nature and conceived in an 
opposite sense, begging of the King not to receive 
Monsignor Nazareth at once, but to protest against his 
nomination, on the ground of his former intimate rela- 
tions with the chiefs of the League. 

On arriving at Lyons, the Nuncio found letters from 
the King, enjoining him not to proceed further for the 
present. M. de Pisany was entrusted with the painful 
duty of informing the Pope. 

This envoy had, as was seen, hailed with enthusiastic 
pleasure the accession of Sixtus. He believed himself 
called to exercise a preponderating influence over the 
Pontiff, and had made known to his Court the hopes 
which he entertained, but which were only illusory. 
Such illusions are more frequent than is generally 
believed in diplomatists who are to deal with a new 
sovereign. When Governments are newly born, out 
of a victorious enterprise or out of a regular rotation 
of established institutions, as is the case in Kome, they 
ever shed around them, whatever difficulties attend 
them, an atmosphere of youth and freshness, which, 
while it excites hope, opens a brilliant future to the 
ambitious. It is the honeymoon of the latter. All 
who are connected with the Government are confident 
in the future ; they live from day to day, ask nothing 
of power but what it can give in the shape of rejoicings, 
and leave all trouble for the morrow. Nothing is so 
dangerous for diplomatic agents as to allow themselves 
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to be seized by this malady ; nothing, however, ia more 
difScult to avoid. Let them well weigh the state in 
which the newly-bom Governments find themselves. 
Still somewhat surprised at their own existeuce, not 
prepared to face the exigencies of the moment, with- 
out any fixed ideas as to the course which they should 
follow in foreign matters, they must gain time, and 
therefore avoid all hazardous topics. This state of 
things often creates a false sense of security. Anxious 
not to displease anyone, they smil5 upon everyone, and 
meet the advances which are wrongly made to them 
at the outset by tokens of a commonplace kindliness 
which often delude, but do not deceive men of sense. 
Cleverness, experience, habit of the world, knowledge 
of affairs, are not always sufficient to secure a man 
against the fatal effects of new Courts. Even Cardinal 
d'Este was not proof against them ; Medici and Pisany 
were greatly blinded by them. 

John of Vivona,' called De Torette8,Lord of St. Gouard, 
Marquis of Pisany, Knight of the King's Orders, Colonel 
of the Italian Light Cavahy, Seneschal of Saintonge, 
recently appointed ambassador of the Very Christian 
King to the Court of Rome, where he had arrived 
during the interregnum, was a loyal and brave man, 
a true knight of the old style, quick, punctilious, ever 
ready to draw his sword, intelligent, and devoted to his 
master. Stephen Pasquier praises him greatly. He 
calls him ' one of the wisest men we have ever given 
breath to in France, of whom I can say, as a man who 
saw it (for I had the honour of seeing him fi'equently)» 

1 Moidri, DiHioimain: Hietoriqie, 
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that he never drank either water or wine or any other 
liquor, just as the man who lived without drinking, but 
indulging instead in fruit, of whicli he was very fond 
and took much/ His house — the Lanti Palace, near 
St. Eustache, which was then the property of the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, and where he lived with his wife, a 
Savella — ^was the rendezvous of the flower of the young 
Eoman nobility. High play was carried on, greatly 
to the disgust of the Pope, who, however, would not 
allow the Governor to interfere with the privileges of 
an ambassador. After the death of Henry HI., Pisany 
rallied to the new Government, went back to the army 
as colonel of light cavalry, and died in Eome as the 
ambassador of Henry IV. His ingenuousness could 
not be altogether ascribed to his century or to the 
military turn of his mind. Thus, on one occasion, the 
Pope asked for the extradition of a brigand in order 
to execute him. The marquis recommends M. de 
Villeroy * to gratify the wish of His HoUness, provided 
it be no one whom His Majesty has any afiection for, 
or can render him any good service.' ^ Complaining of 
the conduct of the Duke of Nevers, he accuses him, 
in a letter to the King,* of having said * that your 
Majesty is pusillanimous and incapable of governing;' 
promising if he got near him ' to be as wanting in 
respect to him as he saw that he was wanting in it 
towards the King.' Then he added : ' The Duke 
intends to leave this place in ten or twelve days, 
and will be soon followed by the Cardinal de Vendome. 

» Pisany to ViUeroy, Sept. 9, 1585. 
» Pisany to Henry III., June 7, 1585. 
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I If your Majesty would give orders for them to be 
' arrested on their return, it wotUd, I think, be easy, and 
a good thing, to teach them to be wiser.' On anotlier 
occasion, being ill in bed, he regrets that he cannot 
get up to punish with his owu band some insubordinate 
attach^. 

From the moment of his arrival Cardinal d'Este had 
taken possession of Pisany. The first months all went 
well. The representative of Henry lU. enjoyed the 
little favours with which the Pope overwhelmed him. 
Thus Gregory XIQ. had suppressed the intervention of 
ambassadors of great Powers in the ceremonies at 
Si. Peter or in the Sistine Chapel. At the request of 
Pisany Sixtus V. rescinded this order. At all times 
tliere had been difficulties as to precedence between 
the Spanish and French ambassadoi's. The Pope 
decided in favour of the latter, following in this the 
example of Pius IV. Pisany attached the greatest im- 
portance to this, and befieved his authority henceforth 
to be most solid and for ever ensured. 

Before informing the Pope of the royal injunction 
by which the progress of the Archbishop of Nazareth 
had been stopped, the ambassador took care to com- 
municate to him another piece of news which could not 
but please him — that of the peace which had been 
signed by the treaty of Nemours between the King 
and the League. This communication once made, the 
ambassador liinted at the protest of his sovereign against 
the appointment of the new Nuncio. Sixtus repHed 
that as to the treaty of Nemours he re.*terved his opinion, 
as he was not yet acquainted with its conditions; but 
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as regards the Archbishop of Nazareth, he requested 
him to inform the King that he was much distressed at 
the treatment of which he had been the subject, and 
never would have beheved that a king supposed to be 
Cliristian could so far violate the right of nations in 
the person of a representative of the Holy See. Wlien 
M. de Pisany referred to the intimacy of the Nuncio 
with the Duke of Guise, the Pope stopped him and 
said, ' You surprise me. How I when peace is made 
between your king and the duke, and they have be- 
come friends, their subjects should be suspicious of one 
another I ' On the following day Cardinal de Eam- 
bouillet went to the Pope to avert the storm which was 
impending, but obtained nothing. Without completely 
exonerating Cardinal d'Este, the Pope complained 
especially of the ambassador, and with justice accused 
Medici of being the instigator of the intrigue. 

Letters from the Nuncio relating what had passed, 
and announcing his immediate return, having been 
received on the following day, the Pope ordered the 
French ambassador to leave Home within four-and- 
twenty hours, and the Pontifical States within six days. 
He gave Count Olivares himself all the details of this 
affair, because he knew, he said, that he was speaking 
to a statesman who would give his Government a faith- 
ful account of it. The Spanish ambassador, while ad- 
mitting the Pontiff's grievances, begged of him, however, 
as a statesman, and certain that in doing so he would 
be approved by his master, to allow this incident to be 
settled amicably. 

The Venetian ambassador Ukewise proffered his good 
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offices, on his own authority at first, and afterwards by 
express order of the Eepublic, which was much alarmed 
at this coramenceraent of a rupture between France 
and the Holy See. 

As for M. de Pisany, the order fell upon him like a 
thunderbolt. He at ouce went to Tivoli, where Car- 
dinal d'Este was kid up with the gout. Several cardinals 
had in vain interceded with the Pope, who was in- 
exorable. Behind his anger, however, it was clear that, 
while wishing to assert his rights, the Pope did not 
wish to break altogether with the French King, who, in 
the mind of Sistiis, however unable to do good, that is 
to extirpate heresy fi"om his States, was always able to 
do harm, by seeking the aid of the Huguenots against 
the Guise, should the latter, which was very possible, 
notwithstanding the lately signed peace, take up arms 
afresh. Indignant as he appeared to be, the Pope did 
not lose sight of these important considerations. He 
also depended upon the penury in which Henry III. 
was at that time, and which wiis so great that he had 
been obliged to make the most pressing demands in 
Eome to obtain authorization for the alienation of 
some church property. This calculation in the mind 
of the Pope did not escape the sagacity of D'Este. He 
therefore requested Pisany to await at TivoU the issue 
of his negotiation, started for Rome, and was at once 
received in audience by the Pope. 

Again the Pope tried to spare the person of the 
King. ' His Majesty,' said he, ' has been deceived. 
The fault is that of the nrabassador, and he must sulfer 
for it. He it is who, having accepted the new Nuncio, 

VOL. I. X 
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changed his mind, embittered matters by his letters, 
and is the cause of the evil.' The Cardinal defended 
Pisany. * To tell the truth to one's sovereign is not to 
do mischief; it is a praiseworthy act, not one deserving 
of censure ; but not to do so, on the contrary, is a punish- 
able act Besides, were even an ambassador to have 
committed a grievous error, it must be his own sovereign 
who punishes him. Thus to treat ambassadors is to 
offend their sovereigns, and from such offences to 
powerfiil sovereigns irreparable inconveniences arise. 
The hke occurs when they are not respected in the 
person of their representatives.' The Pope scarcely 
allowed the Cardinal to speak, but again attacked the 
ambassador ; not the King, * whom he Ukes, and will 
help if His Majesty decides upon waging war against the 
Huguenots. If, at the outset of his pontificate, he were 
to endure such insults, everyone would chide him and 
treat him as they had treated Pope Gregory. If the late 
Pope had not tolerated such proceedings, he, Sixtus 
the Fifth, would not have been so insolently treated.' 
Having exhausted every argument, the Cardinal betook 
himself to entreaties ; but could only obtain that Pisany 
should remain at Tivoli, under the formal injunction 
not to enter Eome. Such a concession could not be 
accepted with dignity, and, on the advice of the Car- 
dinal, the embassy left for Lucca, July 30, 1585, where it 
awaited the orders of its Government, which were not 
long coming, and which bade him return to France. 
Pisany was in despair. *This,' he wrote to M. de 
Villeroy, * is exceedingly vexatious to me, and if I were 
at all in fault, I should have died ot grief, beheving 




I Inyself to be the most unfurtimate ruDn in existence to 
I have brought that mission to that unlucky end, albeit 
I leaving the whole in tlie hands and to tlie judgment of 

iGod; 

The endeavours of the Cardinal Protector of France 

had been fruitless.' The Cardinal trembled at the 

■ notion that the Pope would bring the matter before 

^K<the Consistory. He feared that its appro^■al of tlie 

^■dismissal of the ambassador, or even the silence of the 

^B Assembly, woidd make the evil worse. Nothing of 

^M this occurred, however, whether because Sixtus V. 

listened to tlie entreaties of many members of the 

Sacred College, who implored him not to embitter the 

quaiTel, or whether he acted of his own accord. 

The Cardinal, angry at having gone too far, and 
lobliged to advise the King, was in a cruel state of 
Iperpiexily. No one knew better than he did how 
deplorable was the state of Henrj- in,'s affairs ; no one 
tetter knew liis character, or the danger there was to 
Catholicism if he appealed to the Huguenots to combat 
■he League, or to the latter to fight the Huguenots. It 
Was either exposing France to the perils of heresy, or 
iplacing her at the mercy of Spain. In this dilemma 
D'Este advised prudence, which meant submission to the 
Pope's will. To this cruel extremity was this generally 
enlightened man reduced, because, wishing in Home to 

»Butralise the influence of Spain, he had got his sove- 
jign into a pass from which he could not get out 
except by retreating. He advised prudence, but with 
infinite oratorical precautions, dexterously avoiding to 
wound the susccptibihty or eelf-cstoeni of the King 
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*He confides in the wisdom of his Very Cliristian 
Majesty, who with his habitual prudence will be able 
to judge how hard it is on the one hand to bear an 
insult, and on the other to break with the Pope at such 
a time, and will weigh these matters, keeping an eye 
on the state of his present afiairs.' 

Happily Sixtus V. was not desirous of breaking alto- 
gether with France. He had written a letter to the 
King, which had been taken by a confidential hand, to 
explain matters, while he maintained the dismissal of 
Pisany. In another letter he called Henry d. King of 
Christendom, of which flattering title D'Este knew how 
to take advantage with Henry. Meanwhile he showed 
himself disposed to help him, as regards church pro- 
perty, to the amount of two millions, hoping that such 
property would not be sold, but authorising the sale 
to that amount. 

On the other hand the King resolved to be patient, 
but deeply felt the insult which had been offered to 
him. 'My uncle,' he wrote to the Cardinal on 
August 17, 1585, * I wish to open my heart to you on 
the subject of the insult offered to me in Eome, and 
must tell you that I am obliged, greatly to my regret, 
to dissemble rather more than I would wish, owing to 
the state in which my affairs are, and the declaration 
I have made against the Huguenots in my kingdom. 
I never would have believed that our Holy Father the 
Pope could have so forgotten himself as to insult me 
in the person of my ambassador.' Matters went no 
further. Cardinal d'Este succeeded in calming the 
irritation of the two sovereigns, both of whom con- 
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sidered themselves outraged, and were both desirous 
to make it up — the King because he was compelled to 
geek for support everywhere, and the Pope because he 
correctly guessed how matters were with the King, 
whose weakness fiUed him with fear. He did not 
object to profit by such weakness, but he was afraid 
that the Huguenots would derive a greater advantage 
from it, or that it would even more beuefit the King of 
Navarre, the enemies of Catholicism, or those who, like 
the King of Spain and the Guises, defended religion 
on political grounds. To do this was contrary to his in- 
stincts rather than his views, which were not altogether 
settled. Under such circumstances a reconciliation 
was possible. Cardinal d'Este worked at it incessantly. 
After parleying for several months, it was agreed that 
the Archbishop of Nazareth should be received in Paris, 
and that M. de Pisany should return as ambassador to 
Rome. The Pope insisted, however, on the Duke of 
Luxemburg, w"ho had been sent to make the act of 
submission, being received before the ambassador. 

This point of etiquette kept everything in suspense. 
So-called strong-minded people, who are generally the 
reverse, despise and ridicule the dictates of etiquette, 
because they do not know that etiquette, with its 
numberless symbohcal forrauiffi, is the safeguard of 
international rights, often obtained at the price of 
blood ; that it maintains certain given positions ; pre- 
vents any indirect return to matters which have been 
settled, and facilitates the daily intercourse between 
individuals and between States. Etiquette exists every- 
where. Both great and small must submit to it. It is 
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a necessary element of civilised life. Eidicule lies in its 
exaggeration. The Pope was not familiar with questions 
of protocols ; but his great common sense told him that 
if he allowed M. de Pisany to take precedence over the 
Duke of Luxemburg, it would be an apology from 
him to the King and the diplomatist whom he had 
treated so unceremoniously. The latter, who had been 
away for a time from his embassy, would be taking full 
possession of it by right, as if returning from leave. But 
if he came after M. de Luxemburg, then it was the 
latter who renewed relations, and M. de Pisany con- 
tinued them after the Duke's departure. 

Cardinal d'Este took much trouble to obtain the 
precedence for Pisany. He at last succeeded, owing 
to a stratagem, as well as to the Pope's ignorance of 
such matters. ' Unable,' he wrote to Villeroy, ' to 
conquer the Pope's objections by good and convincing 
reasoning, I had recourse to an argument which is not 
well founded. As he is not well versed t>n the subject, 
it served me better than the rest. I maintained that 
the act of submission could not be made by an ambas- 
sador-extraordinary without the ambassador-ordinary 
being present. He replied that I might present and 
assist the ambassador-extraordinary ; but I replied that, 
as a cardinal, I must be in my place, and that such a 
tiling had never occiurred.' Things which have never 
been done being impossible in Some, the Holy Father 
at last agreed that he would receive M. de Pisany before 
M. de Luxemburg. 

Another question relative to etiquette had caused 
the Cardinal many a sleepless night, so zealous was he 
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in the defence of the honour and very ■weak prestige 
of his royal cousin. 

The Pope had received at dinner, besides Count 
Olivar^a, the Duke of Frias, who had been sent to 
Eome by Philip 11. to make act of submission. On 
the Caixlinal asking tlie same favour for the Frencii 
ambassador, he was met by objections. ' Dinner,' it 
was said, ' was given accidentally to the Spaniards, and 
owing to the rain which was faUing heavily.' At last 
the dinner was also granted to the French ; and thus 
the Cardinal, who had committed tlie great blunder of 
setting the two Courts at variance, had the feeble merit 
of reconciling them, botli availing themselves with 
pleasure of the opportunity, provided their suscepti- 
bilities were not offended. M. de Pisnny and the 
Duke of Luxemburg, who had orders to await at 
Sologna the summons of Cardinal d'Este, and not to 
proceed unless it was settled that Pisany was to be 
received first, arrived at the villa of Pope Jidius, and 
was received by young Michel Peretti, whom the Holy 
rather had sent to meet them. They then made their 
solemn entry, ' with a detU of firing from Fort St. 
Angelo,' at the very time that the whole town was 
assisting at the transfer of the Obelisk to the Piazza of 
St. Peter. Conducted to the Sala Reggia, Status V. 
admitted them to the ceremony of kissing feet, received 
the King's letters from their own hands, and invited 
them to his table, being ' exceedingly attentive to them 
during the whole of dinner.' When the repast was 
over he kept them half an hour more, saying ' that 
he was exceedingly sorry for the troubles in France, 
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blaming those who caused them, even unto nearly 
breaking the good intelligence which existed between 
them.' Cardinal d'Este, who was ill with fever, could not 
assist at the act of reconciliation. On the morrow M. de 
Pisany was the first to be received in private audience, 
and resumed his functions. He had become prudent 
almost against his will, and could scarcely contain his 
ardent nature when dealing with that terrible old man, 
who could get into such a passion, but also forget 
heartily, which is rarely the case, the blows he had 
himself inflicted. This second embassy, as the reader 
will see, was, for much graver motives, to end as 
abruptly as the first. Meanwhile M. de Pisany had 
become the advocate of good relations, and the fear 
with which Sixtus inspired him sometimes appears 
in his correspondence. Giving an account, some time 
later, of the Pope's illness, he wrote to M. de Villeroy, 
' He does all he can for himself and will not surrender, 
but eats stoutly his wine soup daily, and will not give 
it up for anybody. I am quite sure that on the sly 
our French cardinals are preparing ; but we must take 
care that this does not come to his ear, for he never 
would forgive it, and, if he suspected me, he would be 
for throwing me out of the window.' 

The Archbishop of Nazareth, who was the innocent 
cause of all these quarrels, was but a short time Nuncio 
in Paris. He died the following year, 1587, universally 
regretted. The news of his death distressed both the 
people and the political world of Eome. Henry IIL 
had conceived a great liking for him, and had a mag- 
nificent funeral ordered. During thirty-nine years* 
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service in the highest posta, he had always shown the 
example of voluntary poverty. Sufficient money was 
not found in his house wherewitli to pay the expenses 
of his burial or to send home his servants. 

The Very Christian King had not alone felt the 
Beverity of the new Pontiff. The Catholic King was 
not better treated in the person of his highest subjects. 
■ The Dnke of Terraimova, who was the Governor of 
Milan, had caused a seat to be raised for his own use 
in the cathedral of the town, as high as that of the 
archbishop. The Pope ordered the seat to be pulled 
down by force, tlireateutng the Governor at the same 
lime with excommunication if he resisted. It was "with 
great difficulty that the Spanish cardinals obt^ned that 
the affair should be handed over to the Congregation of 
the Bishops. 

During a season of famine the Viceroy of Naples had 
prohibited the exportation of corn grown on Neapohtan 
Boil, but belongiug to iobabitunts of Beueventura, within 
the Pontifical limits. Infonned of the fact, tlie Pope 
at once complained to Olivaris, and declared that, 
unless the prohibition were removed within a given 
time, which he fixed himself, the Viceroy would be 
excommunicated. The latter prevented the storm by 
hastening to obey the summons of the impetuous 
Pontiff.' 



' Cardinal d'Eete to Villeroy, Augiwt 29, 1685. I^orenzo Priuli to tha 
Doge, Auffust 31, 1686. When he bad told him that the Viceroy, from 
fear of beinji: excommuDicnteU, had amiouticefl his aubmluioo by a special 
menenger, Priuli adds: 'Ognuno procura di proeeder cod ^ran ritipetto 
Todendosi tauto riaoluta Sua Santitft in farsi portar rupetto, ch' ognuno 
dnbita, che anco per cose legieri si posta incorrer in duordiae d' im- 
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With the exception of diplomatic quarrels between 
Eome and Florence with respect to Malatesta, almost 
all the facts we have narrated took place nearly at the 
same time, three or four months after the election of 
the Pope. While Eome was subject to the first effects 
of the severity of the new regime^ which were intended 
to give her security in the future, but which terrified 
before reassuring her, the almost forgotten murder of 
Francesco Peretti was brought back to the recollection 
of the pubUc by the arrest, for common misdemeanour, 
of a former servant of Duke Bracciano. This indi- 
vidual, who was put to the rack, made certain con- 
fessions which greatly compromised the Duke. Donna 
Camilla, who had never ceased to mourn over the 
death of her son and to ask that the culprit might be 
brought to justice, availed herself of this circumstance 
to urge her brother again to try and obtain the 
extradition of Paolo Giordano Orsini, who was then 
living at Sal6, on the Lake of Gtirda, upon Venetian 
territory. Sixtus V. spoke of it to the Venetian envoys. 
He confessed how he dishked recurring to this affair, 
having as a cardinal placed the matter in the hands of 
God ; but, as he was called upon to administer justice 
severely, he could not allow an atrocious crime to be 
committed without punishment. On the other hand, 
he entertained a great repugnance to apj^ear as if he 
were satisfying a personal revenge. He had caused 
the papers to be brought to him which related to the 

portanza, tanto pin che queato negozio di hayer scacciato V anibaficiador 
di Francia, riuscitole cosi bene, lo far^ ancof pin animoso e piii risoluto 
Del sao propoeito.' 
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jnimler, and which had been deposited in Fort SL 
Angelo. When he saw them he burst into tears, and 
said he would neither know nor hear anything. Finally, 
giving way to the prayers of hia sister, he insinuated 
that Marcello Accoramboai, the princij al culprit next 
to Paolo Giordano, the news of whose death had just 
been received, should be tried, uot for tlic murder of 
Francesco, but for a homicide committed in a public 
bath at Padua. The Senate refused absolutely. Mar- 
cello was brought before the tribunals, whose answer 
was, ' We cannot reconsider a case that has been 
judged. The concordat which has been agreed to 
between us only refers to individuals expelled by 
Sixtus not being allowed to enter Venetian territory, 
and does not, therefore, affect Marcello, since he was 
exiled under Gregory. In this case, however, and to 
mark its respect for the Holy Father, the Senate is 
prepared to make an exception. Marcello will be 
arrested, brought before the Council of Ten, sent to 
the prison of Padua, thence to be handal over, at the 
Pope's request, to the Pontifical authorities.' After 
much hesitation Sixtua V. accepted this offer. Marcello 
was taken to Ancona, his trial was revised, and himself 
condemned to death, iu November 1586. 

Meanwhile, Duke Bracciano, who for some time past 
had been suffering from a wound in the leg, died at Salt),' 
in the arms of his wife, whom he adored to the last, 
and whom he constituted heiress to the greater part of 
his fortune. The news of his death produced a painful 
sensation iu Pome, where the great noblemen of the 
' November, 1682. 
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land are well considered if they can wear their titles 
with honour, and are dear to the people, who share 
the glory that attaches to their name.^ The faults 
which had tarnished his Kfe were forgotten, but the 
liberality and amiable character of Signor Paolo 
Giordano were recollected. In Madrid also, many 
persons, and among them Cardinal Granvella, regretted 
him.* He had left Vittoria alone at Sal6, exposed to 
the jealousy of the Orsini, and especially of Ludovico, 
then at Venice, and on the point of starting to take the 
command of the island of Corfu. Informed by a letter 
from the young widow, Ludovico arrived at once ; 
treated her most shamefully, and obliged her, which she 
did with gentleness and resignation, to give him all the 
jewellery and precious objects which were in the house. 
Alarmed, and foreseeing what her fate would be, she fled 
to Padua, claimed the protection of Venice, and, being 
reduced almost to poverty, wrote to the uncle of her 
first husband to ask for help. Sixtus, who was much 
moved, and had always had a weakness for her, had 
not time to answer her request. He soon learnt her 
tragic end. During the night of December 21 and 22, 
some twenty men, armed and masked, scaled the walls 
of the Cavalli Palace, which she inhabited with her 
brothers Marcello and Flaminio and a few attendants. 
Another band of masked men surrounded the house. 
The murderers entered the room of Flaminio, wounded 
him first, then pursued him into the next room, where 
he had fled, and finished him off* with their swords 

^ Babbi to the Qrand-Duke, Nov. 1586. 

' Vincenxo Qradenijo to the Doge. Madrid, January 10, 1586. 
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and arquebuses. Vittoria had been to communion iu 
the morning. She was saying her evening prayer when 
the assassins appeared at the threshold of her room. 
When she saw tlioni she did not aak that her life might 
be spared, but prayed for a few moments only to collect 
herself, and recommend her soul to God. The ruffians 
refused, and killed her with their daggers. Her 
brother Marcello had fled. The assassius, after look- 
ing for him all over the house aud even on the roof, 
left, and recommended the servants to tiike care of 
the eflects belonging to the victim. On hearing of 
this crime, the Senate sent to Padua an ' avogador ' 
of the communes, who had orders to search for the 
murderers, in concert with the rectors of the town, and 
to apprehend them. As the most serious suspicions 
were entertained as regards Ludovico Orsini, the com- 
missioner of the Republic had instructions to seize him, 
even by force if necessary. On the following moruiiig 
Orsini, who had been cited to appear before the 
rectors, instead of obeying, fortified himself in the 
Contariiii Palace, outside the town, on the other bank 
of the Brenta, near the convent of St. Austin. Here 
shots were fired, and there were dead and wounded 
on both sides. At kst the ' avogador ' brought up 
two guns, which soon brought down an angle of the 
palace, burying in the fall three of the principal 
culprits. Count Francesco Montemolino, Col. Liorenzo 
dei Nobili di Fermo, aud OHverotta Puulucci. Orsini, 
who had hoped to prolong his resistance until the 
evening, when he could have escaped during the night, 
saw that resistance was useless, and gave himself up 
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as a prisoner. He sent his ring to his followers, thirty- 
three armed men, and recommended that they should 
give themselves up too. The house was then occupied 
and searched. Some of the banditti were taken, and, 
among bloodstained daggers and arquebuses, a silver 
tank with the arms of Medici was found, which had 
belonged to Donna Isabella of Tuscany, and afterwards 
to Vittoria Accoramboni. Both these women had 
been murdered by Orsinis, the one by her husband, 
the other by the near relative of the latter. This cup 
served as evidence in the summary trial which 
Ludovico underwent. The Doge requested Priuli to 
communicate the preceding details to Sixtus V., and to 
inform him that, to satisfy pubUc justice and dignity, 
both of which had been outraged by a functionary of the 
State in one of the first towns and fortified places of the 
Eepubhc, it had been decided that he should lose his 
life, albeit with all the regard due to his illustrious 
family, many members of which had rendered good 
service to the State. Three days after his capture, 
Ludovico was strangled in the prison of the Government 
palace, and his accomplices were executed the next 
day, without ceremony, on the public place of Padua. 
The Pope praised the energy with which the Ee- 
pubhc had gone to work on this occasion. He com- 
plimented the Venetian ambassador, adding, however, 
' I hope that in future the Eepubhc will be careful not 
to admit into its pay men of such bad repute. It will 
have no lack of good subjects as long as it remains in 
good intelligence with the Lord God, who sends to 
good princes legions of angels, and one angel alone can 
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do more than all the men together." In Rome the 
numerous friends of Ludovico Orsini regretted his 
death. 

Thus ended the tragedy, as it was called, of Vittoria 
Accoraiobom, the most captivating woman, according 
to contemporary writers, that Italy had evei' produced. 
Was she crimiual? Was she innocent ? It is not our 
province to judge. We are writing the life of Sixtus 
the Fifth, and not that of the beautiful and unfortunate 
wife of his nephew. We must leave to the lawyers 
who from generation to generation examine lier case 
the painftd task of deciding aa to her guilt, or to poets 
the sympathetic care of renewing the flowers round 
her tomb. For ourselves we will not throw a stone at 
that strange beauty who witli her favours spread death 
around her, who herself was killed by those who hated 
her because she was too much loved, redeeming by 
her Christian and heroic death the scandals of her 
romantic existence. She was ever amiable and ever 
loved, even loving, for ' love spares not those who 
inspire it.' ' This tragedy is but one of the numerous 
examples, though a remarkable one, of what men 
dared do in Italy at that time. It sliows the evil in 
relief, the danger which civilisation ran of falling into 
barbarism and of perishing in bloodshed, as well as the 
urgency which existed of finding a remedy. Salvation 
could come only out of extreme measures, called for by 
the state of things, which was itself extreme, not to say 
dcspei-ate. 



a ptrdona.' — Dantb, Infer, cunto t 
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We have seen that Sixtus V. did not hesitate to 
undertake this arduous task. To re-establish the autho- 
rity of the law, so as to give security to Home, to her 
States, and indirectly to Italy, he had to display an 
incredible degree of energy, to have recourse to mea- 
sures of terrible, even cruel, severity ; but he had only 
punished the guilty — at least those who were so 
according to the law. In punishing the enemies of 
society, he hoped to win the sympathy and the 
gratitude of the peaceful citizens. The results which 
he obtained in a few months were surprising. In 
April he had ascended the throne. We have shown in 
what state the Papal dominions were at that time. In 
August matters had already taken another turn. Two 
years later they were altogether changed. Order 
reigned in the capital and in the other towns. The 
country was free from the scourge of banditti. These 
had been either killed or dispersed. 

For the first time for many years people breathed 
freely. They were not alternately ransomed by the 
disturbers of peace and those who were sent to restore 
it. Sixtus had also on that account become the 
idol of the peasantry, though he was the bugbear of 
Eome. With his marvellous insight he had at once 
ascertained the seat of the evil. 

He understood that order in Eome was possible only 
if the barons could no longer depend upon the help of 
the banditti around the city, and that these could only 
be exterminated when the barons ceased to receive 
them in their country houses, or the reigning princes 
of Italy upon their territory. It would have been use- 
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38, and a waste of strength as well aa mcreasing the 

ril, to enter on a campaign against the brigands 

rithout previously conquering the opposition of the 

iristocracy — witliout bringing the Italian Governments 

liiot only to withdraw their protection, but even to join 

Itheir efforts to his in tlie suppression of brigandage. 

The aristocracy must submit ; those among them 
■who resisted, and were the most important, must be 
Kmade examples of, while the Italian princes must be 
I compelled to co-operate in the war of esterminatitm 
f which he contemplated. Such an undertaking sup- 
posed not only an intimate understanding between hia 
Government and theirs, but also good relations between 
them. Two campaigns at the same time were there- 
fore to be opened — the one against the opposition 
which Iiis authority met with in Home, the other 
against the brigands, who at that time were masters 
I of his o\vn States. Besides tliese two campaigns, he 
■ had to carry on a third — a diplomatic one — the object 
I of which was to obtain the co-operation of the Italian 
I Governments, of the Eepubhc of Venice, of the Grand- 
I Duchy of Tuscany, and of the King of Spaiu as King of 
Naples and Duke of Milan. In order that such co- 
[ operation might be of use, it was necessary that good 
I harmony should exist between Venice and Rome, and 
I that harmony had long been broken. 

Such was his programme. The reader haa seen 

how he set to work to accomphsh it. The banditti 

were exterminated without mercy. The aristocracy 

i warned by the execution of Pepoli that any oppo- 

Jsition might be fatal; so was the Sacred College, by 

VOL. I. r 
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the treatment to which the Cardinal Cameriere and 
others were subjected ; the King of Spain by the 
declared impending excommunication of his highest 
representatives in Italy ; the King of France by the 
dismissal of his ambassador. There arose hatreds 
which were kept down, and recriminations to which 
no vent was given ; but all submitted, and the mur- 
murs of those who had suffered were drowned in the 
applause with which the whole of Europe greeted him. 
Europe applauded, as men always applaud, the spec- 
tacle of force employed successfully, and 'within legal 
limits, in the service of society. The natural enemies 
of the Pope — the chiefs of the Protestant Reformation 
— ^were among his greatest admirers. Henry of 
Navarre was one, and Queen Elizabeth, on being soli- 
cited by her ministers to choose a husband, was wont 
to reply with a smile, ' I know of but one man who is 
worthy of my hand, and that man is Sixtus V.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE * MONTI.' 

* Severity and accumulation of riches' — such were, 
according to Sixtus V., the indispensable elements of a 
good Government ; and by severity he meant public 
order, and by riches order in the finances. Thanks 
to such a system he had restored in his States, not 
only the respect for the law, but also his temporal 
authority. With tlie help of the millions which he 
accumulated, he soon became one of tlie richest 
princes in Europe, if it be true that he is the richest 
who, better than any other, can at any time dispose 
of the money which is required by the exigencies 
of the moment, or to accomplish his purposes. It 
is certain that if the immense territories of niiHp II. 
be compared with the insignificant dimensions of the 
States of the Church, the King of Spain was, as 
Sixtus V. was wont to say, an elephant, and he liim- 
self a fly. But Philip's coffers were always empty, 
while those of the Pope were always full. Whenever 
the galleons, loaded with all the treasures of the new 
world, delayed their arrival at Seville, Madrid was at 

T 2 
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bay, while the Poi)e was separated from liis fortune 
only by the short distance whicli divides the Vatican 
from the Mole of Hadrian. The Emperor, tlie Arch- 
dukes, Henry HI. were always in a chronic state of 
want of money; and, excepting the Republic of St 
Mark, all the princes of Italy were very much less 
well off than the Roman sovereign. With a few 
miUions of gold in hand, Sixtus V. was tlie richest 
sovereign of the day : not that he had many more 
resources than the others, for, on the contrary, he had 
less ; but he had more ready money whene\'er he 
required it, and always more than enough at any time. 
So situated, a man becomes a privileged being, to whom 
the imagination of the people lends a power which 
partakes of the supernatural, and before which every- 
one bows his head, either through envy or vague hopes, 
but generally because of that magic and indescribable 
charm which the aspect of gold produces, as well as 
because we are ready to bear witli the prestige of 
power, and to be intoxicated by its influence. 
Sixtus V. knew this, and used loudly to proclaim that 
' a king without money is nobody.' When speaking to 
diplomatists, to cardinals, or foreigners, he was fond 
of referring to his riches. In doing this there was a 
political object as well as a personal gratification. He 
wished it to be known that he was ricli, and intended to 
remain such — that he meant to increase his wealth, and 
especially not to jeopardise it by an imprudent ex- 
penditure. He would have squandered his riches, and 
with them his power, had he, as he was suspected at 
one time, conceived any ambitious plans such as tliose 
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for which Pope Caraffa had so dearly paid, or in sub- 
3idising Catliolic princes who, in his mind, were not 
equal to their mission. Whenever he promised a 
subsidy, it was always with the understanding that 
the sums gmnted should only be discharged under 
certain circumstances, and after certain results ob- 
tained. If there was no success, he closed the credit 
account. For him to give money, there must be some 
accomplished fact. Thus he acted with the King of 
Spain on the occasion of his armaments against 
England, and with the Duke of Savoy, when, through 
the opposition of France, that prince was obliged to 
defer his attack upon Geneva. He used to say so to 
the Cardinal de Joyeuse, whenever he importuned 
him with requests in favour of Henry III., for whom 
Sixtus V. entertained simply a feeling of pity. The 
letters of the French cardinal are filled with reports 
of his audiences in which the Pope was lavish of good 
advice, but took care never to give money, which would 
pass into the hands of tlie King's favourites. 'Where- 
upon,' writes the Cardinal,^ 'he again talked of his 
money, saying he had money and wished everyone 
to know it ; that many who witnessed his accumula- 
tion of it said that he entertained some great design, 
or wished to wage war; the truth being that he 
wished to go to war with no one, unless obhged ; that 
the money he collected was to help the Christian 
princes, and especially your Majesty; but that he 
would think much before lending you any, and that 

* September 7, 1587. Cardinal d'Este to Villeroy, February 25, 1586. 
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the project for which the money had been asked by 
your Majesty must be in good progress/ On another 
occasion the Cardinal and Marquis de Pisany attended 
the Pope's audience, together with a financial man 
sent by the King. It was again a question of asking 
for help. Sixtus treated them very ill. * The Pope,' 
wrote Joyeuse,^ ' made an answer which was very 
unworthy of his HoHness, of your Majesty, and of the 
importance of the affair in transaction, and I am very 
glad that another, and not I, has to communicate it 
to you. The more we argued, the more lie replied 
unsatisfactorily, so that we had to change the subject, 
in order not to leave him in so bad a way and go off* 
ourselves in anger, for which he gave us many op- 
portunities. The cause of so strange a reply was the 
request which Signor Mario and I made for money 
(which, owing to his closeness, he is disinclined to part 
with), reminding him that he had promised to help 
your Majesty as soon as he should note some success. 
In fine, sire, so it is, and I beg most humbly that 
your Majesty will no longer depend upon it. For while 
I do not believe that he will ever give you monetary 
help, I think, also, that as long as he believes that 
your Majesty is likely to need it from him, he will 
speak too unworthily of your affairs ; whereas, if 
liberated from the fear that he may be asked for 
money, he might change the tone of his language, and 
allow that it is daylight at twelve.' 

' The best thing to do with the Pope,' writes Pisany^ 

' February 4, 1688. 

' l^iaany to Villeroy. Private letter. April 2, 1588. 
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to Villeroy, ' is to take care that if he does no good to 
the Kiog, he does him no harm, neither of which be 
will do if it costs hira any money ; but if one or other 
alternative must be expected, it ■would rather be that 
of doing harm, for such is his personal inclination.' 

The financial system of Sixtus V. rested upon the 
increase in the revenues corresponding to a decrease 
in the expenses, which will ever be the only means 
of giving a solid basis to the finances of a State. 
The economies thus made, however, were shut up in 
Fort St Angelo, and were dead capital, depriving 
currency, and therefore the public wealtli, commerce, 
and industrj-, of the specie which it required. In 
lookmg at tliis proceeding with the eyes of the present 
day, we cannot but smile at the ingenuousness of a 
regime which, in our mind, is prejudicial to the vital 
interests of the country, which it impoverishes, while it 
fills the public treasmy . The interests of the Government 
and those of the country are the same, and one cannot 
prosper while the other is suffering. Matters are very 
different, however, when looked at witli the eyes of 
that epoch. People were very ignorant about finances. 
It was not yet known that the national wealth in- 
creases ia proportion with the currency, which creates 
demand, awakens and keeps up public elasticity, and, 
when maintained within certain limits, benefits the whole 
population. But currency implies credit, and credit 
scarcely existed. Money was only lent at very liigh 
interest, and never during pohtical troubles, that is, at 
the very time when Governments are most in want of 
it, There were only two public banks in Europe, those 
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of Venice and Genoa, but they opened no credit 
accounts. Their business was confined to facihtating 
on the spot the commercial transactions of such trades- 
men as had deposited money with them. Hence tlie 
necessity for Governments to have a treasvuy composed 
of specie, just as it was necessary to have granaries full 
of com in the event of a famine. There being no 
means of transport, neither England, nor Italy, nor 
France could have asked Eussia or America for the grain 
of which a bad harvest left them in need. Before the 
arrival of the corn, people would have starved. In a 
financial point of view, therefore, to accumulate money 
was good policy. It was, in fact, the only one possible ; 
and if Sixtus V. was criticised in his day, it was not 
because he economised and deposited the fruits of his 
economy in Fort St. Angelo. Wlmt he was reproached 
with was, that he carried the system rather too far, 
that he taxed the people rather too heavily, and that 
he went too rapidly to work. When, at the end of the 
year, the Government collected the sums due to the 
Apostolic Chamber, he was accused of keeping back 
specie, and thus producing temporary disturbances in 
the daily transactions of ordinary commerce.^ 

Eome was never a commercial city nor an industrial 
centre. From the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
the Genoese had the monopoly of the commerce of tlie 
Pontifical States. They were the best bankers in the 
world. The Venetians had ceased to be the first 
navigators. They had been replaced by the Portuguese 
and the Spaniards, who were themselves on the eve of 

* Cardinal de Joyeuse to Henry III., March 7, 1588. 
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being supplanted by the English and the Dutch ; but 
they were still for Italy the first commercial people, 
and had the monopoly of the commerce of the Levant. 
With his usual sagacity Sistua V. turned to account , 
the advantages to be derived from such a state of 
things. He took advanti^e of the Genoese, who were 
desirous of buying up his 'Monti,' of which we will 
speak presently, and obtained for his Adriatic provinces, 
especially for Ancona, which he had made a free port, 
all the advantages to be derived from his intimacy wilh 
the Republic. As to the Romans he knew them well. 
He gave up the idea of making bankers of them, or great 
merchants. He knew them to be clever men, but he 
knew also that, with the exception of the artists and work- 
men who were connected with the arts, they preferred 
to move their tongues rather than their arras, and found 
ample elements of prosperity in being able to plunder 
foreigners. In the Middle Ages, and until the brigands 
had put an end to the possibility of carrying on these 
branches of industry, silk stuffs were manufactured 
in the Marches, and woollen in other parts of the 
province. By issuing wise ordinances, and giving 
intelligent aid, the Pope revived these industries. 
Understanding how important it is to have good roads 
of communication, he built bridges and constructed 
roads, Gregory XIII. had already connected Rome 
and Ancona by a road on which small chariots, and 
even carriages, often drawn by bullocks, could travel. 
His auccessor gave proof of that originality which was 
his characteristic, and of that aulhority especially 
which, by a look or a word, settled all difficulties of 
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time, place, and ill-will. A great political sense reigns 

/. in all his acts for improving the position of the people, 

and maintaining the public interests. lie protected 
the Jews, in order the better to take advantage of 
them. These were already numerous in Rome, and, 
though living at the Borghetto, were already known 
to be very rich. They, however, laboured under severe 
restrictions, which dated from the Middle Ages. The 
Pope granted them certain facilities, and protected them 
against the outrages to which they were subject when- 
ever they came out of their quarter. Eome often wit- 
nessed with astonishment Christians whipped pubhdy in 
the Corso for having insulted a Jew. The Jews, on this 
account, were among his most devoted subjects. On a 
certain Wednesday, at the fair of the Piazza Navone,^ 
the news of his death having been falsely rumoured, 
the Jews, terror-stricken, all fled, cariying away their 
goods with them. 

I In every respect Sixtus V. went with, or rather in 

advance of, his century. He aimed but at one object, 

■^ which was always to have ready money in hand, and 

never to spend it except upon profitable undertakings, 
and through persons who inspired him with confidence. 
For this purpose he gave a great development to the 
system of offices called ' vacabile ' and ' non vacabile,' 
as well as to the ' Monti ; ' in other words, to the 
purchase of office and the placing out of private capital 
at an interest varying between 5 and 10 per cent., ac- 
cording to the nature of the Monti (State funds), which, 

! like the offices, were ' vacabile ' or ' non vacabile.' 

1 Alberto Badoer to the Doge, July 14, 1590. 
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The ' vacabile ' offices were divided into three classes : 
first the ' prelate's office or office of the first order.' The 
purchaser, besides paying the price of the office, had 
to give personal guarantees that he had the necessary 
requirements, standing and antecedent. Next came 
the minor offices, or those of the second order, which 
equally belonged to the category of public employ- 
ment, but to purchase which it was not necessary to be 
a prelate, and which could be held iu common with a 
third, or entirely given up to the latter, if the holder 
was wanting in tlie necessary qualities. Finally, there 
were the offices of the third order, which did not give 
access to public employment. The holders derived an 
annual income from certain taxes specially devoted to 
this purpose. Tlie revenue of the ' vacabile ' offices of 
the two first categories consisted in the ta-\es and profits 
which the holders, according to the nature of their 
employment, were allowed to derive from the ser\'icea 
they rendered to those who were obliged to have 
recourse to their aid. The office became vacant at the 
death of the holder, and was again put to auction by 
the 'dateria,' who lodged in the Pope's treasury the 
amount paid, without allowing any indemnity to the 
heira. It was therefore capital placed at a mere life 
interest, supposing that these pubbc posts were only 
given to individuals capable of holding them, that 
those who could not administer to them themselves only 
gave them up to tlie worthiest, and that in levying the 
tax the letter of the law was strictly adhered to. The 
system then, as looked upon in the light of that day, 
may be perfectly justified in principle.' It is, however. 
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evident that it gave rise to bribery and every species 
of corruption. To prevent abuse, it was necessary 
that there should be a strong, severe, and intelligent 
chief, in fact a Sixtus V. As soon as such a control 
as his should fail, the system must become a cause 
of demoralisation, and to the public an intolerable 
vexation. That is not all. To multiply the vacancies, 
Sixtus V. had issued an ordinance by which the offices 
at ' Monti ' were vacant by the promotion of the 
holders to bishoprics or cardinalships.^ This was giving 
a pontiff, who would be less penetrated with the 
sanctity of his mission, the means of filling his coffers 
by naming prelates to the vacant bishoprics who had 
just purchased Monti or *vacabile' offices. It was 
putting indirectly a price upon the highest posts of the 
hierarchy. The rich Genoese (most of their great 
families were in commerce) arrived in great numbers 
to place their money in the Monti, thus hoping to 
make rapid progress in the ecclesiastical line, and to 
see the doors of the Sacred College open to them. 

The ' Monti ' constituted the public debt. The 
creditors were purchasers of shares, which were called 
* luoghi.' There were ' vacabile ' Monti, that is, shares 
which were redeemable or to be payed off at a certain 
time ; and ' non vacabile ' Monti, that is, perpetual. 

This institution was due to Clement VII., who at the 
time of the sack of Eome was in want of money where- 
with to pay Charles V. his subsidy during the war, 
which the latter was waging against the Sultan. The 
venal offices likewise existed before the time of 

» Cardinal d'Este to Villeioy, October 8, 1685. 
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Sixtus v., but lie reformed and extended the sphere of 
both by cutting short the numerous abuses which had 
crept in, and which w^ere justly complained of. Wliile 
they enriched the holders of shares, they injured the 
public as well as the Treasury. 

Notary acts, until then kept in the hands of the 
solicitors, to the prejudice of individuals, were collected 
into a group of general archives of the Pontifical States, 
and thus made accessible, by paying a trifle, to those 
who were interested in searching them. This was 
providing for a want which was much felt. The public 
profited by it. The Pope wished the Treasury to gain 
by it also. He farmed out the archives for nine years 
to a Eoman patrician of the name of Paolo Falconieri, 
who was to give him 11,000 scudi annually for it. At 
the same time he instituted the ' Archives Fund,' which 
consisted of 98 luoghi, at 100 scudi each luogo. The 
purchasers paid 98,000 scudi to the State, and each 
share brought them in 10 scudi, so that their money 
w^as placed at ten per cent, interest, paid out of the 
money due by Falconieri.^ 

The Pope based his financial operation upon a public 
necessity, which he satisfied by means of compeiisaticMi. 
This compensation allowed Falconieri to furnish the 
Government, besides the profit which he derived him- 
self from the excess of his returns, with the means of 
paying the interest upon the sums advanced. The 
security of the money so placed lay in tlie pennanent 

' This 6nancial speculation is analogous to some of our own commer- 
cial enti>rpri8es. Mines are worked and railways are made in the hope 
that the returns will enable the companies to pay the interest on the 
moneys advauced, and in time clear oif the debt. 
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want which the public would experience of having 
recourse to the archives, which the Pope held in his 
own hands, and which he intended at the end of nine 
years either to farm out again to the same people, or, 
what was more probable, on better terms. 

The building of the Sixtus Bridge, of the cupola of 
St. Peter, and the subsidies granted to Philip 11. for 
his armament against England, obliged him to have 
recourse to another financial operation. He instituted 
the ' Vacabile Monte of St. Bonaventura.' The capital, 
which had previously been fixed at 300,000,scudi, was 
afterwards raised to 400,000. There were 4,000 luoghi 
or shares, at 100 scudi, yielding ten per cent, interest. 
A portion of the Custom House returns was set aside 
to pay ofi* the interest, as well as of the Pontifical postal 
service, and an increase in the stamp duty. 

The * non vacabile ' Monti yielded but five per cejit. In 
establishing the Monte Sixtus, which yielded a sum of 
520,000 scudi to the Treasury, the Pope decreed that, 
in his dominion, Eome and Bologna being excepted, a 
tax should be levied on wine. He soon perceived, 
however, that this was a mistake. Duty on articles of 
first necessity (and wine is one in southern countries) 
can be heavily imposed without ruining the taxpayer 
only if that industry has reached a certain degree of 
development, if it works in concert with agriculture, 
if the cultivator has the opportunity and certainty 
of selling his products, and of thus procuring the money 
a portion of which is to pay the tax. Prosperity does 
not necessarily imply money ; but it is injured when the 
people have no money. Such was the case, not only 
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■wilh the rural population of the States of the Church, 
but with the greater part of the inhabitants in Italy, 
especially in the south of the peninsula, The 'qiwttrino' 
levied on a ' foghetta ' of wine was a death-blow. To 
pay it the workman was obliged to sell his implements, 
the peasant his cattle. Marforio asked Pasquino why 
he washed his linen on a Sunday ? ' Because,' replied 
the latter, ' the sun will be put up to fluction on 
Monday.' Marks of indignation broke out everywhere, 
and Sixtus hastened to suppress the tax. 

When he looked back and compared the slate of 
the provinces and city of Rome at the time of h» 
accession with what they were at the end of his pon- 
tificate, SixtU3 rejoiced greatly. On one occasion, a 
year before his death, he spoke at length on the subject 
to the Venetian envoy. After enumerating the build- 
ings, bridges, and aqueducts which were completed, 
and the structures projected, he told Alberto Badoer 
how his finances stood.' ' At the time when I ascended 
the throne,' he said, ' the revenues of the Church were, 
it is true, two million gold scudi ; but the debts of the 
State left, out of that amount, a sum of 200,000 scudi 
only at the disposal of the Treasury." Yesterday the 
returns of the accountants showed that there is a yearly 
economy of 146,000 acudi. This I obtained by reducing 
considerably the number of employments, and in pro- 
viding with livings and other ecclesiastical preferments 
many of the clergy who had previously been living 



' Alberto Badoer, July 22, 168B. Arch. Ven. Rome. 

' Gold gained '20 per ceDt. upon silver, find a silver sc 

Vanetiui ducat — tbAt i^, 6 lire 4 groesL Arch. Vea, 16811 
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at the expense of the State. I have in the Fort some 
3,000,000 scudi in gold, and 1,000,000 in silver, 
which, if the gold was converted into silver, would 
make a sum of 4,600,000 scudi, common money, or as 
many Venetian ducats.^ I have 2,800,000 scudi in 
" vacabile Monti," which all turn, without counting the 
fortuitous vacancies in the space of ten years, as a long 
experience proves it, to the advantage of the Apostohc 
Chamber.' 

K the Pope could flatter himself that his finances 
were flourishing, people were not all of the same 
opinion. According to the diplomatic correspondence 
of the times, his financial system was generally con- 
demned. It is true that the ambassadors did not see 
with pleasure all the money which had been accunm- 
lated in Fort St. Angelo. They were ignorant of the 
account to which the Holy Father meant to turn it ; 
they knew only how fruitless were their attempts to 
get at any of it when pressed by their sovereigns to do 
so. ' People find,' writes Giovanni Gritti,' ' that the 
Pope is wrong in over-taxing his subjects, and of con 
fiding more in his coffers full of gold than in Providence 
or in the fiUal devotion of the Christian princes, who 
are ever ready to defend him against the oppressor ; 
that so many treasures heaped up in Fort St. Angelo 
might excite the envy of the discontented, and raise in 
them the idea of attacking Eome.' The Pope used to 
smile whenever he heard such remarks. He knew 

^ The a^ on gold was 20 per cent, and the silver scudo equalled a 
Venetian ducat, that is 6 lire 4 grossi. 
« Q. Gritti, 1689. 
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what to expect from the disioterestediiess and devotion 
of princes, and no longer feared the banditti, the 
chief of whom had either been belieaded at the bridge 
of St. Angeio, or compelled to leave Italy and take 
refuge with the Huguenots.' As to the designs of 
Providence, he said, it was not his intention to sound 
them ; but he could not admit that in this respect 
diplomatists or the public generally were more clear- 
sighted than the Head of tlie Church. He maintained 
that kings and the Pope, when poor, would be objects 
of ridicule at a time when money opened the door to 
every undertaking ; that his predecessors had committed 
a great error in not doing as he had done; and that 
sovereigns shoidd follow the example of the ant, which 
puts away in summer the provisions for the winter.^ 

' As Mftklesta did, and likewise AUodbu Piccolomim during the 
gKntet portioa of bis reign. 

' To determine appro ximstively tbe value of Bilver at that time, it ii 
only neceBHATj to compare the pricea of objects of primary necessity such 
u they were fixed then by the civil authorities of Home under Siitua V. 
ftnd Clement VIII., with the prices of the same things now. It may 
safely be%aid that, with little variation, these prices remained the same 
during tbe laat fifteen years of the siiteenth century. The ordinances 
of tbe years 1585 to 1693 show that a loaf of bread weighing 10 ounces 
cost 5 cenrimea ; a pound of beef, a little more than 6 baiochi, or 30 
centimesj Parmesan and ' ricotle' cheese from to 7 baiochi; fresh 
butter 10. and during carnival time 12 baiochi; vermicelli and macaroni, 
3} huochi. Wine in casks whs sold at the ' Ttipa ; ' those of Italy — tbe 
ClariTdb), tbe Lacbrima, the Ischia, and the Calabrese — coat between 2 
and 2^ Bcudi, according to their quality ; those of Greece from 3 to 5 
seudi ; muscat and malvoisie were the most in esteem, and also the 
dearest wines. The present prices in Rome are those of all tbe great 
capitals of Europe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

* 

BELATIONS WITH THE COURTS OP SPAIN AND FRANCE. 

The world, and the diplomatic world especially, watched 
with curiosity, if not with anxiety, the Pope's financial 
transactions. It was asked what his intentions could 
be, and men could with diflSiculty beheve that he 
seriously thought of imdertaking, as he had often said 
he would, a war against the infidels. It was known 
besides that he was in personal correspondence with 
Philip U} 

To Philip he had made his first proposals. He did 
not like Philip, nor was he liked by him. Of this he 
was aware, but he also knew that the King of Spain 
was the most powerfiil of the CathoHc princes, the 
most ardent in the defence of the interests of the 
Church, which formed the constant and almost unique 
preoccupation of Sixtus. On this ground they met 
He had scarcely been installed in the Vatican, when 
the Pope spoke to Olivares, the Catholic King's am- 
bassador, who inspired him with no more sympathy 
than did his master. 

Juan Enrique de Gusman, Count of Olivares, belonged 
to one of the great families of Spain, and had married. 

^ Lorenzo Priuli to the Poge, November 30, 1588. 
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Dona Maria Piraentel de Fonseca. He was very rich ; ' 
had figured at the Court of Charles V., and possessed 
all the confidence of Philip. lu his youth he had 
been a soldier. Lamed by a wound at St. Quentin, he 
availed hiniaelf of this infirmity as an excuse for not 
appearing at the ceremonies of St. Peter and of the 
Bistine Chapel, and thus deprived M. de Pisany of his 
anticipated pleasure of taking precedence over him. 
His arrival in Eome, which had been announced for 
some time, had taken place four years before tha 
death of Gregory XIII.. iu June 1582. It waa quite 
an event. Several vessels of the State escorted 
the ship which brought him and his numerous suite 
from Barcelona to Genoa and froiu Genoa to Civita 
Vecchia. He disembarked in the latter town with all 
the honours due to a representative of Spain, accepted 
the hospitality of Cardinal Faruese at Palo, and, after 
being admitted to a private, or, as it was tlien called, a 
secret audience of the Pope, he made his solemn entry 
■with an extraordinary display of magnificence. 

He had taken the palace of the Duke of Urbino " in 
the Corso. The good pensions which, in the name of 
his king, he distributed among cardinals, prelates, high 
and petty functionaries, gained him numerous adherents 
from the outset. Gregory's love for Spain secured for 
him the first place among the representatives of the 
great Courts. We may readily imagine that he was 
flurrounded by deferential people, by flatterers as well 

' Besides his levenucs as an ambaHsndor, he was aaid to have 40,000 
Kudi B jear. 

' The palace has been deBtrojed imd replaced hy the three PamHli 
FatnceB, now called the Doria Palace, 
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as by secret enemies and Italian susceptibilities, while 
his proud attitude and cold disdain sufficed to break 
the resistance he might meet with. But we may 
. conceive his anger and mortification when he found 
the new Pope stoppmg him short, threatening the 
Viceroy of Naples with excommunication, and making 
him feel that a similar fate might befall himself. The 
struggle was an imequal one. He soon found his 
unlimited authority roughly and suddenly brought back 
to narrower Umits, more in harmony with the great 
notion which Sixtus entertained of the dignity of the 
Papacy. Pull of the importance of his mission, and 
of the supremacy of his sovereign, Ohvar^s was a 
distinguished diplomatist. He had seen Europe, and 
knew Eome well ; but at first he paid little attention 
to the monk-pope, who seemed as if he wished to play 
again the part of Innocent HI., and was deceived 
because he despised him. This error is frequently 
committed by men who have grown old in the afiairs 
of State when they find themselves suddenly in contact 
with new men whom they wrongly look upon as 
parvenus. 

Until he knew him better, Ohvar^s smiled at the 
Pope's ignorance. He attributed to versatility of 
character the rich mine of ideas with which he was 
gifted, and which, though unripe, as yet, even im- 
practicable at times, but ever bold and profound, 
revealed the man who was rather in trouble as to 
which way to begin than as to the means of realising 
his views. Attacked openly, the ambassador tried, not 
only to defend himself, but to place himself on the 
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offensive. Long supported by hia Bovereign, he waa 
only abandoned by him when, passion having carried 
him beyond the Hmits of the respect due to tlie Head 
of the Church, he placed his king under the necessity of 
either breaking with Rome or of replacing his ambas- 
sador. Even then this disgrace was long coming, 
"and in fact did not prove to be a disgrace. Sistus V., 
who had several times urged his recall, had not the 
satisfaction of being rid of the presence of a man who 
poisoned his days. Olivares outlived him in his post, 
and it was only after the death of the Pope that he 
exchanged his dignity of an ambassador for the Vice- 
royalty of Naples. 

Mf^ificent in his way of living, spending much, 

1 just, severe, and terrible to the Neapolitan aristocracy, 

Ohvares made himself Uked by the people as much as 

Spanish viceroy could be liked. His compatriots 

looked upon him as one of the glories of their country, 

i and. in memory of his long stay in Rome, called him 

the great ' pai>elista.' He disappeared from active 

■ life soon after the accession of Phihp III,, owing to some 

court intrigue. 

His son, the celebrated count-duke who in tlie 

following century was to be for some time absolute 

master of the Spanish monarchy, was born in Rome, 

^ at the Urbino Palace, and was baptized, aa were the 

numerous other cliiklren of Olivares, in the church of 

' Banta Maria in Via Lata. The splendid career of the 

I fiivourite of Philip IV. has made people forget the 

[.more substantial merit of the father.' 

' DonBto, JimcS, 1C82. 
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Sixtus V. and Olivares could not agree. From the 
first conversations they had together, an antagonism was 
bom between them. The first year they each tried to 
hide it, but later it broke out publicly. 

The affairs of France, in the mind of the Pope, pre- 
sented the distressing spectacle of an inextricable con- 
fusion. The sympathies of Eome were for Henry IIL, ' 
as legitimate king. Henry of Navarre, the chief of the 
Huguenots, was excommunicated for being a heretic. 
But Henry HI., who was weak in mind and in character, 
often showed most equivocal tendencies, and fi^equently 
hinted in his correspondence with Eome the possibihty 
of his going over to the camp of the heretics.^ Henry 
of Bourbon, who was active and brave, gave hopes, on 
the contrary, of some day returning to Catholicism. If 
Henry III. were to be worsted in the fight against ' the 
Bearnais,' the schism of France would be an ac- 
complished fact. If, on the other hand, the latter could 
be brought to renounce Protestantism, and as a Cathohc 
were to succeed Henry HL, the unity of faith and of 
the kingdom of France would be saved. 

Political considerations complicated those of religion. 
The Guises defended the latter. Alone they had little 
chance of success, and required the co-operation of the 
King of Spain, who, undoubtedly a very zealous defender 
of the faith, perhaps even more zealous in this respect 

* Complaining of the support given to the League by Gregory XIXL, 
he wrote to Cardinal d^Este : — * His Holiness would seem to wish to 
force me to make use of sovereigns of opposite belief to ours, and to have 
recourse to extreme and desperate measures to revenge myself of the 
injury dune to me, against what I had believed, and like that inflicted on 
other princes, the consequence of which was known too late, and when it 
could not be remedied/ 1585. 
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than they were, was at the same time quite resolved to 
have hi3 services paid for at the expense of France, in 
which prize he would claim the lion's share. The victory 
on the part of the League, which was only possible with 
the help of Phihp II., implied the dismemberment of 
France, and if not a dismemberment, that is, not a 
complete victory, no more did it imply a total collapse 
of the Catholic faith. There were always heretica 
whom, in the eyes of the Pope, it was necessary to do 
away with. If the victory should be complete, there 
would no longer be any France, but then, also, there 
would be no more heresy. Anything was better than 
heresy ; but if heresy could be exterminated with- 
out sacrificing France, or rather without putting 
' Spain in its place, which, thus aggrandised, might 
flu^aten Italy and Eome, it would be certainly the 
[ best solution. In fact, at the accession of Sixtus V., 
these difficulties appeared to Ije insurmountable. 

lie returned to the illusions of his monkish life. 

War against the infidels (since he could not yet wage 

it against the heretics), the conquest of Algiers, the 

conversion of Queen Elizabeth, were the ideas on 

I which he dwelt. When Olivares presented himself one 

[ Saturday for his weekly audience, the Pope communi- 

I cated these ideas to him, begging of him to write' 

I in that sense to the King, and lay before him all 

I the advantages of a war against Barbary, as the 

I' only means of pacifying the Mediterranean. The 

I ambassador excused himself, and said that his master 

Ijwould probably reply to such proposals only if they 

■ Olivatia to Philip 11., Juuo 4, 1685. 
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came direct from His Holiness. The Holy Father then 
talked about England, and confided to OUvar^ without 
explaining his meaning, that there were some hopes 
of the Queen performing a ' good act ' (embracing 
Catholicism). Olivares inquired and found that these 
hopes were built upon a word said by the English 
ambassador in Paris to the Nuncio. He had said that, 
in the event of any disturbances, Her Majesty would 
have but to hear a mass to get out of trouble. The 
truth is, however, that the Jesuits had written ft-om 
London to say that the Queen was favourably 
disposed ; and it was on the strength of these informa- 
tions that Sixtus V., through the Duke of Luxemburg, 
had begged Henry HI. to enter into secret communi- 
cations with Elizabeth.^ * Li fine,' says the Count, in 
his first reports, * the Pope wishes to undertake some- 
thing great.' ' It would seem,'- remarks Philip in the 
margin of his ambassador's letters^ ' that the war in 
Flanders does not appear to him a great undertaking, 
nor that he knows what it costs. He is deceived 
about England, and labours under a delusion.' As 
may be seen, neither the King nor his envoy, as yet, 
took him for anything remarkable in the way of a 
politician. 

Gregory XIH. had already entertained relations 
with Persia. But communications were slow, news 
contradictory, and the notion of combining an action in 
common with the * sofi ' was not very practicable, even 
supposing that the Christian princes had agreed (which 

^ The Pope himself gave these details latet to the Venetian enyovy 
G. Gritti, June 4, 1688. 
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they were far from doiug) to attempt another crusade. 
An agent sent by Gregory to Persia came back towards 
the end of tlie pontificate of Sixtus V. The Shah's 
letter which he brought was three years old. Yet, at the 
outset of his reign, the Pope depended a good deal upon 
the results of his good relations with this ' infidel ' ally. 
He expected to begin the war by attacking Barbary. 
It was observed to him that to take Tripoli, twenty- 
five or thirty galleys, at least, would be necessary, carry- 
ing among thom an army of six thousand men ; that 
they must disembark during the night, and re-embark 
at once if the surprise should fail. As for Algiers, the 
expedition would have to be carried out on a much 
larger scale. Tlie latter undertaking, which the 
Pope was constantly recommending at Madrid, was 
particularly odious to Philip, who, seeing the attitude of 
England, was, on the contrary, endeavouring to be on 
good terras with Turkey, He fini^^hed by declaring 
that he would not hear Algiers spoken of further.' 

Some time after, Olivares learnt that Cardinal 
d'Este was endeavouring to induce the Holy Father 
to engage in an enterprise against England. The 
Pope was to invite the King and Catholic princes 
of Prance, whom the treaty of Nemours, which they 
had just concluded, had reconciled, to march jointly 
against England for the purpose of re-establishing the 
Cathohc religion in that country, of dethroning Ehza- 
beth, and of setting Mary Stuart's son, the King of 
Scotland, on the English throne. Sixtus asked the opinion 



" D'Eite to VilleroT, April 1 and Jur 
Jnl7 1, 1680. 
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of the Cardinals de Vaudemont and de Sens. This 
was tantamount to telling the secret to Olivar^s himself. 
The latter at once proceeded to the palace, declared to 
the Holy Father that such chimerical notions were 
out of season as long as heresy existed in France, and 
that Cardinal d'Este had only suggested them in order 
to sow discord between His Holiness and the Catholic 
French princes. How could he hope that the latter 
would follow out his wishes in this respect ? how ask 
them to leave France at such a time ? Would it not 
be leaving France in the power of the heretics, who, 
once masters of the country, would not fail to take 
the part of Elizabeth ? The wars in France and in 
Flanders must first be concluded. Then England 
might be thought of, Queen Elizabeth expelled, and 
the kingdom given, not to the King of Scotland, 
who was not very zealous in the Catholic cause, but to 
Mary Stuart, his mother. The Pope acknowledged the 
truth of these remarks. He was mortified, besides, to 
learn that his intimate conversation with cardinals 
should come to the ear of the Spanish ambassador.^ 
Warned by the latter that Henry HI. was in treaty 
with the Sultan, Sixtus V. promised him that he would 
tell the French ambassador that if the King of France 
asked help of the Sultan, he would excommunicate 
him, deprive him of hisf kingdom, and would invite all 
the Christian princes to invade France, besides absolv- 
ing his subjects from their allegiance to him. He 
spoke with such emphasis that Olivares, who was 
delighted, could not doubt that the Pope was sincere. 

' GUvar^ to PhUip II., July 13, 1685. 
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As Sistiis got better acquainted with the importnut 
transactions of the day, lie gained more authority in 
Madrid. He often wrote to the King, and Olivar^s 
had often to come back upon the question of England. 
For various reasons the sUite of that country then 
engrossed the attention of both Philip and Sixtus. 
Common views gave rise, at the same time in Madrid 
and in Rome, to the idea of an expedition against 
Elizabeth. The results of that expedition are known. 
They were a fearful mihtary disaster, and a still greater 
political defeat ;. the consolidation of Elizabeth on her 
throne, and of Protestantism in England. 

In the eyes of Philip IT., the daily increasing 
ascendancy of Elizabeth, her relations with the King 
of Denmark, with the Protestants of Germany, and 
with the Tiu'ks, made her a formidable enemy. Sleep 
fled from the couch of the old and infirm king when- 
ever, during the day, letters were brought to him from 
the new Continent. They were always full of the 
depredations of Di'ake, the terror of those distant lands, 
who often captured the galleons of the Kiug of Spain, 
■whose coffers, on the other hand, were always being 
emptied to defray the expenses of tlie war in Flanders, 
of the League, and of the repression of insurrection in 
Portugal. 

To bring England back to the fold of the Catholic 
Church was the Pope's greatest desire. In England, 
as in France, matters were rather complicated. The 
cause of the conquered religion was represented by a 
charming woman, beautiful still, interesting by her 
present misfortunes, obliging men to forget the levity 
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of her conduct in happier days, as well as the suspicions 
to which it gave rise, and surrounded by the halo of 
martyrdom which she was about to suffer. On the 
throne was a woman full of energy, audacious, in- 
domitable, evidently equal to the task of definitely, or 
at least for centuries, separating the noble and lately so 
Catholic land of England from the communion of the 
Church. 

Sixtiis V. pitied Mary Stuart, but admired Elizabeth. 
To obtain his end of bringing England back to 
Catholicism, there were, in his opinion, two means — 
the conversion of the Queen or her dethronement. He 
undertook both at the same time. In London, through 
the Jesuits, who penetrated in disguise and at the peril 
of their Uves, and in Paris through his Nuncio, he inces- 
santly strove to bring about the reconcilation of the 
Queen with Eome. He was in hopes that she would 
listen to his voice. He adjured Henry III., who kept up 
good relations with his EngUsh neighbour, to interpose 
his good oflBces, and to represent to her how dangerous 
was her present position, how advantageous would be 
her conversion. When the Duke of Luxemburg left 
Eome to return to France, he was charged by the Pope 
with a secret mission to the King, to whom he wished 
he could communicate his zeal. But whether the 
Duke did not fiilfil his mission properly, or that Henry 
received the message coldly, the attempt was fruitless.^ 
He explained to Pisany how useful to his master would 
be the conversion of Elizabeth. 'One of the chief 

» Pisany to Henry III., Nov. 1, 1686. 
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remedies,' writes Piaany,' ' would, in the opiuion of the 
PojM!, be to gain over the Queen of England and to 
make her a Catholic. It appears to His Holiness that 
your Majesty has a good opportunity of attempting this 
holy work by means of the great and well-advised 
Catholics of good morality whom you are about to 
send to the Queeu to negotiate the release of Queen 
Mary. They might begin by showing her, in your 
name, how precarious her Hfe is as long as she holds 
her present opinions, since she cannot doubt tliat at 
every moment some attempt will be made upon her life, 
and that she cannot again enjoy an hour of safety or of 
pleasure. They would point out, on the other hand, 
that if she became a Catholic she would remain a great 
queen, and one honoured and loved by everyone ; and 
that if the Huguenots gave her trouble, your Majesty 
would help her with money and by all kinds of means. 
The Pope promised me on his owu part to furnish 
money and place it in the hands of your Majesty, thus 
insuring the aid of the Catholics of England, whom he 
knew to be numerous ; besides which the Queen would 
gain in heaven a crown of glory, and among the 
Christian nations immortal honours and reputation.' 

The ambassador did not share the Pope's illusions. 
He knew his own Court too well to beheve that it 
could or would follow out his views. ' Besides,' said 
he, ' Elizabeth's advisers would never consent to it. 
Even I have heard that her ministers are so powerful, 
and the Queen on such intimate terms with them, 
that, as soon as a proposal of becoming converted were 

■ PUanj to Henry UI., Nov. i, 1680., 
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made to her, she would communicate the same to those 
of her council who would at once turn over everything 
and give little satisfaction to those who had made the 
proposal, besides perhaps making of it a means of 
injuring still more the Queen of Scotland/ 

The Pope rephed, ' You must not think of so many 
things. Perhaps she is more disposed to become a 
Cathohc than people imagine/ It is true that Elizabeth 
had not much encouraged his proposal that she should 
become a Catholic. She had laughed at it.^ But the 
Head of the Church was not discouraged. He also told 
Pisany that several times it had been proposed to him 
to assassinate her, * and for a small sum, but that he had 
rejected such proposals, detesting and abhorring means 
of that kind.' 

When he learnt the death of Mary Stuart he cried. 
He regretted less the unfortunate Queen, whom he had 
tried to save, than the triumph of Protestantism,^ and 
the loss of the support to which the Queen of Scotland, a» 
a pretender to the English throne, had led the Catholics 
of England to look forward — a vain hope no doubt, 
but one which had given them courage. In Madrid 
also it caused a great grief, but for other motives. 
PhiUp n. sincerely believed that Mary Stuart was a 
saint, and that therefore it was not right to have a 
funeral service for her. His confessor and theologians 
reassured him on this point. They had doubts, they 
said, as to her sanctity, which had not yet been defined 
by the Church. They had less doubts as to the pro- 

* The Pope himself told it to Badoer, the Venetian envoy, 1689. 
« G. Gritti to the Doge, March 28, 1587. 
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priety of a funeral service, nnd following their advice 
the King assisted in person at the service, and showed 
Kgna of the greatest distress.'. 

The tragic end of Mary Stuart was much felt in 
Home ; but the Pope consoled himself with the hope 
that Henry lH. would avenge her death. From that 
time hid personal affection for Elizabeth changed alto- 
gether. But while he no longer liked her, he never 
ceased to admire her. ' Wliat a courageous woman! ' 
he said to Pisany ; ' she braves the two greatest kings 
by sea and by land.' ' And to Joyeuse he remarked, 
' She is a valiant woman ; if she were not a heretic she 
would be worth a whole world.'' To the end of his 
hfe he never despaired of converting her, believing 
always in the influence of his Catholic friends. When 
a eouncillor of the Landgrave of Hesse, who had been 
Beat to Florence to treat upon certain matters, expressed 
the wish to come to Rome, the Pope recommended the 
Grrand-Duke Ferdinand to send him, in the hope no 
doubt of influencing the Landgrave and converting him. 
' Ah ! ■ used lie to exclaim, ' if one could only approach 
the Queen of England.' He recommended Ferdinand 
of Tuscany to keep up good relations with her, ' for 
times may come when good may be done to the 
advantage of religion.' * 

The fate of the English Catholics was a matter he 
had much at heart. The extraordinary promotion of 
Monaignor Alan had been made in order that they 



' Hieronimo Lippomano to the Uoge, April 21, 1C67. 

» Fieanj to Henry IH., 1687, » Jojeuse to Ileniy HI., 1688. 

* NicoliDi lo the GruQd-Duliej 161)0. 
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might have an EngUshman as their ecclesiastical head. 
This promotion took place shortly after the death of 
Mary Stuart, at the request of Philip, and much to the 
displeasure of Elizabeth. The Sacred College looked 
upon it as an imprudent act, because it endangered his 
co-rehgionists in England, who were then subjected to 
the most terrible persecutions. The King of Spain 
intended to send off Alan with the Armada, and to 
have him made Legate of England. 

While at the Vatican the conversion of Elizabeth 
was not despaired of, the possibility of her not return- 
ing to the bosom of the Church was not lost sight of. 
In such a case she was to be deprived of her crown. 
Such was Phihp's object, and the Pope's extreme 
measure. At the time when he was to decide, and 
while the expedition against England was being pre- 
pared, the Pope could not make up his mind between 
the two alternatives. His language and his acts often 
betray the impression produced upon him by news 
from England and Spain. They reflect his illusions 
as regards the personal dispositions of the Queen, the 
momentary disappearance of his hopes, his doubts, 
which are every day more justified, as regards the final 
issue of Philip's great enterprise. After warmly recom- 
mending war, he hesitates and cools down. After the 
disaster he denied or forgot that he had been one of 
the chief instigators of the Invincible Armada.^ During 
the whole time of the war he never ceased to work at 
Elizabeth's conversion. He made no absolute mystery 
of it to Philip, but said as httle as possible on the 

> Badoer to the Doge, April 26, 1589. 
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subject, not wishing to offend him. While Philip's 
firat object was to humble and weaken England, tlie 
re-eatablishment of the Catholic religion being but a 
secondary consideration, tlie Pope thought of nothing 
but the latter, and would have far preferred Elizabeth's 
conversion to Philip's victories as a means of obtaining 
it. These sentiments were shared by the statesmen of 
Eome, who regretted that the Pope should become so 
involved in Philip's affairs. Not knowing that Sixtus^ 
had insisted upon Mary Queen of Scots becoming Queen 
of England, the Pope's Nuncio in Madrid was surprised 
that Hia Holiness liad not settled beforehand with Philip 
■who was to succeed to the throne of England ; for, said 
he to the Venetian envoy, Gradenigo, ' that king would 
like to be always master of England, while neither the 
Pope, nor any powerful sovereign, could consent to the 
great kingdom of England being annexed to that of 
Spain. The King, it is true, is a wise man. He says 
that he does not envy another's good ; but opportunity, 
the innate desire in man of domineering, and unforeseen 
circumstances, miglit end in the establishment of a 
universal monarchy.' 

Gradenigo asked the Nuncio what Gregory XTTT , had 
thought on the subject. The Nuncio told him that, in 
the event of Philip taking possession of England, the 
Pope had intended himself to dispose of the crown ; but 
that later, being impressed with the power of his 
Catholic Majesty, he had recognised how impossible it 
was to elect another pruice than Philip, and had made 



' D'EstP to Villomy, Febrtiarj 10, 1686. 
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up his mind to recognise him as King of England. 
This distant expedition, however, the Nuncio thought 
was useless, and especially hazardous, inasmuch as the 
King had not a single harbour of refuge near the coast 
of England in the event of a defeat.^ 

These very modern political views, since they rested 
on the principle of a European equilibrium, were no 
doubt just. Cardinal d'Este warned the Pope against 
the ambition of his ally, * I represented to him,' ' he 
wrote to M. de Villeroy, * how his ambition may and 
must alarm the Christian princes ; for while he covers 
his enterprise against England by the pretext of the 
heresy of the Queen, there is little doubt that he ia 
aiming at becoming the monarch of the whole Christian 
world. To this the Pope only replied that to become 
such a monarch would be a long business, and that 
there is much to do ; then was silent and made no 
fiu'ther remarks.' The cardinal got alarmed, and 
advised the king eventually to proffer his aid to the 
Spanish expedition against England, on condition that 
it should be postponed until the disturbances in France 
had been appeased. 

Allowance being made for the ambition of Philip, it 
is not the less certain that he was obhged to strike a 
heavy blow at England; that the Pope could not 
prevent his doing so — was even in duty bound to wish 
him success, and to help him as much as possible. 
What was the state of affairs ? The Church, which is 
always in want of secular aid, could only find it then 

* Vincenzo Gradenigo to the Dogfe. Maclrid, February 22, 1585. 
» Cardinal d*E«te to ViUeroy, October 8, 1586. 
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in the King of Spain. The Emperor and the King of 
France were of :io avail, tlie one fi'oin tlie new state of 
things which the Eeforniation had created, the other 
from the civil war wliich disturbed his country. There 
remained therefore but the pious and powerful King 
Philip. But he was only powerful and capable of 
lending the Church the necessary help if he were 
master of the seas. Without maritime supremacy the 
possession of Flanders, of Sardinia, of Naples, of Sicily, 
and of the Indies was compromised and likely to be 
lost. Tlie history of the following centuries proved 
it. Phdip understood it. England's incipient navy 
contested his maritime preponderance. The name of 
Drake, which has now almost been forgotten, then 
filled the world. He it was who had first dared to 
attack that immense power and prestige which Philip 
enjoyed across the ocean ; who captured his galleons 
under the guns of Cadiz, kept up the insurrection in 
Portugal, and threw into the shade the legendary glory 
of the old Scandinavian kings. Sweeping the seas, he 
was to be foimd everywhere — on the coast of Spain, 
in the West Indies, at the Azores, wherever the once 
proud Castilian flag had waved, but which the guns of 
the Spanish forts could now hardly protect. 

When the old Cardinal Granvella, who was still 
nominally prime minister, found that his master no 
longer kept him acquainted with the movements of 
Drake, he gave way. It was the final blow. He felt that 
his time was up, that he had but to die, and he died.' 
Such was the importance which that corsair enjoyed 

> V. Gndsnigo, 1581}. 
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in the eyes of the Court at Madrid. More than once 
the King was obhged to give orders that his ships 
should not leave the harbour.^ What a humihation * 
what trouble ! Those galleons were the very ships that 
were to bring him the money which he so sorely 
needed. Drake must be destroyed ; but he must first 
be met with, and this was a difficult task for the heavy 
ships of the Eoyal Navy, which, never having sailed 
except in security in seas wherein they rode as masters, 
were not sufficiently armed, and could not cope with 
the swift English cUppers. The enemy escaped when- 
ever they were many together, but only to return 
soon after, in order to pursue them, to reach them, and 
to destroy them if they were found alone. 

Nothing was left but to attack the enemy in his 
home, to organise an expedition, not against the un- 
catchable Drake, but against the country from which 
his vessels sailed. The dominion of the seas, and with 
it the position of Spain as a great Power, were at stake. 
These considerations gave rise to the notion of a great 
expedition against England. A necessity, the greatest of 
all necessities, that of self-preservation, inspired Philip 
with the idea. It is also true that, if realised, Philip was 
master of England. But the conquest of England was 
not the object, but the consequence only of the under- 
taking. 

Looked at fh)m this point of view, the Pope could 
not but approve the arming of the ' Armada.* For 
reasons which are known, he soon regretted its neces- 
sity. He allowed it, however ; and, having done so, he 

^ Lippomano to the Doge. 
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promised the King an annual subvention of 100,000 
scudi, but deplored his having to do it, as well as the 
Spanish slowness, which was so prejudicial to the 
English Catholics, the faults committed, and the time 
lost. He also tried to encournge the King, who had 
days of despondency, and desired to make peace when 
peace was no longer j^xjssible. After spending enormous 
sums in equipping his fleet, he got frightened at the difli- 
culties of the undertaking, and at one time deliberated 
whether he would not treat with Ehzabeth, remember- 
ing the saying of the Duke of Alva, ' Spain can go to 
war against all the people of the world, provided she is 
at'peace with England.'^ 'Tliis morning,' wrote the 
Pope to Philip 11.,^ ' I held a consistory, and, to please 
your Majesty, Alan has been made a cardinal. Though, 
in proposing this nomination to the cardinals, I took 
care not to hint at the armaments which are going on, 
I hear that in Eome the rumour was : Now they are 
preparing to go to war witli England. Your Majesty 
must therefore lose no time, in order to avoid bringing 
misfortune upon those poor Christians (the English 
CathoHcs) ; for if you delay, the good which you pro- 
pose doing would become an evil. As to the help 
which I can give you, I have at once ordered that 
which Count Olivarea asked mo for, and I presume he 
will inform you accordingly. As your Majesty is to 
command in person, you had better get reconciled with 
God before departure, for the sins of princes are visited 
1 the people and upon their kingdoms.' 



upon t 
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The good understanding between the King and the 
Pontiff was not without being occasionally disturbed. 
Besides the ecclesiastical questions which almost always 
gave rise to some dispute, they quarrelled upon many 
other subjects. Count Ohvares was not a man to 
facilitate the settlement of any quarrel. Sometimes the 
Pope showed an amount of susceptibility unwortliy 
of so great a mind. Questions of etiquette, too, easily 
became state questions, and Philip attached to these 
an extreme importance. Titles, precedence at public 
ceremonies, the order of visits, denoted each one's part in 
the splendour and royal favour of which the King was 
the supreme dispenser. To be wanting in respect to the 
smallest of his ' criados ' was to fail in respect towards 
himself ; to commit high treason ; to be disrespectful 
to God, whose representative he believed himself to 
be upon earth, at least in his own States, which were 
spread throughout the world. The Pope, who knew 
nothing about etiquette, and was susceptible precisely 
because he knew so httle about it, had his eyes for 
ever open to the King's doings. He everywhere saw 
some encroachment upon the rights of the Church. 
His anger knew no bounds when he heard that at 
Venice the Spanish ambassador required the Nuncio 
to pay him the first visit. * It is unheard of,' he 
exclaimed — ' inauditum a saeculo.' ^ 

Alberto Badoer, who was the Venetian ambassador, 
tried to calm him, by expounding a whole code of 
etiquette in the sixteenth century, and insinuating in 
clothed language that * visits are matters which concern 

/ Badoer to the Doge, July 29, 1689. 
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private individuals ; that they concern politeness and 
education, not politics or the State. Whoever leaves, 
pays a visit to take leave, whoever arrives is paid the 
first visit. He himself on arriving in Rome had had 
the visits of the ambassadors of France and of Spain. 
He could not on that account look upon }iimself as 
their superior, or that the Eepublic takes precedence 
over the mightiest sovereigns. He who fads to follow 
out these rules is looked upon as badly educated, but 
it cannot affect the prestige of princes.' The Pope 
was at last appeased, but repeated that nuncios were 
people out of the common. Other disf^eements of a 
more serious nature took place on other questions, 
Philip, who was lax in the details of his vast adminis- 
tration, sometimes invented rules and issued decrees 
which affected the rights of other sovereigns, and 
excited the Pope's jealousy and anger. 

Tired out by the constant squabbles between his 
representatives in Italy, the Viceroy of Naples, Count 
Olivares, and Prince Doria, who had ceased all relations * 
with one another because one refused to call the other 
Excellency, the King pubhshed a decree respecting 
titles which gave rise to a perfect storm of indignation in 
the diplomatic body at Madrid and at foreign Courts.* 

' The Duke de Fiias, slepwin to the Viceroy of Nsplen, had been 
ordered to go tn Kom« and mnke the act of submks^ioii to the Pope on 
the part of the Kiiip(. lie delayed hid departure awing to » question of 
etiquette nhich arme betiveen him and Olivares. The Duhe mid thnt 
UlifaJ^, nut being a grandeo nf Spain, was ant entilttd to uiure tlian 
the 'merced' (uicrcy). They both appealed to Philip II., who decided 
that the liuke de I'Mtu ahould style OlivHres Your Lordship, and the 
latter call tbe Duke Moat III uatrio us.— Cardinal d'EoIe to Villero;, 
Fabruary 25, 15S0. 

> Ijppomano to the Doge, October 18, 1586; October 25, ISSO 
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Among the articles concerning the members of both 
houses of Austria, which this decree set forth, it was de- 
cided that the titles of Excellency and Most Illustrious 
should be confined exclusively to the cardinals and to 
the Archbishop of Toledo. Foreign ambassadors, called 
chapel ambassadors, or ambassadors belonging to great 
Courts, including the Nuncio, who was not named, were 
simply to be styled lordships (seigneuries). The Em- 
peror's ambassador. Baron Khevenhiiller, first sounded 
the alarm. Eeserved as he was by nature, he spoke 
loudly against *that infamous production,' and announced 
his departure for the end of the year, the time at which 
the decree was to be carried into effect The Nimcio 
took umbrage, but was more moderate in his expres- 
sions. When the King returned from the Escurial, he 
was assailed by requests for an audience. The Pope's 
representative spoke haughtily, declared that he would 
not submit to the ordinance, that the Pope was the 
judge, since it was the Pope that gave and confirmed 
titles. Baron Khevenhiiller gave up his hopes of re- 
ceiving the Order of the Golden* Fleece, and spoke 
* bravely ' to the King. The Venetian envoy, ' Minimus 
Apostolorum' as he calls himself, spoke with much 
ability to the same purpose. To all these objections, 
the King, who was always exquisitely polite to am- 
bassadors, merely replied, that, * in issuing his prag- 
matic, he wished to remedy certain abuses, and did 
not intend to wound anybody, nor to be wanting in 
respect to sovereigns, but that what had been written 

January 16, 1587 ; January 26, 1687 ; June 22, 1587 ; July 6, 1687 ; 
August 22, 1687. 
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was written.' The witlidrawal of a decision was with 
him an unheard-of thing. Phihp II. knew well that 
nothing so quickly destroyed the prestige of a prince 
as a change of opinion. On this point he was in- 
exorable. 

"When the Pope heard of this ordinance, he insisted 
on the revocation of the articles to which he objected, 
and asked for a peremptory declaration. * No time 
must be lost, Spanish fashion," he said to Olivares ;' 
* these ordinances must be revoked, or they shall be 
put in the index of prohibited books.' He then wrote 
himself to the King : ^ ' No sin is so grievous before God 
as tlie usurpation of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; history 
both sacred and profane can prove it. Your Majesty 
has been advised to extend your pragmatic to bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals. It was a very great sin. 
You must therefore except these ministers of God from 
your ordinance, and do penance, otherwise some great 
mbfortune may befall you. Do not beheve those who 
tell you otherwise, for they are evidently flatterers 
or atheists. Believe me rather, whom God has given 
to you as your father. Believe the Holy Church, your 
mother, to whom you owe obedience " de necessitate 
salutis." If your advisers are humanists, let thera read 
Eutropius ; if they are canonists, let thera read - . - ; 
if lawyers, the book " De Sacratissimis Episcopis ;" if 
theologians, the 1st and 2iid tracts of St. Thoraae ; 
and then they will no longer give such bad advice 
to your Majesty. Ctesar Octavius and other pagan 

> G. Qritti to the Doge, Manjh 21, 1W7. 
' SixtuB V, to Philip II., August 7, 1567. 
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omperors had so much respect for ecclesiastical juris- 
iliction that, before framing any laws "circa sacra," 
they first had themselves elected ix)ntifis. The great 
sin you have committed has made me shed many teai-s. 
I trust that you will make amends, and that God will 
forgive you. To the Vicar of Christ is due implicit 
obedience in all that relates to salvation. I hope that 
you will obey me.' 

This half quarrel was contemporaneous with the pre- 
parations for the Armada expedition. Never had a good 
understanding between Bome and Madrid been more 
necessaiy. The King, however, seemed decided not to 
withdraw a single ordinance. He put the case before 
the Council. Did the pragmatic encroach upon any 
of the liberties or upon the dignity of the clei^? 
The Council resolved the question in the negative. 
The Pope referred the matter to the Consistory, de- 
claring ' that his beloved son King PhiHp, in arrogating 
to himself the right of jurisdiction over cardinals and 
ecclesiastics, had committed a sacrilege. Wliy! the 
King refuses to obey because his ministers advise him 
not to do so ? It was not thus that the Emperor Theo- 
dosius acted when St. Ambrose prohibited his entering 
the church. He never replied that his friends advised 
him not. He obeyed, submitted, did penance, and was 
then admitted into the church.' This harangue lasted 
an hour, and ended by his prohibiting the cardinals, 
under penalty of excommunication, to obey the prag- 
matic. The King was much hurt and distressed lo 
find that his quarrels with the Pope were thus dis- 
closed to the whole world, at a time when it was so 
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necessary that the world should believe that the most 
perfect harmony existed between them. He avoided 
showing how vexed he waa ; but he ceased writing to 
the Pope, and only comnmnicated with him through 
his ambassador,' While the Spaniards who resided in 
Eome were loud against this vehement outbreak on 
the part of Sixtus V., which was so inopportune and 
60 causeless, and only served the ends of the opposite 
party, already well served both at Rome and in Madrid, 
the King received letters from Italy throwing doubts 
upon the loyalty of the Pope.* How could such con- 
duct or such language be explained on tlie part of an 
ally.P Why so much money accumulated in Fort 
St. Angelo, when the Po|>e refuses to pay the subsidies ? 
Could it be that he plots some secret undertaking, as it 
is rumoured, or is thinking of annexing the kingdom 
of Naples to the Pontifical States? Wliy such an 
intimacy with Venice? Does he intend to gain her 
over to his secret views by offering her those territories 
which she formerly possessed in Apulia? Does he 
expect to outlive the King, for during Phihp's lifetime 
be could not think of accomplishing such vast projects, 
unless he found some ally like the Republic of Venice, 
which would not be compromised as long as the King 
reigned? These rumours were current in Philip II, 'a 
ante-chambers and in those of his adviKcrs. They came 
from Italy, where for a time they were believed. 
Brought by the newsmongers of the jwriod, they 
found their way into the books of some of the authors 
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of the following century, and thus acquired the repu- 
tation of being facts. Nothing, however, was more 
false. Sixtus never dreamed of conquering Naples. 
Such an ambition, for which Pope Caraffa had been 
severely punished, could not come into the head of so 
practical a man. Neither Philip nor his ministers 
believed in these rumours. The latter implored of 
their master not to show his anger, to be indulgent 
to the hasty temper of the Pope, to give way in the 
matter of the ordinance, and to be certain that Sixtus, 
besides knowing how difficult a descent upon Naples 
would prove, and looking upon the Catholic King as 
the principal defender of the Christian Church, as the 
strongest opponent of Protestantism and of the Turks, 
would never, out of a purely vain desire of glory, 
throw the Christian world into disorder, or spend his 
money without any chance of turning it to profit. 

The King followed this advice, which was so well 
adapted to his manner of thinking as well as to his 
character. Instead of showing any susceptibility, he 
was even more attentive. When the Pope wished to 
marry his grand-nephew, he met his wishes by facili- 
tating the union of Michel Peretti with Margaret, the 
only daughter of Count de la Somagha. On the other 
hand, Sixtus was not insensible to these civiUties. They 
were not in error who said that he appreciated PhiUp's 
importance in the light of the interests of the Church. 
When the King's health began to fail, the Pope showed 
the greatest concern. His fears had a cause. Philip 
had the gout, and, to the despair of the German doctor 
of the Dowager Empress, he was being for ever purged 
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and bled, according to the customs of the country. 
He was rapidly declining, but still worked incessantly, 
iwj'itiug himself, and becoming more and more in- 
jjccessible even to his ministers, much more to 
ambassadors. 

Tlie death of Cardinal Granvella occurred in the . 
midst of the war preparations. Had it occurred earlier, 
it would have been an event ; then it passed without 
notice. The cardinal was but an illustrious old man, 
who departed from life long after having given up 
■public affairs. He had stuck to power with great 
tenacity, showing, as so many othei-s have done, that it 
is easier to get upon the wide stage of the world than, 
to come down from it willingly and with dignity when 
the hour of retreat has sounded. The King, who had 
walwayB a great regard for those who served him, had 
left him a kind of pretence of his former grandeur, 
but had long ceased to consult him. ' That great 
statesman died with prudence and constancy,' as the 
Venetian envoy writes to the Doge. The King had 
written to him to say 'that his illness gave him great 
concern.' The cardinal sent back word that his 
»Dcern was well founded, for he lost a faithful servant, 
who had never he&itated in the defence of his interests 
to call down upon himself the hatred of all the princes 
of the earth.' Sixtus V. learnt the news of his death 
with indifference. He said to Gritti, ' Why did he 
quit Rome, where he could live with honour, and 
take the direction of his sovereign's affairs in Italy ? 
Ksrhereas, by going to Spain, he has exposed himself to 
^H ' Lippomano to the Doge, September 10, IfiSO. 
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what has occurred, for the Si)aniard8 cannot stand 
being governed by foreigners. The King made no use 
of him, and gave his confidence to- that deaf and bUnd 
Don Juan de Zuniga, and Ydiaquez. How can it be 
wondered at that Drake, and even the corsair Murat- 
Reiss, should do them harm, since the King's council is 
in such a state, and since, not to augment the authority 
of the nobihty of his land, he calls only men of low 
extraction into the Cabinet? God grant no misfor- 
tune may occur to him ; for, in that case, the nobility, 
anxious to take the reins of government in their 
own hands, might operate strange changes, not only 
in Spain but also in Italy.' ^ 

Tlie Venetian envoy was always the person in whom 
he confided. When Gritti * brought him the news of 
the peace that had been signed between Persia and 
Turkey, he showed fully how displeased he was. 
' This,' he said, * is a fine opportunity lost. Now the 
heretics will get help from the Turks, and will do a 
deal of mischief.' He regretted giving 800,000 scudi 
a year to the Catholic King. ' The Spanish galleons,' 
he exclaimed, 'only traffic, and the money of the Church 
is spent otherwise than it should be. Hence God's 
wrath, the humiliations and reverses which the King 
meets with in Holland, in Flanders, where he takes one 
town to lose two ; while a woman can make coalitions 
with the princes of Germany and of Navarre, and find 
in herself the means of upsetting the whole world.' 
Gritti, in giving an account of this interview, implores 

1 G. Gritti to the Doge, October 11, 1686. 
» Ibid, May 23, 1687. 
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the Doge to keep it secret. Tlie suspicions whicb 
he thinks he notices in the Pontiff's heart as regard* 
the loyalty of Philip strike him greatly. ' It i* 
certain,' he writes to the Doge, 'that the King of 
Spain is arming, but it is not equally certain that those- 
armaments are directed against England.' ' The Doge 
■was discreet, and the Pope coutinued to give Gritti hi» 
confidence. ' For goodness' sake,' said the Pope on one 
occasion, ' let those Venetian noblemen behave in such 
a way that we may remain friends, that there may be- 
DO cause for our quarrelling, but that we may help 
one another.' Then, showing him a drawing of the 
Holy Sepulchre which had been sent to him, and which 
lay on his desk, he added, ' We might buy the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Turks ; they would give it to us for 
money, but that is not what we wish. We do not wish 
them to believe that we cannot take it by force if we 
I please, and though, during our life-time, we dare not 
I hope that this will be done, sdll we do not wish the world 
■ to believe that it is impossible. In having it transferred 
to Rome we should be afraid of committing a sin, 
ftnd of doing that which is displeasing to God ; for He 
' chose to be bom at Bethlehem and to die at Jerusalen?, 
We also find that, though Our Lord's cradle is in 
Home, no one comes to see it, while to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre many travel to Jerusalem. They say the 

tnilimms are badly treated by the Turks. We must 
patience until God sends the man who, to the 
ir of God, undertakes the conquest of the Holy 
One man would suffice, for the rest is not 
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■ Oritii to the'Doge, August SO, IC88; June 4, 1&88. 
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./ wanting. The King of Spain's forces would alone be 

•i sufficient, if he only wished to turn them to this 

^' account. He has so many kingdoms, so much money, 

J* 60 much power! Nor would he be alone, for who 

*( would not help him? Ferrara, Florence, Mantua, 

r ■ Urbino, would all combine by every means in their 

h power. The King, it is well known, can dispose of 

:• Genoa as he pleases, and, though the Government 
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of Venice would not compromise themselves openly 
Vj with the Turks, there is not a woman in the town or 

continent of Venice, with a little money, who would not 
willingly pay for the equipment of five or six soldiers 
for such an enterprise. One thing is wanting: a 
leader — a Constantine, a Theodosius, an Arcadius, a 
Lothair, or some such prince. Such a prince, we fear, 
we shall not find during our lifetime ; for among those 
we see there is not one capable of fulfilling such a 
task. Let us not despair, however! If he comes 
forward, we have laid by as our share some three 
millions, and before that sum is expended we shall 
take care he has more. Such an enterprise could 
have been set on foot with the money expended in the 
armament against England. Thirteen millions have 
already been expended, and nothing has been done. 
The King and his Armada are becoming ridiculous, 
while Queen Elizabeth knows how to manage her 
afiairs. If that woman were only a Catholic, she 
would be loved by us more than any other sovereign, 
for she has great qualities. See what Drake is. With 
his small forces he has burnt twenty-five of the King's 
ships in the Straits of Gibraltar, and a greater number 
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still at Lisbon ; he has pillaged Phihp'a fleets, ransomed 
the island of San Domingo, and acquired so great a 
reputation that tlie English run after bim to take 
a part in liia victories while the others run away from 
fear. That Spanish Armada gives us anxiety. We 
have strong presentiments that it will not succeed. 
Instead of despatching it in September last yeai', as 
we had advised, because in war nothing is so ad- 
vantageous as promptitude, the King has delayed, 
hesitated, and given the Queen time to prepare against 
his coming.' Though he blamed rhiHp, he appreciated 
his worth. He knew how important it was in tlie 
Catholic interests that he should live. ' He is,' said 
he to Badoer, ' sixty-three years of age; and, though he 
makes beUeve that his infirmities do not trouble him, 
he is very ill. May God preserve him, for his hfe is 
very precious in the times we Hve in.' 

The armaments were carried on, but with rather 
more zeal than practical sense. Plans were discussed, 
adopted, then rejected and again replaced by other 
plans. In the summer of 1586, work had already 
begun, but little progress was made. ' The French,' 
some one said to Lippomauo, ' think too little, the 
Spaniards too much.' ' 

Wliat would France do? The question was an 
important one. Where seek a refuge in the event of 
failure or accident if the French ports were closed to 
the Spanish fleet? Pliilip 11. tried to elucidate the 
matter by a direct appeal to Henry III.^ ' Tlic audacity 

' Lippomnno to the Poge. Madrid, December 3, 1086. 
' Ihid. JoljSO, 1580. 
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and rashness of the Queen of England/ wrote Philip, 
* exceed all limits and require to be put down. It is 
impossible any longer to bear with such insults, nor with 
the serious damage which that Queen occasions, not 
only to Spain, but also to the Pope, to the Catholic 
religion, and even to your Majesty, since she has lately 
recommended that the German princes should send 
auxiliaries to the aid of "the B^arnais."' Above 
all, he is obliged to impress on him the necessity of 
avenging common insults, and to ask the advice of 
Henry lH., as well as to let him know what he thinks 
of the undertaking, which has been principally begun 
on account of his zeal for reUgion and respect for the 
honour of God. 

Were he alone to bear the whole onus of the war, 
and Gbd gave him victory, he would be satisfied with 
the honour of having performed such an act, and 
would place the kingdom of England either in the 
hands of the Queen of Scotland, who was so closely 
allied by blood to his Christian Majesty, or in those of 
some English CathoUc nobleman. 

Henry HI. replied that so prudent a king could not 
require his advice ; that he could himself decide what 
was necessary to do ; and that no one pretended to hide 
how much the kingdom of Prance was troubled and 
perplexed. It was a pain to him to have to acknow- 
ledge that matters had come to such a pass that, if the 
civil war lasted, each man might do what he pleased 
for the common defence, and that, if peace were made, 
it would not be he that could prevent the Catholics or 
the Huguenots from helping the Queen of England if 
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they mshed. This answer seemed to be very reserved. 
Wliat could havG dictated it ? No one knew. Neither 
the Pope,' who had made great efforts to extort from 
Henry III. at least a promise of neutrality while the 
expedition lasted, nor Don Bernardino, of Mendoza, 
Philip's ambassador at Paris, had been successftil in 
obtaining a more explicit declaration. M. de Iiongle, 
French minister at Madrid, expressed himself in the 
sense of his master's letter.* It became evident that 
Henry III. would not prevent his subjects from helping 
the Queen because he did not ignore the fact that the 
League was supported by help from Madrid, If, 
therefore, no reliance was placed on his sympathy, his 
powerlessness was counted upon. 

Meanwhile Pliilip made fresh overtiu-es to Rodolph PL 
The last had been unsuccessful. He aaked him, through 
his ambassador, to invest him with the powers of acting 
his vicar in Italy. As he was obliged to recruit 
men in the Peninsula, he wanted to be able to exercise 
direct authority over the numerous feudatories of the 
Emperor. Such an attempt at such a moment only 
increased the secret jealousy of Bodolph, and would 
besides have met with the strongest opposition on the 
part of the Electors, whose vote was necessary, and 
who never would have consented to give up to the 
£ing of Spain what little influence and prestige 
Germany still possessed in Italy. Cardinal d'Este waa 
alarmed. He already saw ' the princes, counts, barons, 
and high justiciaries of Italy cited before the tribunal 
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of the Inquisition at Milan, a tribunal worse than the 
Spanish one.' ^ 

Besides the diplomatic campaign, which had for its 
object to insure the neutrality of the French king ; to 
concentrate in one man the interests of both houses of 
Austria in Italy; to better the relations with the Sultan,^ 
and thus to direct against England the whole of the 
Spanish forces with the exception of those employed 
in Flanders and in Portugal, there were miUtary and 
naval armaments which, as the Pope said, were pro- 
ceeding so slowly that EUzabeth would have time to 
prepare against an attack. Not only had she time to 
prepare her defence, but also to put the whole Christian 
and infidel world on the alert. Her agents were 
indefatigable at Constantinople, in Morocco, in Persia, 
in Algeria,* the most powerful of the African States, and 
these were all prepared, it was firmly believed, to 
co-operate with the Queen in making a diversion 
against Spain.* Months and years passed by. Orders 
and counter-orders succeeded one another. Soldiers 
were levied in Italy and in Spain ; they were marched 
to Lisbon and to Corunna. Both these places were 
filled with troops, demoraUsed by inaction and reduced 
by illness. Opportunities ofiered themselves, but they 
were allowed to pass. 

Drake was far away in the West Indies. Why not 
take advantage of this absence to make a descent upon 

» D'Este to ViUepoy, 1686, no date. 

» Ibid. April 1, 168G. 

' Pisany to Henry III., November 4, 1686. 

* Lippomano to the Doge, October 11, 1686. 
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Ireland P People in Home and in Madrid wondered at 
this. But obstacles always presented themselves. In the 
fine season the Armada was not ready ; in bad weather 
it was evident that without harbours of refiige it could 
not start on an expedition into hostile waters. The 
Pope was inconsolable, and regretted all the money 
that had been spent without profit. ' The Spaniards,' 
he said, with a sigh, to the Venetian envoy, ' are hke the 
gardener's dog, who does not eat the cauliflowers, but 
does not allow others to eat them.' ' Pisauy writes to 
M. de Villeroy: ' ' He began to speak to me of the 
King of Spain and of his ministers in a strange way, 
and said that more than 20,000 men had died on that 
same fleet in Portugal, and that on the day of St. Luke 
at Lisbon twenty-eight big ships, from want of manage- 
ment, had run foul of each other and had all been 
injured, and also that tlie Italians sent to Flanders last 
year had all died. So that everything in his opuiion 
was going on from bad to worse, while he was made 
to believe that all was right, and that the army was 
to embark on the 4th of this month (April 1588), 
and begin the expedition, which he knew could not 
be undertaken without him ; that I'hilip was constantly 
asking for the 700,000 scudi which he had promised, 
but which he had promised only when success had 
attended their efforts and they should have landed ; 

tthat he had heard that since the death of the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, whose 
experience and talent he questioned, bad been appointed 



> Badoer to the Doge, June 10, 1590. 
' Puuoj to Henrj III., March 21, 1688. 
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commander-in-chief. But whatever occurred he would 
see that nothing was done which might prejudice 
France or be likely to give rise to suspicion.' 

In August 1588, the Armada sailed to its de- 
struction. The first news of the disaster was com- 
municated by the Duke of Parma. The reports of 
Mendoza, Spanish ambassador in Paris, who had 
evidently been led into error by false intelligence, had 
given rise to the beUef in Madrid that a great victory 
had been obtained. Now the news came that not only 
was the fleet dispersed, but also probably destroyed ; 
that the ships which had escaped the fire of the 
English were making their way towards Scotland, and 
were wandering about the Norwegian waters, which 
were unknown to the Spaniards ; that they could not 
seek refuge in any of the harbours of King James, 
who, forgetting the murder of his mother, had thrown 
himself on the mercy of Elizabeth ; that if they remained 
at sea they had to fight Drake, who had been sent in 
pursuit of them ; that in both cases their loss was a 
certainty. If even the elements proved more auspicious, 
if the rest of the fleet were to round the western capes 
of England and regain the ocean, their destruction was 
likewise inevitable ; for they had no more provisions, 
and if the crews escaped the enemy's fire, or being 
drowned, like so many others, they would perish by 
famine. What was to be done.^ Send those ships 
which were cruising ofl*Corunna to re victual that portion 
of the fleet which was saved ? But was it not to expose 
them to the same fate as the Armada ? Prepare new 
armaments.^ It was not to be thought of at that 
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moment. Men, money, and ammunition were alike 
wimting. Spain had exhausted herself in a single 
effort. That effort had not succeeded. She was ruined 
for many years. Such was the impression common to 
the King, his ministers, and the diplomatic body in 
Madrid. In such an emergency Government dis- 
acmbled the news as much as possible, intercepted the 
private letters which came from abroad, hicreased the 
number of processions and public prayers to obtain 
from God that victory which had already been granted 
to the enemy, and, in fine, acted as foolishly in trying 
to repair the evil as it had been powerless to prevent • 
it. The public stormed ; made the King, who had 
never listened to anyone but Ydiaquez and Mora, 
responsible for the disaster ; blamed the delay of the 
Duke of Parma ; raised to the skies the Marquia de 
Santa Cruz, who had died before the departure of the 
fleet, and who had been so severely criticised during his 
lifetime; and condemned his successor, the unfortunate 
Medina Sidonia. Accustomed as Philip was to dis- 
semble, and clever at appearing unconcerned whenever 
any good or bad fortune befell him, he was not able 
this time to hide his grief. Wounded to the heart, and 
reproaciiing himself with being the author of this fear- 
fid catastrophe, he shut himself up for many hours 
with his confessor, made a new will, and gave no more 
audiences. He lived ten years more, but he was no 
' longer the same man. He never recovered his health, 
[ which was already so impaired. His countenance 
[ showed how deeply sorrow, care, and dark presenti- 
I ments bad poisoned the last years of his life. When 
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his son Philip fell dangerously ill, his most intimate 
servants were witnesses of his despair, though even 
before them he tried not to show it. He wrote and 
signed as formerly, but never spoke. His eyes were ever 
Ufted up to Heaven, and he no longer had the strength 
to go and see the child he believed to be at death's 
door, and whom he visited only when he was out of 
danger.^ 

Since the destruction of the Invincible Armada, a 
mournful dulness reigned at the Escurial. PhiHp con- 
tinued to work. A second Armada was to be formed. 
Keinforcements were to be sent to the invading army 
in Portugal. Lists of officers were drawn up, and 
commanders were chosen. * Last year,' it was said 
in Madrid, * we had an army without a chief ; now we 
have commanding officers but no army.' Men and 
money were wanting. There existed still a steadfast- 
ness of purpose, but no longer that energy and activity 
which great troubles require, nor that genius which 
discovers resources and faces misfortune. At the 
Vatican bad temper showed how deep was the affliction 
the news had caused. M. de Pisany went to the Pope 
and boasted to him that he had always said that this 
expedition could not succeed, undertaken as it was 
without the consent and co-operation of his king. 
Sixtus held his tongue. He was resolved no longer to 

■ lippomano to the Doge, Madrid, February 27, 1580. The recovery 
of the future Philip III. was obtained by means of a stone called ' bel- 
zuar/ which was considered to have the property of arresting feyer, &c 
The medical science in the 16th century was very backward, and it is 
matter of astonishment how the men of the day could withstand the 
medicines administered to them. 
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expose his treasures to be swallowed up by tlie Channel 
■waters together witli the Spanish galleons. Olivaris, 
ou hearing of the disaster from the Duke of Parma, 
was the first to apprise the Pope of it. Italy was full 
of bad news, which had been received in France, in 
Venice, and by the members of the Sacred College, who 
were hostile to Spain, with mingled feelings of sorrow 
and joy. The Count's audiences were of a stormy 
character,' According to the terms of the convention 
for subsidies, the Holy Father owed the King a million 
of Bcudi. The ambassador claimed the sum. The 
answer was that the stipulations of the convention did 
not apply to this payment. Olivares proved that, even 
without the convention, the Holy See was obliged to 
help the King in the present circumstances. He recalled 
the sacrifices made by his master. The Pope let him 
speak, though he was almost unable to contain himself 
from impatience. At last his anger exploded. He was a 
man of his word, he said, but he must first have positive 
intelhgence respecting the Armada. Moreover he could 
not dispose of the money of the Holy See without the 
consent of the Sacred College. So weak an argument 
showed how ill-disposed he was towards the King. 
Olivares wanted to reply, but Sixtus ordered him to 
speak on other matters. ' I find hira,' wrote the 
ambassador to Philip 11., ' very lukewarm in his tokens 
of satisfaction whenever good news comes from Spain, 
and not much affected by bad news from that quarter. 
Envy of your Majesty's greatness, and his horror at 



' OUrarts to Philip II., September S 
September 80, 1588. 
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parting with money, act more powerfidly upon his 
nature than do the welfare of the Church and his zeal 
to see the annihilation of heresy in the world. If 
he promised a subsidy, it was in the hope that the 
expedition would never take place. When the King's 
affairs are not flourishing, his pride and arrogance are 
unbearable ; he Uterally places the knife to my throat, 
and forgets that the harm which may be done to your 
Majesty is Ukewise harm done to the Holy See and to 
the cause of God. On this occasion his evil disposition 
has shown itself once more. I, however, hold out 
firmly against him.' 

' In order,' wrote Olivar^s on another occasion, ' that 
your Majesty may understand how the Pope is informed 
with regard to mihtary and naval matters, I will note 
here that he has recommended my asking your Majesty 
to give orders that the fleet support ths troops now 
before La Eochelle.' ^ 

Having heard that Monsignor Grassi was chosen to 
be the Pope's Nuncio in Madrid,^ Olivares, who did not 
like the appointment, had an explanation with the 
Holy Father, which clearly shows the nature of his re- 
lations with Sixtus v., and how unmeasured were his 
expressions. A prelate, to whom the embassy of Madrid 
had been destined, had begged to be excused on 
account of his age and infirmity. Olivares told the 
Pope that Mgr. Grassi was much older, but that he 
was so far good that he would probably die on the 
way, in which case His Holiness would inherit of a 
* clerk of the closet,' one of the * vacabile ' appointments. 

» OUvaxte to PhUip, May 30, 1588. « Ibid. August 12, 1688. 
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The Pope complained of the little notice the King 
I took of his advice. He had begged the King, he said 
to Olivares, to settle with the Portuguese Pretender 
before embarking in his great expedition against Eng- 
land. Don Antonio had, as a good Catholic, addressed 
I himself to the Holy Father, and declared himself ready 
I to give up all his pretensions to the throne of Portugal, 
provided he had some compensation in Italy, either the 
Duchy of Milan or the States in the kingdom of Naples.* 
Prom Madrid, however, no answer had been vouchsafed. 
[ He had implored his Catholic Majesty to ask the King 
I of France for a harbour of refuge. This advice had met 
L with a similar fate. Many other grievances were added 
[■ to these, and Olivares had some trouble in facing the 
k.storm. He recommended his King to write himself to 
1 Sixtua, to insist on the payment of the stipulated sums, 
ii to show a change in his politics towards him, and to 
I threaten him with his resentment. Then, as if alarmed 
I. at this advice, which had been given in a hasty hour, 
he wrote four days after to beg that the King ' would 
satbfy the Pope in secondary matters, show him respect 
, and affection, but be firm as regards matters of primary 
I importance. He did not despair of bringing him back 
Jto just views, except in money matters, and except also 
I'in all that ho has told the King, and whicli he must in 
I truth keep to, of the irascible character of the Pope 
land his want of good faith.' 

The facts advanced by Olivares were correct, but 
Ithe judgment he formed respecting them was the result 
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of passion, and is not therefore trustworthy. It is true 
that Sixtus V. did not wish for a universal monarchy 
under Philip EC., any more than under any other sove- 
reign. He never disguised his opinion on the subject, 
but even expressed it too loudly and too often, for he 
had the failing of speaking too much. * Great Christian 
princes,' he said, during one of his numerous conversa- 
tions with the Venetian envoy,^ ' require a counterpoise ; 
for if one prevails, the others run the risk of giving in 
in many things which he may ask for.' This was not 
a reason for accusing Sixtus of want of faith. It is 
true that he did not like to part with the money he 
had economised, nor to place it in hands that could not 
deal with it, nor to spend it uselessly, as he foresaw that 
it would be spent if he agreed to fresh armaments in 
Spain. From the first he saw — and his insight was 
always good — the whole extent of the disaster of the 
Armada, the fall of the Spanish monarchy, and the 
little hope there was of seeing the infirm King again 
take the lead in the great struggles against the enemies 
of religion. 

The complaints of Olivares against his irascible 
temper are more just. Whenever, with a frown on his 
countenance, he quietly left his seat and canopy, and 
began to pace the room, followed by his unfortunate 
visitor, on whom he imposed silence, and whom he 
overwhelmed with good and bad, but more often 
good argiunents, then, indeed, he was terrible. His 
voice was heard in the antechamber. His secret 

^ Gritti to the Doge, December 7, 1688, 
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cameriere, Monsignor Sangaletto— that faithful but 
indiscreet friend of Frk Felice — remained at the door 
of his room, his ear to the keyhole, trembling with 
emotion, curiosity, and fear, but reassured, how- 
ever, knowing as he did that the calm would soon 
follow the tempest. No one could resist the old man. 
No one dared hold out against him, except, perhaps, 
and only to a certain degree. Cardinal de' Medici, who 
knew that he was heir-presumptive to a throne, and 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, who was supported by his cha- 
racter : he was born in Gascony. Of all who came 
near him, OUvarfes was the only one who had never 
given way before the Pope's wrath. 

The Recriminations of the ambassador had little 
influence over the mind, or rather the conduct, of his 
master. Ever reserved and silent, Philip never be- 
trayed his temper, but allowed his representatives the 
odious privilege of waging war against the Pontiff, to 
whom he personally always showed all the submission 
of a deferential son of the Church. Sixtus, on the 
other hand, always prayed that the precious Ufe of 
Phihp might be spared.^ But the failure of the expedi- 
tion against England altered for ever the relations wliich 
had existed between them. 

Everyone understood how important would be the 
results of the disaster. Elizabeth affected to be modest, 
Philip to be proud. * Deus flavit et dissipati sunt ' — 
such is the motto on the Enghsh medal which was 
struck in commemoration of the victory. * I sent my 

' Alberto Badoer to the Dogo, June 3, 1589. 
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fleet against men, and not against the elements,' ^ said 
Philip. Both victor and vanquished attributed the 
result of the event to Providence. Sixtus attributed it 
to man: to the courage of the woman whom he 
admired, while he hated her ; to the want of resolution 
and of practical sense m PhiUp, who henceforth fell in 
his opinion. 

^ 'To la mandaba contra lo6 hombres, no contra los yientoe y hnra- 
canet.' 
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EELATIONS OP THE POPE WITH THE VENETIAN EEPPBLIC 
ASD OTHER ITALIAN STATES. 

The state of Italy gave gi-eat anxiety to Sixtus V. 
Peace reigned, but it was a precarious peace. Second- 
ary, and even petty, interests engrossed the attention 
of the several princes, produced an uncomfortable 
feeling, encouraged intrigue, and opened a field for 
foreigners to satisfy their ambition. The great sove- 
reigns were then otherwise engaged. They had neither 
leisure nor time to pay attention to the affairs of the 
Peninsula, which had always been the object of their 
desire. Eodolph II., who was the least ambitious of the 
then reigning sovereigns, was paralysed in hia action 
by the consequences of the Reformation, by the state of 
Germany and of his hereditary dominions. Henry HI, 
was engaged with the League and the Huguenots. 
Philip n. had the wars of England and Flanders on his 
hands. The Sultan was at war with Persia. In order, 
therefore,'to obtain her independence, the moment was 
a favourable one for Italy. To confirm that tempo- 
rary peace, it was necessary to profit by circumstances, 
to create an Itahan policy, to form a centre by uniting 
Venice and Florence, and to make them both cluster 
round Bome. As has been seen, Sistus was in close 
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intimacy with the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. At Venice 
he had left a bad name as an Inquisitor, and when there 
he had been somewhat harshly treated. He had to 
efface the memory of the one, and himself to forget the 
latter. He set to work. A lucky circumstance helped him. 
The ambassador of the Eepublic, who enjoyed among 
the poUticians of his country a great reputation, and 
had the confidence of the Senate, being similarly dis- 
posed to the Pope, forestalled the wishes of the Pontiff. 
Lorenzo PriuU was born in 1538, had studied at 
Padua, gone rapidly through all the careers which it was 
necessary for a patrician to follow, and obtained high 
positions at an age when he was comparatively young. 
At the time of the league against the Turks, he was 
ambassador at Madrid. He next resided in the same 
capacity at the Courts of Gregory XTTT. and of Sixtus V. 
He became afterwards Patriarch of Aquila, was made 
a cardinal by Clement VIH., and died in 1600, 
much regretted and esteemed by his countrymen. It 
was chiefly to his embassies in Madrid and in Bome 
that he owed his great reputation. These high fimc- 
tions were not much sought after. The Senate was 
even at times in diflSculty to find men who would 
undertake them. The salary was insuflicient, the 
duties onerous, and the transactions of such a nature 
as often to excite private hatreds, or give rise to the 
suspicions of the Senate. Diplomatic agents were 
expressly forbidden to receive any presents, and the 
Government of Venice, who in this respect, as in many 
others, anticipated the following century, took care that 
the prohibition should be strictly enforced. The am- 
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hassadors were elected by the Senate, and if those wlio 
were chosen to fill such posts were anxious to avoid 
the honour, they were liable to considerable fines, 
which were determined by law.' To be named am- 
bassador, it was necessarj' to have an acknowledged 
capacity to fill the post, to enjoy public credit, and to 
possess some fortune. In other words, it was necessary 
to be an important personage. The representatives of 
the Hepublic all satisfied these conditions, and therein 
lies the secret of their constant successes and often 
brilliant victories at the time which now engages our 
attention. Priuli in a very few days won the confi- 
dence and friendsliip of Sistus V. The past was soon 
forgotten, and the relations between the two States 
were all that could be wished. 

When the new Nuncio, the Archbishop of Capua, 
presented Iiis letters of credence to the Senate, he made 
a speech which did not resemble the ordinary reticent 
and prudent official discourses. ' If His Iloliness Sixtus 
the Fifth,' said he, ' most illustrious signori, could have 

■ la 1580 fta uialiBBeador'eitraordiaary wm iifuned to Kome, uid 
M umial elected to the pOHt. Tlib flenate IJxcd bia aalnry at 800 
gold ducats a moath, without the obUgatioD of accoiuituj)!^ for its ex- 
penditure : 300 dutats more were allowed for horses and atflbling; the 
ducat being worth lire and 4 grossi. The secretaty receiTed once for 
all 100 ducats ae a donatioo. Should tlie aiDbaagador not set out for his 
poat before sit days were over, he had to pay a forfeit of 1,000 ducats : 
if he refused the embaasy allogether, be wa* liable to the penalties pre- 
ecribed by law.— The Doge to Badoer, October 11, 1589,— The Pope'a 
a )e«8 well paid than the Venetian UDibaasadora, but they 
tutborised to receive presants from those sovereign princes at wboee 
Courts they resided. Till the year 1^08 all the expeases of the IIoniaD 
Nuncio in Madrid were paid by the Court of Spain. The Kuncio at the 
' Court of Rodolph received 330 acudi; at Venice, which was the dearest 
I faiwn in Europe, -'TO acudi ; in Irfavoy 116 ; in Tuscany 17 ; in Germany 
I 116 and ISO i in Poland L'30,—7'ewr«/'o/fti«*. 
VOL. I C C 
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expressed himself what he feels, you might yourselves 
have noticed in his words, in his countenance, in his 
gestm'es, how real is the paternal love which he enter- 
tains for you, how true are the wishes he forms for the 
greatness of your country, for the prosperity and 
splendour of the Republic. The Pontiff will never 
cease, either to give you proofs of his fiiendship, or to 
call down upon you the blessings of heaven. It is 
with extreme pain, as well as parental anxiety, that he 
sees you surrounded by powerful enemies; and that 
you may defend yourselves against the incursions of the 
barbarians, against the hostiHties of the infidel, he offers 
you the treasures of the Church, the revenues of the 
Holy See, and even his own life. He expects from you 
in return a filial love of, and ardent zeal for, the 
Catholic religion, which must never be judged accord- 
ing to the measure of State reasons, but must be 
received with a right spirit and an entire faith, for it 
never varies, and neither events nor the will of man 
can change it. It is owing to its obedience to the Holy 
See, to the observance of the sacred canons, that 
this illustrious Eepublic is indebted for having risen 
out of nothing into grandeur, power, and celebrity. 
It is by its union with the Holy See that it will con- 
solidate, not only its own tranquillity at home, but also 
its prestige in Italy.' 

To this speech, which was remarkable as exposing, 
under commonplace observations, the whole of tlie 
Italian programme of the Pope, the Doge replied : ' For 
centuries the Eepublic has never had so much cause for 
rejoicing at the good understanding which at present 
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exists between it and the Holy See. Under Gregory 
it never was met except by refusals and prejudices. 
Now it only has cause for rejoicing.' This was not an 
exchange of compliments, but of just appreciation and 
tnie sentiments, seldom found on similar occasions. 

Acts follow words. The Doge observed to the 
Roman representative that he had been received with 
unusual honours. The Pope in return gave the most 
flattering reception to the embassy that went to con- 
gratulate him on his accession.^ The latter was 
composed of statesmen of high rank, and each bearing 
a great name. One of them, Leonardo Donato, had 
represented the Eepublic at the Court of Gregory XIII. 
The others were Marcantonio Barbaro, Giacomo Fos- 
carini, and Marino Groniani. They brought for the 
grand-nephews of the Pope, Alexandro Montalto and 
Michel Peretti, titles of Venetian noblemen. Sixtus V. 
had recommended the Roman barons and prelates to 
escort the ambassadors on the occasion of their solemn 
entrance, which took place with extraordinary pomp. 
Michel Peretti went to meet them, and introduced them 
in the Sala Regia, where they were received most 
graciously in public audience. Donato made the cus- 
tomary speech, and moved the Pope to tears. These 
Sixtus could shed easily, but was not accustomed to 
shed in public. Everyone was astonished, and the 
diplomatic body, wlio were curious to know the cause 
of this emotion, were unsuccessful in their endeavours 
to hide the anxiety which this growing intimacy with 

' October, 1585. The four AmlMaBadors-ExtraordiDary aud Lorenxo 
Priuli to the Doge, October 12, October 10, October 26, ISSo. 

c c 2 
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Venice awakened in them. During their short stay in 
Eome, the Ambassadors-Extraordinary, accompanied 
on every occasion by Lorenzo Priuli, were several times 
admitted to an audience of the Pope. They had 
pleased him from the first, by congratulating him 
on the security which travellers now enjoyed upon the 
roads on which lately they could not travel without 
danger of losing their hves. Tliis was flattering a 
weakness of the Pope, who was not only proud of having 
got rid of the banditti, but was also flattered by the 
comparison with his predecessor. Italy and Turkey, 
the vulnerable part in the Venetian policy, were then 
spoken of. They feared that the irascible Pontiff would 
induce them to adopt an aggressive policy towards 
their terrible neighbours. He reassured them on this 
score. ' We do not wish,' he said, ' that the Kepublic 
should compromise itself. We know that it must act 
cautiously with the Sultan; that it has not forces 
enough to fight him alone and unaided, and that he 
leaves us alone for the present because he is occupied 
elsewhere, but that he will do us a deal of harm as 
soon as his hands afe fi'ee of Persia. What you require 
is, to profit by the time which he gives you to prepare 
yourselves, and to wait until I am ready. The EepubHc 
is therefore right not to open hostilities at the risk of 
being afterwards abandoned by the other Christian 
princes, who, alas ! think only of satisfying their own 
ambition, and even worse than that. They really do 
not care if they lose one eye, provided they can tear 
out two of another. They mutually prevent each other 
from doing good, and allow the common enemy to 
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f.rufit by their dissensions. Let the EepubUc be care- 
ful, therefore, not to come to open warfare witli Turkey, 
but let it co-operate with us secretly, well and good, aud 
wait until the other Christian princes are well bound to 
the cause. Then only must it join. This was always the 
opinion we held when cardinal, but which, as we were 
new in the office, was not listened to. All we ask of 
the Republic is to be prudent. Its captains at sea are 
often guihy of violent acts against the Mussulmans ; 
let tlie Republic give Turkey the satisfaction of punish- 
ing those pirates, but not too severely. This is what 
in our time, when we were in Venice, those good old 
senators used to do, who, whenever a case of the 
kind occurred, gave out that they would punish the 
criminal, but wlio never were harsh upon their own 
people, and took care not to give the Turk the satis- 
faction of beheading a Christian.' 

Then, talking of the affairs of Italy, he recommended 

I them to visit Florence,aud to effect a good understanding 
with the Grand-Duke. ' It is in your interest,' he said, 
'that you should be in ^ood relations with him, for he 
is a great prince in Italy, aud has the Republic in high 
esteem, as indeed his marriage has proved. lie could 
choose a wife wherever he pleased, in Italy or else- 
where, but lie preferred marrying a Venetian lady and 
I daughter of the Republic' We desire, also, to live 
in good harmony with Savoy, Mantua, Ferrara, and 
Florence. We hope that all the princes of Italy will hve 

L in good harmony with each other, not for the purpose 



' Bionca Capello \ 
spublic on the occae 
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of a league, for we wish to oflfend nobody, but because, if 
we live iu such good understanding, no one will dare 
molest us, but aU, on the contrary, will have a great 
respect for Italy, and we shall all enjoy the most perfect 
tranquillity. We hope that the llepubUc will be more 
careful to keep its affairs secret. All that it does is 
known. Our agents send us wliole sheets full of 
reports of the deliberations of the Government It is 
the truth. We tell it you because we like the Eepublic ; 
but we do not Uke that all we say to you confidentially, 
through your ambassador, should be known at once by 
all the other princes, who then at once suppose that we 
have a great partiality for the Eepublic, which we love, 
it is true, but iu favour of which we should not do 
anything displeasing to Spain or to other sovereigns.' 

This want of secrecy, which made the Venetian 
envoys despair (and they complained even more than 
did the Pope), often gave rise on the part of Sixtus V. 
to amicable remonstrances. ' Your gentlemen,' he said, 
' know everything that takes place in the Senate, and 
go and report the secrets of the State in public places 
and in certain churches. They are not like the gentle- 
men of other countries. They are almost princes. 
Their words carry weight ; they ought, therefore, to 
act as princes — they ought to be silent.'^ 

The Ambassadors-Extraordinary, much pleased also 
with the result of other matters upon which they had 
had' to treat, left Rome with the best impressions, 
having themselves produced tlie same upon others. 
The customary banquet at the Palace San Marco had 

1 Badoer to the Doge, 1589. 
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been magnificent. Tlie four cardinal-princes, Fariieae, 
B'Eete. Gonzaga, and Medici, the Venetian Cardinals 
Castagna and Fachinetti, both formerly nundos, had 
been invited. The little Cardinal Montalto had not 
been forgotten, nor had his brother Michel, for whom 
the Pope showed so much tenderness.' Tlie Eoman 
public, then, as now, jealous of being honoured by the 
pomp which foreign ambassadors display in their re- 
ceptions, and liking to revenge itself by sarcasm when- 
ever the luxury of the entertainment had not corae up 
to its expectations, admired the splendour of the four 
ambassadors of the Eepublic, The Pope himself 
was not insensible to this display, when he calculated 
how much it cost them to do hira honour. Not- 
withstanding the simplicity of his habits, the Pope liked 
oEScial pomp. Cardinal d'Este was wont to reproach 
him with this taste. ' He was,' he said to Villeroy, 
* a pope envious of such vain glory and Incense, 
which wore much esteemed by him.'* He created the 
ambassadors Knights of Holy Church, and knighted 
them himself in the Sala Coatantina. Two of them, 
who were already knights, had some scruplcM (it was 

I the sixteenth century) as to whether they should accept 
Buch an honour; but the Pope removed the difficulty 
by saying that the two dignities did not destroy one 

' another, and that, besides, the dignity of Knight of the 
Church was as superior to the other orders as the 
authority of the Pope was to that of other princes. On 
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' Cardinal d'Este to VUleroy, March 10, lo8a 
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both sides these good feelings were appreciated. Sixtus 
had sometimes recourse to the intervention of non- 
official people, either to maintain the Government of 
Venice in its amicable disposition towards the Holy- 
See, or to drive away the causes which might have 
brought on a coolness. These causes were easily 
furnished by the Pope's irascible temper and jfreedom 
of expression, as well as by the attitude of the Nuncio 
at Venice, wbo tried, more than was prudent, to adopt 
the tone of his master. Cardinal Comaro was then 
wont to interfere, in order to calm the susceptibilities 
of the RepubUc. ' The Pope,' he used to say, ' is of an 
impressionable nature, but has a kind heart, as is often 
the case with hasty tempers. He likes the Venetians. 
They are children, he had said ; they want toys ; they 
shall have them. In small things we Avill easily satisfy 
them by giving them concessions, bishoprics, livings, 
churches, in order to prove to the world how much we 
care for them.' Then came the grievances : how little 
r^axd was shown at Venice for the Inquisition and 
the religious orders ; how the secrets of the State 
were divulged ; what excesses were committed by the 
Capelletti ; the Albanian ' gendarmerie ; ' the robbery of 
his messengers' effects ; ^ but, on the whole, there was 
nothing wanting in the good understanding between 
them. The Republic gave a signal proof of its respect 
for Sixtus V. in presenting him with a palace at 
Venice, to buy which the Senate had paid 20,000 or 
25,000 ducats, and which was destined as a residence 
for the Nuncio. 

The mission of Lorenzo Priuli came to an end 

» Mfty 22, 1680 ; June 24, 1588. 
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i one year after the election of Sixtus. Giovanni Gritti 
I replaced him during the three subsequent years. He 
1 was not of so high an order of intellect, but had some 
valuable qualities. The same may be said, and more, 
1 of bis successor Alberto Badoer, who was still ambas- 
[ flador at the time that the Pope died. 

The ambassadors used to see His Holiness once a 
week. He was wont to converse with them for hours, 
and they sent the Doge the substance of their conversa- 
tions, often even the very words of the FontifT, who in 
I preference to the others hked to open himself to them 
I and to indulge his uncontrollable desire to speak. The 
affairs of Italy took up the greater part of his conversa- 
tions. He was for ever recurring to them. With no less 
frankness, though with less effusion, he was wont to 
speak upon the subject with the other ambassadors ; but 
1 his language was invariably the same. ' Confederacies 
\ are odious to us,' he once said to Giovanni Gritti ; ' 
*the only league we can be brought to conclude is 
I this : if a prince wages war against the Turks, we 
will help him ; if another does the same against the 
heretics, we will likewise help him : but leagues 
I between several princes we have never approved of.' 
f The whole of his policy Ues therein. ' What profit did 
you derive from your league in '37 with Pope Paul IIL 
and Charles V. ? It lost you the Morea and a great 
portion of Dalmatia. With half the expenses of the 
war, the Republic might have settled matters with 
[ Turkey and not lost an inch of ground. When we, in 
I '69, were in Venice, you were fortiiying the island of 
jCyprus, and the good Franciscan Fathers, who were 

' GioTflDQi Gritti, October 15, 1588. 
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wise men, said to me, " The Republic is buying war with 
Turkey." ' Whenever it was rumoured that the Venetians 
were negotiating some confederation, the Pope always 
hastened to deny it. When he learnt that the Republic 
had gone too far in Eiu'opean pohtics, he reprimanded 
it strongly. ' We hear on all sides/ he told Gritti, 
' that Venice is jealous of the greatness of Spain, that 
she is not rendering her good service, and that, on the 
plea of wishing for peace, she favours the King of 
France and promotes a war in Italy. Let the French 
come ! If it is to attack Spain, Spain will defend 
herself: if it is against Italy, thank God we are strong 
enough to receive them. We think that the Republic 
would do well not to meddle with other people's 
affairs, but look to her own, and keep her men and 
her money for her own requirements.' * ' We are asked 
to join a confederation of Italian princes, to defend 
ourselves against the foreigner. We shall do notliing 
of the sort, for that would suflSce to bring on, instead 
of repelling, a war on Italian ground.' It was only 
towards the end of his pontificate, that, alarmed by 
Count Olivares, who threatened him with a war vnth 
Spain,* he suggested to the Venetian envoy the idea of 
an Italian confederation, an idea thoroughly contrary 
to the principles which had constantly guided his policy. 
Apart from this moment of weakness, Sixtus V. never 
gave up his fundamental principle of opposition to any 
system of coalition in the Italian States.' 

' Gritti to the Doge, February 4, 1680. 

' Nicolini to the Grand-Duke, March 2, 1500. Alberto Badoer to the 
Doge, February 24, 1680. 
* The Doge to Badoer, October 7 and October 22, 1588. 
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During the whole of his reign, he never wearied 
in his endeavour to estabhsh good relations between 
Florence and Venice, between Venice and Ferrara, 
between Ferrara and Mantua, between Venice and the 
Order of Malta. His object was to consolidate peace 
among the Italian pi"inces, to keep within bounds their 
local ambition, to bring them more together, not for 
any purpose, but for the sake of the common attitude 
they might e*-entually take ; to render them all suffi- 
ciently powerful to couuterbalauce, under his supreme 
direction, the preponderance iu Italy, not in Europe, of 
Spain one day, of France another, or of tlie Emperor, 
should the German branch of the Hapsburgs supplant 
that of Spain at the death of Phihp 11., which he be- 
lieved to be near. The maintenance of the territorial 
status quo formed the basis of hia essentially conservative 
and pacific policy, while he was anxious to preserve as 
much as possible ' tlie iudepeudeuce of Italy, that is to 
say, of part of it, since one-third of Italy belonged to 
the Crown of Spain. That Sistus V. ever tliouglit of 
conquering territory, or of going to war with Phihp 11., 
or of reraodelhug the map of Italy, is altogether 
untrue." Ilis fighting ]jropensitiea were all for a war 
against the Turks, tlie Huguenots, the euemies of the 
Church ; but uot against the sovereign who was its 
most devoted and most powerful protector. 



' Several ftutlinrs have supposed Itmt Si«tus V. had niubitioua pro- 

I jeotn, which he.wiahed tn realige with the help of the Qrand-Duku of 

Tuscany. I have seea niFUiy official documuots, and a. sertea of the 

Pope's lettera to the Orand-i>uke, ftnd have found oothing that could 

justify tixiih a supposition. 

' LorBQio I'tiuli to the Vuge, Ot'tobei R, 16dC, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SIXTUS V. AND THE DUKEDOM OF SAVOY. 

Charles Emmanuel, of Savoy, the son of t|ie celebrated 
Emmanuel Fhilibert, had fix>m the time of his accession 
gained the affection of the Pope. On the occasion of 
his dispute with the Duke of Mantua respecting Mont- 
ferrat, he wrote to Sixtus, that he would always r^ulate 
his conduct according to his advice and commands. 

This young prince had just celebrated his marriage 
with the Infanta Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Philip n., at Saragossa, where the Coiut of Spain was 
then residing. The Italian princes took umbrage at 
this, and in Paris such an alliance between the Catholic 
King and the sovereign who was master of the Alpine 
passes, was not looked upon with pleasure. Every eye 
was fixed on the old city of Aragon, which was then 
resplendent with all the great but dull magnificence of 
Philip, gay with popular filtes, and filled with strangers 
whom curiosity and Court duties had brought within 
its walls. Europe followed anxiously the celebration of 
a marriage which foreboded important results, and an 
increase of Spanish influence in Italy, perhaps even 
fresh imdertakings either against Switzerland or in the 
direction of France. On this account the nuptials of 
Charles Emmanuel possess an historic interest. 
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On Sunday, March 10, 1585,' the Duke of Savoy was 
to make his entry into Saragossa. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon the King went to meet him. Don Diego 
of Cordova had been commissioned to measure the 
exact distance of 400 paces, and to mark the spot 
■wheie the interview was to take place. It took place 
near the Monastery of the Franciscans called the * Jesii.' 
The King was accompanied by the whole of his Court 
and by the nobility of the town. Among the Spanish 
grandees, the High Admiral, Duke Pastrana, the Prince 
of Ascoli, Marshal Denia (Boija), Don Eodrigo de 
Mendoza, Don Alonzo de Leyva, Count of Valentia, 
Count Cienfuegos and his brothers Don Francisco and 
Don Diego, were remarkable for their costly and elegant 
accoutrements. When the place of rendezvous had 
been reached, the Dukes of Albuquerque and Medina 
Cell, the Constable of Navarre, Marshal Aguilar, Prince 
Arsoli, the High Admiral, and other grandees, their 
heads covered with the cap, took then- seats rouud tlie 
Sovereign. At forty paces off, and to the right of the 
King, the tilled gentlemen,' with their ca])s in their 
hands, togetlier with the Spanish guard, formed a large 
square. The German guard and the archers surrounded 
the person of the King. More than an hour had passed 
in waiting, when the Duke and his suite appeared. 
The carrying away of a bridge by a torrent, as often 
happens in Spain, had stopped his progress. He was 
preceded by a hundred postihons on horseback, each 
blowing a horn. In the midst of this noise — which 
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was thought rather fine — everyone alighted. Charles 
Emmanuel advanced, and, kneeling, requested pei> 
mission to kiss the King's hand ; but Philip made him 
get up, and embraced him. A long discussion, as to 
who should show most politeness, ensued. The King 
insisted on his future son-in-law taking his right, but 
the latter persistently refused. As they were returning 
to Saragossa, he often stopped his horse, not wishing 
to go before his father-in-law, who did the same, so 
that the palace was not reached before sunset. By way 
of an exception, the King seemed lively and pleased. 
He called his son-in-law first * Duke,' then ' My son,' 
and the conversation never tarried on the way. As they 
were about to alight from their horses another amiable 
contest occurred, as the Duke refused to take prece- 
dence of the King. 

In the evening, the nuptials took place, in the great 
hall of the castle. Cardinal Granvella married the 
couple, in the presence of all the Court. The Nimcio 
and the Venetian ambassador, Gradenigo, were present 
as witnesses. On a platform, upon which a gold carpet 
had been spread, were to be seen all the presents of 
the bride — jewels and pearls valued at 50,000 ducats. 
When the ceremony was over, the Cardinal of Seville, 
the Archbishop of Saragossa, the ladies, each accom- 
panied by her ' gallant,' came to kiss hands, and passed 
before the King — ^who was standing all the while — ^the 
Prince of Asturias, and the Infantas. Philip 11. wore 
the simple and sombre dress which has been repro- 
duced in so many engravings, as well as in the cele- 
brated picture of him in the gallery at Madrid — a 
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doublet of black cloth, a cloak of the same colour, 
trimmed with rare fiirs. The Infantas wore gowns of 
white and silver. A single diamond of enormous size 
fixed to the body of the bride's gown attracted the atten- 
tion of everyb<xly. The bridegroom had adopted the 
same colour, except his cloak, which was of black velvet 
All the costumes, except that of Philip, were resplendent 
with pearls and precious stones. A ball ended the day. 
During the dancing, the King was seated on a raised 
platform, under a canopy, haviug on his right the future 
Duchess of Savoy and her affianced husband, on his left 
the Infanta Isabella and the heir-presumptive, seated on 
stools. The assembly was composed of all the ladies, 
the grandees, and other notables and equerries in 
waiting, as well as the suite of the Duke. At the 
request of the King, six ladies danced a minuet, which 
had great success. Towai'ds the end of the ball, which 
lasted two liours, the Infanta Isabella danced with her 
young brother, and the Infanta Catherine with the 
I Duke of Savoy. When they had done they returned 
' to the platform, and the King got up. It was the 
I signal for depaiture ; evorj'one left, and the princes 
and princesses had supper each alone in their apart- 
I ments. 

The following day, March 11, the marriage was per- 
formed in the Cathedral. The King, clad in black ' 
' even on that day, but dressed with studied elegance, 
I went lo the church with the Infantas, the hereditary 
I Prince, and the Duke of Savoy, all of whom were in 

' Vostilo di nero molto polito.' Philip II. wi^a eiCcasivaly clean. 
La speck waa sufficient to produce phj'sicul pain. 
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pink, with gold embroideries. His Majesty was pre- 
ceded by Cardinal Granvella and the Cardinal of Seville, 
by the Nuncio, the Venetian Envoy, and the whole 
Court. The archbishop received them at the entrance 
of the church. The marriage took place in the prin- 
cipal chapel, Philip being his son-in-law's witness, and 
Donna Isabella that of her sister. The procession 
returned to the palace in the order in which it came, 
and to the sound of music, and in the midst of the 
enthusiastic acclamations of the people. A sumptuous 
repast was afterwards served by twenty-four knights 
in the big room. At seven dancing commenced. The 
order of the evening was the same as on the pre- 
ceding night. It was remarked that the Duke was 
most attentive to his young bride, who sat by his side, 
was very silent, and kept her head turned a little the 
other way. When the ball was nearly over, the 
Infantas left the platform, and danced, very gracefully, 
'the high and the low step.' While the princesses 
danced, the King, with his cap in his hand, was 
standing on the platform. Wlien the Court retired, a 
herald announced that Don Juan of Eodaxi was ready 
to fight anyone who would accept a combat with him, 
in the name of the town of Saragossa, and was pre- 
pared to break four spears in that cause. 

The young Duke profited by his stay with Philip 
to ingratiate himself with him. He adopted all the 
seriousness of Spanish ways, and treated his follow- 
ers, who were accustomed to the familiar manners 
of their country, with a stiffness which offended them. 
The grandees of Spain, though pohte, in order to 
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please the King, saw with a jealous eye the distin- 
guished welcome which Philip bad given to the Duke. 
When the latter left for his States, he was completely 
Spanish, and it was no longer doubted that, with the 
help of his ambassador. Baron Sfrondrati, Philip hence- 
forth would reign at Turin, as he did at Milan and at 
Naples.' 

Immediately on his return, Charles Emmanuel con- 
ceived the idea of an expedition against Geneva. That 
town was then the rendezvous of the Protestant 
refugees, and one of the great centres of the Keforma- 
tion. The Duke caused the Pope to be informed of 
the risk to which religion was exposed in his Statea, 
•which were open to the invasion of the heretirs, and 
how urgent it was to oppose a barrier against the evil, 
and even to root it out. Nothing was easier. He was 
already in communication with agents in that town. 
The guardian of one of tlie gates had been bribed. 
Switzerlfuid, divided as it was by religious strife, was 
not in a position to come to the rescue of Geneva. 
The Catholic Cantons would not lend their assistance. 
France was in the same position. His father-in-law 
approved of the undertaking, and the Pope's co-opera- 
tion would ensure success. 

However peacefiil had been the designs of Sixtus V. 
as regards Italy, he seized with eagerness the fine 
opportunity which was thus offered him of drawing the 
Bword, at the very outset of hia reign, in the cause of 
religion. Such a campaign, on a small scale, pleased 
him, until his treasures, whicli were not yet conaider- 
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able, allowed him to execute designs of a greater 
importance, such as re-converting England, or breaking 
the power of the Sultan. He shared the views of 
the young Duke, who knew so well how to veil his 
ambitious designs under the pretence of anxiety for the 
maintenance of the faith in all its purity, and it was in 
vain that Monsignor Ottincllo, the Nuncio in Turin, 
called the attention of the Pope to the afterthoughts of 
Charles Emmanuel in this design. Sixtus was deter- 
mined to associate his name with this pious war, granted 
monetary help, levied soldiers in his own States, and 
gave the command of these troops to two renowned 
officers, Antonio Orsini and Count Sarno.^ He even 
asked that the expedition might be made in the name 
of the Holy See ; but this request was allowed to drop, 
because it did not please the Duke. Statesmen, 
aware of the state of Europe, regretted that the Pope, 
who was not yet acquainted with it, should engage • 
himself in an expedition which, according to them, 
could only end in a compromise.* 

Facts proved that they were right. In France, the 
news of what was going to take place gave rise to loud 
expostulations, which were communicated to Turin in 
unmeasured expressions of disapprobation, and to Bome 
in language which, while it was respectful, was never- 
theless peremptory. Sixtus V. thought it best to listen 
to this remonstrance, and to calm the natural suscep- 

^ He gave the Duke a letter of credit for 24,000 scudi, and levied 400 
horsemen and 2,000 infantry. He also authorised a levy of men in his 
States, in the name of the King of Spain. 

* Such was the Nuncio*8 opinion. Vincenzo Gradenigo to the Doge, 
Madrid, Feb. 22, 1586. 
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labilities of the Paris Cabinet. From the very first 
Cardinal d'Este spoke to the Pope on the subject. 
Seeing that they wlio were near his HoHness tried to 
bring him under the sole influence of PhiHp IT. — not an 

t unlikely hope on their part — the Cardinal suggested to 
Henry IH. that he should write to the Pope, and ask 
him to postpone the expedition against Geneva until 
the war against the French heretics was over, and 
give him to understand ' that at the present time a 
gathering of troops on his frontier would give rise to 
suspicions ; but that if once the Huguenots should be 
Iseaten, he might himself periiaps join in the war against 
flie heretics of Geneva.' ' 

The Pope tried to calm him. If Geneva were con- 
quered by the Duke, lie said, it would be given neither 
to Phihp nor to liis son-in-law. It would be constituted 
into an independent State, and placed under the suze- 
nunty of the bishop. These remarks had no effect in 
Paris, and the expedition had to be abandoned, Sixtus 
consoled himself by withdrawing the account he had 

I opened in favour of Charles Emmanuel, Later, the 
Duke resumed hostilities, occupied certain portions of 
the territory of Geneva, but could never penetrate into 
the town. He had no longer the help of the Pontifical 
i^reasury, and the Pope regretted — in fact denied — that 
he had ever engaged himself to take a part in the 
expedition. Thus ended the incident which at one time 
had seriously jeopardised the peace of Italy.' 



■ Catdinol d'Eate to ViUeroy, October 29, 1586. 
* Gritti to the Doge, October 29 nnd February 4, V 
S the Doge, April 4, 1607 ; August 12, 1588, 
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Tlie young Duke had vainly endeavoured to obtain 
the title of King of Sardinia. He hoped to receive 
that island from liis father-in-law, in exchange for some 
territory near the Milanese. But his Catholic Majesty, 
notwithstanding the pressing entreaties of his daughter, 
who found that the modest title of Duchess was 
unworthy of her position as an Infanta of Spain, 
peremptorily declined to have a hand in that transac- 
tion, fearing, apparently, that similar pretensions might 
be raised at Florence. 

Devoured by ambition, Charles Emmanuel then con- 
ceived another plan. Again he sought the assent and 
co-operation of the Pope. His ambassador in Eome 
had several interviews with the Pontiff. He was con- 
stantly seen at the Vatican. Sometimes lie had been 
caught on his way through a private door into tlie 
Pope's cabinet, and was supposed, therefore, to be 
negotiating some important matters. What was their 
object? How would all these secret audiences end? 
What was the purport of the incessant exchange of 
messages whicli was going on between Eome and 
Turin? People asked these questions, but the Pope 
and the ambassador were mysteriously silent. At last 
the secret was known. People learnt that, without the 
slightest provocation, and while at peace, the Duke of 
Savoy had, without any plausible motive, directed his 
forces, which it was believed were before Geneva, 
against the Marquisate of Saluzzo, which belonged to 
France.^ 

^ November, 1588. Alberto Badoer to the DogO; June 9^ 1590. 
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In Paris, as in the rest of Europe, the Duke of Guise 
was suspected of having been the instigator of that 
sudden attack. The suspicion was erroneous. The 
head of the League favoured the expedition secretly, 
but the initiative was that of Charles Emmanuel, who 
had prepared the attack, with the knowledge and 
approbation of the Pope.' The Duke had made bim 
believe that the Marquisate was full of Huguenots, that 
Savoy waa in danger of being overrun by heretics, that 
Henry IH. was not able to maintain the Catholic 
religion there, and that he would take that duty upon 
himself. 

The Holy Father shared these opinions, but made 
the Duke give him a written declaration, by which he 
undertook to restore that small State to the King of 
France, provided His Majesty should send a Cathohc to 
take possession of it. 

By a verbal announcement through his ambassador, 
Charles Emmanuel made known to Henr}- III., who 
was then at Blois, that he intended to occupy the 
fortified places of the Marquisate of Saluzzo, in order to 

' Tempesti tries to prove, from the correspondence 'which he haa 

publisbed, that Siitiie \. took no pul in the prepnratitina for this 

irsr, but merely Hpprored it. This is an error, for here are the Pope's 

own wordB to the Venetian envoy nome lime after; 'When the Uuke 

undertook the expedition ngninst Saluzmi, be did ao with our consent, 

intumuch tia be told us that the Mfirquigate of Saluz^io was dailj 

increaaiog id the number of its heretical inhabitants, iind that he bad 

the means of saving it Trom the poue««ioD of the Huguenots. We 

nplied that if matters stood in the light In which he had represented them 

us, he would do well to take posseBBiou of the Marquisate, and to 

Testore it to the King of France aa soon bb the latter sent a Catholic to 

I tAke charge of it The Uuke, bv n written en^mgement in our poaBeeuon, 

) liBB promised lo do this, but sini-e the capture of Saluizo we have never 

k counselled him to push further.' 
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shelter them against an attack of Marshal de Lesdi- 
gui^res, and thus to preserve them for the King. The 
next day a Frencli courier, whom he had detained for 
three days, arrived at Blois. His despatches brought 
the news that the invasion of the marquisate was an 
accomplished fact. The King was furious. He told 
the Cardinal Legate, Morosini,^ ' that never in his Hfe 
had he received news which vexed him more, not only 
on account of the insult offered to him by a cousin and 
intimate ally, and an inferior in position, but also by 
the loss of reputation and of territory,' adding that he 
was determined to avenge his outraged dignity, and 
that of his subjects. Before having recourse to arms, 
Henry HI. resolved to try what persuasion could do. 
Negotiations were begun, but without result, The 
King, who was deeply mortified, declared that he 
would rather die than submit to such an humiliation. 

When the States of Blois implored him to send 
an army against Savoy, he cried with joy. The truth 
then came out, and Sixtus V. was accused of having 
encouraged the Duke in this adventure. The Duke's 
indiscretion, and the language of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, who everywhere declared that their king highly 
disapproved the conduct of his son-in-law, seemed to 
justify this supposition. 

Philip n., anxious and displeased — ^for at that time 
he wanted to be at peace with Fmnce — thanked the 
Pope for the kindness he had shown to the husband of 
his daughter; but he begged of him to restrain the 

* Tempesti quotes extracts from the report of Cardinal Morofiini, of 
which the authenticity cannot be questioned. 
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aiubitiuii of the Duke, aiid not to let him run to hia 
ruin.' In Madrid opinious were divided in the councils 
of state.^ Some accused Venice and the Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany of favouring the French, because they 
wanted France to leave the passage by Saluzzo open to 
them. Others, on the contrary, raaiatained that, if the 
marquisate could not be occupied by Spanish troops, it 
was better to restore it to France, and thus to put an 
end to the envy of Europe ; that nothing could be 
worse tlian to leave it in the hands of the Duke of 
Savoy, for it would make him more difficult to be kept 
within bounds. But all praised the Pope for wishing 
to preserve Italy from the invasion of heresy. 

Thus reduced, threatened by France, blamed by 
Spain, and half condemned by Sixtua V., Charles 
Emmanuel published a declaration, or, as we might 
call it, a circular, which his rainiafers were instructed 
to communicate to the respective Courts to which they 
were accredited, and which gave an account of hia 
conduct which compromised the Pope greatly, His 
Holiness prohibited the publication of the document 
in Home, saying that such justifications were not worthy 
of princes. 

At Bloia the Legate tried his best to restrain the 
martial humour of the King. In Rome Sixtus had 
to discuss the matter with Pisany and Cardinal de 
Joyeuse, who had become Protector of France since 
the death of Cardinal d'Este, and even with his friend 



' The Pope himaelf gave thei-e details to the Venetian unbUMdor. 
\ AlberW Bsdoer to the Dope, Jiioe 0, 1500. 

* Lippomimo to the Doge, Madrid, Jftnuarj 7, 1586. 
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Gritti. He made the best defence he could; and, 
while he showed himself irritable and sarcastic with 
the French, he was gentle and confiding with the 
Venetian envoy. 

The French cardinal, on reporting his interview, 
gave the substance of this conversation : * ' We would 
wish,' said the Pope, ^ that the King did not take the 
Saluzzo affair so much to heart. It is unusual that so 
great a king should trouble himself so much about so 
little.' The Cardinal answered that there were no 
Catholics in France who would not fight for so just a 
cause. 'Yes,' rephed the Pope, in an ironical tone; 
* Marshal Montmorency will gladly fight against a rela- 
tive firom whom he expects support, and the Duke 
of Guise against the son-in-law of the King of Spain 1 
I don't know how the Duke of Guise stands with the 
King — I don't know that, when the Duke of Guise took 
Paris, the King of Spain gave him 4,000 scudi — I 
don't know whether now the Duke of Guise dances 
higher or lower than the King of Spain wishes it ! I 
have no nuncios ; and my mmcios inquire into nothing, 
and warn me of nothing ! ' 

In these days of excitement, when everybody foresaw 
a war with Italy, Gritti never approached the Pontiff 
without respectfully remonstrating with him on the 
part of the Government of Venice.* 

The Pope replied by the arguments already known 
to the reader. Without acknowledging as yet, as he 

* Cardinal de Joyeuse to Henry in., November 14, 1588. 

* Qritti to the Doge, October 25, 158a The Doge to Gritti, October 
7, October 22, November 12, 1688. 
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afterwards did, that he had advised the expedition, 
he stood on the defensive. * Lesdiguieres threatened 
the marquisate. If he invaded it with his heretics, 
the souls of its population would be lost. What an 
irreparable loss! Means must be taken to pro- 
vide against such an emergency. When Catholics 
enter a fortress they at the same time bring salvation 
with them/ For him one question was paramount in 
importance, nor did he drop that line of argument. 
* Saluz2o,' he added, * will be given back, if not to-day 
another day. The Very Christian King is wrong in 
going to war;^ he should trust the Duke, who is his 
relative, and also the son-in-law of the Catholic King, 
who, if necessary, would come to his rescue.* The 
ambassador then told him of the complaints which 
Henry III. had addressed to Venice through his diplo- 
matic agent there.* ' Thank the signori in my name,' 
said the Poi)e ; * but tell them that matters are not so 
serious as the French envoy puts them. All will be 
arranged ; do not let the signori trouble themselves so 
much about it. In all Italy, at Florence and at Venice, 
they say that the Government of the Republic envenoms 
the matter. Do not be afraid of writing to them on 
the subject. We believe that the Government of 
Venice wishes no harm, but, on the contrary, good to 
the King of France. The King's interest is to exter- 
minate heresy; this he should do, as we have told 
Cardinal de Joyeuse and the French ambassador, who 
daily come and weary us with requests. What does 

1 Gritti to the Doge, NoTember 12, 1588. 
« Ibid., November 10, l/iW. 
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the King intend to do, now that he is so indignant with 
the Duke of Savoy — send his armies against him ? But 
his kingdom is very well as it is ; everyone can do in 
it what he pleases — seize with impunity the wife and 
property of his neighbour. The kingdom is not anxious 
for a war. And, besides, what are the King's forces ? 
He has no more than two thousand infantry of his own. 
Formerly this was his excuse when he allowed the 
German cavalry (reiters ^) to retreat without punishing 
them. As for Guise, the King knows what to think of 
him, since he has told us so often that he was subsidised 
by Spain. Can he then believe that the King of Spain 
will go to war against Charles Emmanuel ? But, it will 
be said that the Very Christian King will have the help 
of the Huguenots. He ally himself to heretics ! We 
really do not see what he can do. Does he think that 
there is no one who would like to be King of France ? 
There are many who would care to reign over that 
country. But, supposing the Venetians and the Duke 
of Mantua, who offers to be general of the army, or 
that Florence — for there are no others — ^wish to help 
the King, would the Eepublic of Venice, which is 
suspected of being allied with the Turks, wage war at 
the request of France against the Duke of Savoy, son- 
in-law of the Catholic King ? What are the States of 
the Duke of Mantua — what strength, what finances 
can he dispose of? He lent 300,000 scudi to the 

' * Keiten ' (riders) were German cavalry troops which were pressed 
into the French service during the reign of Catherine of Medici. They 
disappeared in the sixteenth century. 
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King of Spain, and he would now attack that King's 
relative? Would Florence, surrounded as it is by 
Orbitello, Porto Ercole, and those other fortresses 
which belong to the King of Spain, dare to go against 
Savoy? Let the King of France get rid of the 
Huguenots, and he will resume his possession of the 
marquisate. The Duke then will not oppose him; 
and, if he does, we will ourselves oblige him to sur- 
render the marquisate, for, as Pope, we will not allow 
the property of another to be retained, and we will 
cause that which belongs to the King of France to be 
restored to him. Should he resist we can excommuni- 
cate him, lay an interdict upon him, and declare his States 
free to belong to whosoever will take possession of them. 
We have a good deal of money, we have soldiers at 
our command, and we will have the marquisate restored 
to the King. No one wishes more than we do that the 
kingdom of France may be preserved entire. The 
people of that country are as dear to us as our own. 
We must defend and govern them well. The abbeys, 
bishoprics, and ecclesiastical property of France belong 
to us ; and we care particularly also, as a temporal sove- 
reign ourselves, that there should not be on earth one 
prince only, but that each sovereign shall find a coun- 
terpoise in another. We have said thus much that you 
may repeat it to the signori. Let them consider the state 
of Italy, the discontented in the Milanese and in the 
kingdom of Naples, in Switzerland and in your own 
Republic. If the Huguenots were at Saluzzo they 
would call these to their help, which would be too 
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dangerous a thing to do ; but, as long as Saluzzo is in 
the hands of the Duke of Savoy, we are sure that the 
heretics will not be able to penetrate into Italy.' 

He was never tired of speaking in this sense ; and 
congratulated himself on finding that the King was 
getting calmer — that, at least, he was not acting, which 
was a great blessing. ' When a man is in a passion 
he does well,' he said, * to recite the alphabet once at 
least.'* 

His conversations with Gritti were endless. They 
were good opportimities for the Pope to satisfy his 
desire of speaking, and he seldom missed them. ' King 
Louis XTT.,' he said, on one occasion, * did great 
injury to the Holy See. He was punished for it by 
having no posterity. King Francis I., instead of obey- 
ing, as he should have done, the commands of the 
Church, tried to make her sign concordats ; Gk>d, for 
this reason, deprived him of the duchy of Milan, 
allowed him to be made a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy, and carried off his son, the Duke of Orleans, 
who had given great promise. In the same way, 
Henry 11. died miserably in a tournament, and none 
of his sons have had children. God punished him 
thus for his sins.' The ambassador observed, respect- 
fully, that if God sometimes punishes the faults of 
kings by visiting them with misfortune, calamities 
often serve, when it pleases Him to drive them away, 
to show His mercy. The Holy Father admitted that 
it is, in truth, a diflScult matter to sound God's 

* Gritti to the Doge, December 7, 1688. 
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designs with respect to man, and to discover wliethcr 
misfortunes are really a pmnshment or a means of 
glorifying God. 

The pressing demands of the French agents, of 
Gondi, who had been sent specially, of Joyeuse and 
of Pisany, * that obstinate man, who will not get out of 
the groove of his known arguments,' were particularly 
odious to him. ' For the last tliree months* they speak 
of war,' he said to Gritti, * and what have they done? 
Nothing. It was far better not to say anything. 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., Lautrec, King Francis, Guise, 
in the time of Paul IV., all came here at the head of 
an army. What did they do ? How many of their 
men returned to France ? Do they not know that Italy 
is the tomb of the French ? We do not fear the Duke 
of Satoy. Let the King send the Duke of Maine or 
the Duke of Guise, and Saluzzo will be at once handed 
over to them, whether by the Duke of Savoy or, if ho 
refused, by ourselves. Do we not see how matters are 
getting on out there .^ Dauphine, Languedoc, Guienne, 
Metz, and most of the other provinces are in the 
possession of the Huguenots. They only want Saluzzo 
to enable them to penetrate into Italy.' 

On another occasion, Pisany and the Duke's agent 
met in the Pope's anteroom. He called them both in, 
and requested the latter to write to the Duke in his 
name, saying that he should abstain from any further 
proceedings against the King of France. ^Let him 
beware,' he said, * of injuring a hair of the King. Let 
him confine himself to guarding Saluzzo, and pre- 

1 GriUi to the Doge, December 17, 1588. 
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venting the heretics from getting in.' The Duke's 
agent promised to write in this sense, as he had abready 
done; but Pisany said he might spare himself the 
trouble, as his master was not afraid that the Duke 
wished to deprive him of France. Whereupon the 
irascible envoy thought it prudent to retire hastily, 
but the Pope ran after him in a passion, and called 
out, * Let the King think well on it ! He would see 
whether the Duke would or would not make progress 
in France, the day we no longer kept back.* 

The Duke of Parma, who was still- in Flanders, 
remonstrated at Rome through his unde the cardinal. 
He was one of those most directly interested in the 
non-extension of the dukedom of Savoy. Old Famese 
overcame his repugnance to appear again before 
Sixtus v., went to the Vatican, and spoke to the Pope 
with all the frankness and freedom of a man who 
personally hopes and asks for nothing but peace. He 
said that it was not right to throw Henry IIL into 
the arms of the Huguenots ; that it was important, 
from the Roman point of view, that the kingdom of 
France should be preserved, that the French should 
have an entrance into Italy; and that this was a 
principle of the school which might be considered of 
the past, but to which he still belonged. He added 
a remark which shows that he knew France well 
' France,' he said, * is now torn inwardly by factions ; 
but let the common enemy attack her, and all parties 
will unite in defending the country against him.' He 
considered that it was ridiculous to talk so much of 
Lesdiguieres. He knew him of old. He was unim- 
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portant, and people were wrong to be afraid of him, 
Sixtus replied by complaints against the Venetians. 
• Holy Father,' answered the old man with a smile, 
' the Venetians respect religion, but they respect other 
things also ; their lordships govern the State according 
to political rules, and not according to those of the 
Inquisition.' ' 

The interminable affair of Saluzzo was still being dis- 
cussed, when the murder of the Guises filled Europe 
with horror, embittered the relations between Henry HI. 
and Philip II., and essentially modified the conduct 
and secret plans of the Court of Spain' with respect 
to many things besides the Saluzzo affair. As to the 
latter point, Phihp had concerted with the Duke of 
Guise, who, while appearing to goad Henry HI. on 
to a war, and affecting before the Legate feelings of 
hostility towards Charles Emmanuel, had secretly 
engaged himself to prevent the King of France from 
undertaking the war which he meditated for the 
recovery of the raarquisate. Lippomano, who was 
Venetian ambassador in Madrid, flattered himself that 
he had discovered the real views of the Catholic King. 
Saluzzo, the key to Italy, was to be taken from the 
French, but without going to war, through diplomatic 
means — through the Pope's intervention, with the help 
of the Duke of Guise, and e.specially with the help of 
those internal troubles which paralysed the Govern- 
ment of Henry HI. The death of the head of the 
I*^ue destroyed all these plans. 

' GritU to the Doge, December 10, IFiiia. 
' lippomano to the Dogo, Januvj 19, 1688. 
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Lippomano soon perceived it. The language of 
Ydiaquez became more imperative than it had been. 
He blamed the conduct of the Republic in somewhat 
harsh and significant words. *His Majesty/ said 
Ydiaquez, ' finds the present attitude of the Republic 
strange. Whence its suspicions as regards his Catholic 
Majesty ? By what right is he accused of wishing to 
disturb the peace of Italy ? Does the Eepublic wish 
Saluzzo to be open to the French ? Does it intend to 
call them into Italy against Spain ? Is it true that the 
Doge does not fear a French intervention, as is publicly 
said in the Senate, and in the public thoroughfares of 
Venice ? Is it to be wondered at that His Majesty and 
his advisers deeply resent such conduct ? ' The ambas- 
sador, who was much moved, requested an audience, 
which he could not obtain, as the King had the gout. 
At that time Philip was almost inaccessible. lippo- 
mano wrote to the Doge, and begged of him to spare 
the susceptibility of the powerful monarch. 

The latter, foreseeing a rupture with France, was 
resolved in future to take openly the part of his son-in- 
law. Philip had no longer then the same motives to 
spare the feelings of the French Court. The taking of 
Saluzzo was no longer a source of annoyance to him. 
He resolved even to profit by it. Meanwhile he pro- 
mised eventually his support to Charles Emmanuel, on 
the condition that Carmagnola, one of the fortresses of 
the marquisate, should be handed over to the Duke of 
Terranuova. The miu-der of the chiefs of the League 
had brought about this change in his views respecting 
Henry III. Foreseeing a war with France, he prepared 
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for it, whether he should accept or even provoke it, as 
circumstances might determine. From that moment 
the afiair of Saluzzo ceased to be more than an incident, 
and the diplomatic imbroglio which had alarmed the 
whole of Europe was soon forgotten in the midst of 
more serious preoccupations.^ 

* Salmio im the following oentoiy was definitiYely annexed to Pied- 
mont, in exchange for a portion of Savoy, which was ceded to France. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SLXTUS V. AND THE EMPIRE. 

The Emperor's embassy to congratulate the Pope 
arrived in Eome in the summer of 1586, and was com- 
posed of Count Daun of Zimbem, Dr. Curtius, and a 
numerous suite. Difficulties arising out of questions of 
etiquette, and the customary slowness of the Imperial 
chanceries, had occasioned the delay in departure fix)m 
Prague. Once on their way, however, they accelerated 
their journey as much as the indifferent postal service 
at that time, the deplorable state of the roads, and the 
extreme stoutness of the principal ambassador, would 
allow. In Florence, the embassy met with the most 
flattering welcome. At the request of Bodolph EC., 
Francis hastened to give Curtius the model of a 
machine which he used to cut diamonds. 

Daun and Curtius had, besides the complimentary 
portion of their mission, to treat with the Holy See about 
a matter to which the Emperor attached great impor- 
tance. It referred to the Vale of Tar,^ which was held 
by Count Claudio Landi in fief of the Empire, and 

1 Albert! to the Grand-Duke, 1686. Gerino to the Gmnd-Duke, 1586. 
Urbani to the Grand-Duke of Prague, 1586. Philip IL to Duke Alex- 
ander of Parma, 1590. 
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which the Duke of Parma, father of General Alexander 
Farnese, had confiscated, on the ground that he was 
Duke of Parraa and of Piaceiiza. 

High political considerations complicated the matter, 
which was not already very clear as a question of 
right. Prince Alexander Farnese, who was to succeed 
his father that year, was llien at the zenith of his glory. 
In Rome, as in Madrid, tiiere were a hundred reasons 
for humouring him. He was the general both of Phihp 
and of the Ciuirch. From his Citmp before Nouss, 
which he was about to take from the Protestants, he 
had written to the Pope to recommend this siege to his 
prayers. Both the Pope and the King of Spain inclined 
in his favour. Besides which, it was only a matter of 
secondary importance ; but it gave rise to anxiety, for 
at all times Italian questions have easily brought about 
European complications. 

Eodolph n., who vioa not easily moved, but who, 
once roused, was still less easily appeased, often per- 
plexed his ministers by his tenacity whenever an idea 
had taken possession of his mind. In the usurpation 
of a fief belonging to the Empire, he saw an outrage to 
his authority as well as to his person, and, counting 
on the intervention of Sistus V., instructed his ambas- 
sadors not to appear before him unless they could 
bring him a favourable reply. Daun and Curtius, 
therefore, set out on their journey, and were well 
received ; but the Holy Father's embarrassment was 
plain. 

Situated, as he was, between his sincere deference 
;he head of the House of Austria, and that which 
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he owed to Philip II. and his great General, Alexander 
Farnese, he vainly sought a solution in the law, and 
long hesitated before he took a decision. When, how- 
ever, the ambassadors insisted on his deciding, he gave 
them a farewell audience. 

He said he could not admit that the Church had 
any rights over the Vale of Tar, and that, if it had (of 
which he was not aware), he ceded those rights to the 
Emperor. His Majesty was undoubtedly obhged to 
protect the interests of Count Landi, his subject, just as 
the Holy See could not prevent the Duke of Parma, its 
vassal, putting forth his claim. The King of Spain 
oflfered to have the territory neutralised until the ques- 
tion of legality were decided. This proposition, added 
the Pope, which was dictated by the desire of His 
Catholic Majesty to preserve peace in Italy, met with 
his entire approbation. He ended by a peroration in 
honour of the Emperor, imploring him to associate his 
own views in the matter with those of his near relative 
the King of Spain. 

The envoys replied with dignity, and retired without 
endeavouring to disguise their anger. To calm them, 
Sixtus sent Cardinal Azzolino to them. The Pope, he 
told them, knew that the young Duke of Saxony and 
tlio Margrave of Brandenburg were endeavouring to 
ensure to tlie King of Denmark the succession to the 
Empire. He was sure that he could thwart this 
plan. To this piece of news, which was intended 
to console them, the ambassadors replied by a burst of 
laughter; and Curtius exclaimed that tliese were 
German matters, which concerned the Emperor ; that 
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the Emperor would see to them ; and that the Pope 
knew what to do if he wished to be agreeable to Hia 

(Majesty. 
Baron Khevenhiiller had no better success in Madrid, 
and Cardinal Granvella's losing his voice put a stop for 
a time to the conferences between the Courts of Prague 
and Madrid. 
Other events, of more importance, called for the 
attention of the Imperial Government. Nensa, a town 
situated opposite Cologne, had fallen into the hands of 
Truchaess, formerly Archbishop of Cologne, who had 
embraced the doctrines of Calvin. That town was 

I considered to be the key to Flanders. It was, there- 
fore, of the highest importance that it should be 
rescued from those who had taken possession of it, and 
who maintained themselves in it, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the new Archbishop of Cologne, Ernest, and 
hia brother William of Bavaria. Both these princes 
had applied to Rome for money aid, Sixtus replied 
by amiable words, and compared the House of Bavaria, 
which was faithful to Catholicism, though surrounded 
by heretics, to a rose blooming among thorns ; pro- 
mised his diplomatic intervention witli Eodolph, 
through Mousignor Sega, his former Nuncio at Madrid ; 
but was silent on the subject of money. To anyone 
who was acquainted with the state of feeling in Ger- 
many, with the susceptibilities and fears of the Pro- 
testant princes, and therefore with the troubles of 
Eodolph n., nothing could appear more inappropriate 
and dangerous at that moment than the appearance of a 
great Koraan personage. Supported, in the name of 
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the Emperor, by Cardinal Madruccio, the two dukes of 
Bavaria made> strong, but vain, representations. 

* The Archbishop of Cologne,' said the Pope to Qritti,^ 
* asks us for money. We refuse it because he has five 
bishoprics, but has not yet taken orders, and has not 
even asked us for the "pallium." How can we hope 
that matters will prosper if he behaves in this wise ? 
He must be contented with his archbishopric, give up 
the other bishoprics, become a priest, and live as a 
prelate ; then God and man will help him.' Finally, 
he sent a nuncio, but sent no money. 

With his usual clearsightedness he had understood 
that, like all German afiairs, this question of Neuss 
would be delayed until it positively injured the 
Cathohc cause. He appreciated also the strat^cal 
importance of that fortress. As long as it remained 
in the hands of the Calvinists, considering the state of 
things m France, the Spanish army of Prince Alexander 
was threatened in flank. This consideration was evi- 
dent. It was not difficult to make it prevail at Madrid 
and at Brussels, and for the Pope it was the means of 
hastening the end without his spending a scudo. 
Famese, with the King's authority, made a rapid 
advance upon Neuss, appeared suddenly imder its 
walls, was congratulated in his own camp by Monsignor 
Grimani, whom Sixtus V. had sent expressly, and took 
possession of the town and fortress after a siege which 
lasted only a few days. 

In Prague the news was hailed with a delight not 

1 Gritti to the Doge, July 12, 1686. 
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altogether unalloyed. As a Catliolic, Eodolpb II. was 
pleased that the enemies of reliyion should have been 
defeated. As Eraperor he regretted it. A passive 
and powerless witness of the Spaniards' victory on 
German soil iu the name of religion, he could but 
reflect sadly over his weakness, wliich was the result 
of circumstaucGs, no less than of his want of initiative; 
over the deep and unhappily irreparable disasters which 
the Heformation had caused in the heart of the Empire; 
over the paling prestige of his crown, the greatest 
though it were in Christendom. He had lost a true 
friend, one of the most eminent men of hia time, a 
prince who was generally looked upon as the arbiter 
of Germany, Duke Augustus of Saxony, who waa 
devoted to the House of Austria, a clever and en- 
Kghtened personage as well as a lover of peaces 
Though a Lutheran, he had, by the mere prestige of 
his authority, kept the Margrave of Brandenburg from 
^ving his adherence to Archbishop Truchaesa of 
Cologne, and had thus rendered a great service to the 
Emperor. At Eodolph's Coiu-t, it was asked how the 
young Duke who succeeded was disposed towards the 
Empire. His intentions were not known ; all that was 
known was that, contrary to his father's vrishes, he 
inclined to the Calviaista, and listened to the advice of 
Ilia uncle, the King of Denmark. There was, therefore, 
the more cause for alarm, since the evident connexion 
between the events in France and those that were 
preparing in Germany could not be denied. Even 
the most superficial observers felt how important waa 
the question at issue. Those who, by their position, 
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could see behind the scenes, were justified in asking 
themselves whether all was not lost* 

At the outset of the reign of Sixtus V., the Protestant 
princes, with Duke Augustus of Saxony at their head, 
had expressed a fear lest the Pope should act towards 
them as he had already done towards the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond^. To calm his 
powerful friend, and, through him, the other princes 
who had embraced the new religious doctrines, the 
Emperor had tried to dissuade the Holy Father from 
adopting a similar measm^e. The latter had at once 
reassured Eodolph, without, however, taking any 
engagement as to the fiitiure. His bull therefore did 
not please altogether, and the Emperor instructed the 
brothers Madruccio to ask that the conditional promise 
for the future might be changed into a promise for the 
future without any condition attached to it.* They 
were met by a refusal. 'At present,' said Sixtus, 
* we do not intend to make a declaration agamst the 
Protestant Electors ; but Germany wants a good reform.' 
Such was the ascendancy which Protestant princes stiU 
beUeved the Pope to possess, that they trembled at the 
idea that he could send forth a bull depriving them of 
their sovereign rights, and liberating their jsubjects from 
their allegiance to them. 

The French Huguenots profited by the not very 
explicit language of the Pontifi* to influence the 

1 The diplomatic correspondence of the time proves it. The courage of 
the Catholic princes comes out prominently, and one sees that in poHtics 
one should never despair. 

^ The bull eaid ' non incommodaremus/ while the Emperor asked that 
the words should be changed into 'non incommodabimus.* 
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Lutheran princes, who wanted peace, and were more 
or less devoted to the Emperor. To shake their 
allegiance they declared that the cause of Calvinism 
was that of the Reformation ; that if the Pope succeeded 
in France, he would at once turn against Germany ; 
that he would then publish the bull against the 
Protestant princes which so alarmed them ; that time 
was pressing ; that they should coalesce ; that the 
cause of the Eeformalion and their political power were 
at stake. The Calvinistic princes put forward even 
the prospect of conquering France with the help of the 
German confederates, of Queen Elizabeth, and of the 
Netherlands Protestants, reserving until after the 
■victory the question of dividing the spoils. A quantity 
of pamphlets were published, directed against the 
Emperor, and said to be printed in France. Satire 
opened the war, until actual war implements were put 
into requisition. The Emperor did not keep back 
from the Nuncio how powerless he wiis. He confessed 
to him that he was wholly unable to prevent the 
Calvinist princes sending aid to the Huguenots in small 
detachments, and again insisted that the Pope should 
I declare categorically that he would remain neutral as 
I regards German affairs in the future, as he was then 
and had been in the past. Sixtus replied by a ' non 
possumus,' and maintained the conditional promise for 
the future contained in his famous bull. 

Relations with Eome cooled little by little. Count 
I Daun's unsuccesHful mission had turned the Emperor 
[ Against the Pope. The attitude and language of the 
[Nuncio wounded him. Though grown old hi themanage- 
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ment of affairs, Monsignor Sega was often wanting in 
tact and discretion. He loudly blamed the policy fol- 
lowed by the Prague Cabinet, maintained that Bodolph 
allowed the Protestants to arrogate privileges to which 
they had no right in the time of Maximilian 11., and 
asked to be informed of the instructions given to an 
agent sent by the Emperor to Saxony and Branden- 
burg. The Vice-Chancellor complained of the Nuncio's 
curiosity, hastiness, and delay in retiuning his visit. 
Other causes of disagreement were rife between them, 
so that Monsignor Sega henceforth only communicated 
with him through a third person. 

Sixtus regretted what he called the decay of the 
German branch of Hapsburg, as well as his inability to 
do anything for the head of the Empire. ' Eodolph,' he 
said, * has not shoulders broad enough to support the 
weight of the plans we conceive.' ^ 

The ChevaUer Urbani, the ambassador of the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, has given the following picture of the 
Imperial Court at that time. ' Never,' says he,^ * was 
union between the head of the house and its members 
more necessary. Harmony, however, is far from existing, 
since the archdukes are fighting among themsdves as to 
who shall be King of the Eomans. Each one offers him- 
self as a candidate. The Emperor hesitates. His predilec- 
tion is for Ernest ; but Ferdinand intrigues, and Arch- 
duke Charles of Styria * is the most popular candidate 
with the Protestant princes. He brought home no 

> Gerini to the Grand-Duke, February 22, 1586. 

> Urbani to the Grand-Duke, October 28, 1586. 
* Father of Ferdinand II. 
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fiivourable impression of his sojourn iu Spain. He is 
tolerant, and reminds one in this respect of Maximi- 
lian II., wlio knew so well how to maintain botli 
Protestants and Catholics in hia allegiance. The wife 
of Charles, the Archduchess Mary, revives tlie ambition 
of her husband, and diiclares that he and his brother 
the Duke of Bavaria are alone capable of some day 
wearing the Imperial crown. She is ao convinced of 
his future greatness, that she speaks of it often and 
always thinks of it.' The other princes had less 
chance. Ernest was looked upon as too intimate with 
the Court of Spain, Maximihan too Catholic, and 
Ferdinand as a madcap. Would that election of a 
successor take place ? When ? No one knew, for the 
Emperor was silent. Eodoljili, who was still anxiously 
bjnt on his marriage with the Infanta of Spain, though 
at times he thought of asking her for Ernest, continued 
his secret negotiations with the Catholic King in that 
view. The letters of the King of Spain on the subject 
■were not shown to any of the ministers. He opened 
them himself, and replied through his private secretary. 
But the great question was that of tlie election of the 
King of the Konians. ' If the Protestants,' says Urbaai, 
' turn their eyes, as it is believed, towards the King 
of Denmark, no one thinks that tliey can seriously 
hope that the choice will fall upon a heretic, seeing 
how hostile the Catliolics woidd be to such an issue, 
and how divided their camp is by different sects. 
What they want is the Empire to be maintained in the 
Iiands of a Catholic, provided it be a weak prince, so 
that the Empire may die away little by httle, as people 
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die of fever, while they themselves have time to gain 
daily in strength, in power, and in authority/ 

This deplorable statement of the case was but too 
true. Eodolph thought of nothing but of his projected 
marriage and of the election of the Bjing of Kome. 
These two ideas haunted him, and poisoned his life. 
The interests of his family required him to provide 
for the succession to the Empire ; but the hope, which 
he had not given up, of having children if he married, 
made the thought of having a successor in the person 
of one of his brothers odious to him. He therefore 
adjourned the election which was pressing, and urged 
his marriage with the Infanta, which was but a 
fancy. In this groove of ideas was the mind of that 
unfortunate prince imprisoned. Out of it he seldom 
issued. Hunting and shooting were his favourite 
pastimes. He used to give himself up to them for 
weeks; but whenever he returned from his country 
house at Brandeis, he fell back into his perplexity, 
running for ever after a phantom, and shutting his 
eyes to the requirements of reality. 

Around him the archdukes stirred themselves, and 
in their wake followed their confidants and the coun- 
cillors of the Empire, all divided among each other, 
and each favouring one or other of the candidates 
to the throne. Enmities and rivalries among the 
ministers and great personages of the realm had 
created a host of coteries, in which those who had any 
business to transact were lost. The good graces of the 
Vice-Chancellor were to be won. This could only be 
done on the condition of displeasing old Trauzen and 
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Rumpff, and the latter could not be satisfied williout 
awakening the suspicion of tlie influential Curtius, 
The Bohemian lords, who werejealousof their country's 
prerogatives, were often openly at feud with the dig- 
nitaries of the Empire. Baron Rosenberg was at 
variance with the majordomo, and it needed a long nego- 
tiation before they were reconciled even in appearance. 
Difficulties ai'iaing out of etiquette often prevented 
matters from taking their regular course. Thus the 
Emperor had been obliged to interfere before Curtius 
could be made to accept, on the occasion of the embassy 
to Rome, a position inferior to that of Count Daun.^ 

The deplorable state of the finances, if one may talk 
of the finances of a Government of which the treasury 
is always empty, and which has no means of fiUing it, 
added to the existing evil. Frequently messengers 
could not be sent because there was not ready money 
enough to pay their expenses, and the offer of the 
banking house of Fugger at Augsburg to send tlie 
imperial correspondence to Madrid and to Paris by its 
own messengers was gratefully accepted. The Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany used similar means to keep well with 
the Emperor and hia ministers." 

Eodolph was not wanting, however, in sterling 
qualities — at that period of his life, at all events, when 
his mind had not yet been assailed by the malady which 
was soon to visit him. He had a deep and quick sense 
of his position and of the duties incumbent upon him. 

» Urban! to the Grand-Duke, April 22, 1586. 

' The munlec of Henry III. was known at Pragiia only throop-h tha 
Oertnan papers. Tbe Kinj; was killed on August 1 : it was only known 
poutivelf on the 31st, by a letter from Venice. Lenzoni, 1639. 
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His mind was clear and apt to work ; but he judged 
of things imperfectly, mixed up matters of great and 
small moment, and attached too much importance to 
detail. His passive energy and his power of resisting 
would have been virtues had they not so frequently 
degenerated into obstinacy. His characteristic slovmess 
and want of resolution made him incapable of acting 
when action was necessary, and only served his purpose 
when abstention was requisite. Abstention was the 
policy of the Imperial Court in the midst of circum- 
stances which threatened even the existence of the 
Empire, which allowed the enemy to dare as much as 
he could hope, and he could hope everything, and 
which condemned the friend to become a mere 
spectator. 

We may readily conceive the impatience, the anger, 
the distress of Sixtus V.^ who felt the necessity of a 
' good reform,' according to his own idea of reform, 
but who felt also that he could not depend upon the 
aid of the sovereign most interested in affording him 
help and support. Hence the expressions of contempt 
which he often broke out into when speaking of Kodolph. 
It may seem strange, but it often happens in history, 
that a man is constrained to admire his adversary and 
to deplore the weakness or thoughtlessness of his friend. 
Courage, abihty , energy, success, all belonged to Henry of 
Navarre or Elizabeth of England ; but the reverse was to 
be found in the alUed camp^ — ^namely in Eodolph, whom 
we have described, at Prague ; in Philip H., at Madrid, 
who possessed great qualities undoubtedly, but the effects 
of which were paralysed by procrastination, by excessive 
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prudence, by too strong a desire to grasp everything, 
to do everything himself, by age, infirmity, and an 
adverse fortime, which, though it had not yet broken 
his iron will, had led his judgment astray, and increased 
that &tal illusion in sovereigns which consists in tbeir 
believing that they should not grant their confidence to 
anyone, just as if political credit were not, like commer- 
cial credit, an indispensable element of success. Sixtus 
sighed : he should have had the Emperor Ferdinand 11., 
who was then barely eight years old, but who was 
destined to undertake in Gtermany that reform which 
the Pope was meditating — that reform which he himself 
was wont to say was a dream, which was in truth a 
mere dream during his lifetime, but which was to be 
partly realised in the succeeding century, long after his 
death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIXTUS V. AND THE KINGDOM OP POLAND. 

Prom the time of his accession Sixtus had shown par* 
ticular interest in the affairs of Poland. King Stephen 
Bathori was a man according to his own heart, and 
Father Possevin, of the order of the Jesuits, who was 
the agent of both sovereigas, was the confidant of each. 
To make of Poland, under Bathori, a rampart against 
the Turk, to open a field in the direction of Russia to 
the ambition of that prince, to annihilate the infidels, 
bring back the schismatics to their allegiance to the 
Church — such were the bold projects^ which had sprung 
up in the ardent mind of the Pope as well as in the 
adventurous spirit of the King. No one was dearer 
to Sixtus V. than the chivalrous and courageous 
King of Poland. When, at the beginning of 1587, 
the Holy Father received the tidings of his death, 
the news deeply affected him both as a man and as a 
pohtician. He gave way to his sorrow in a fimeral 
oration, which he delivered before the Consistory. 
'Great,' said he, 'is the grief which fills our heart 
since we have heard of the death of a magnanimous 
prince, equally Cathohc and powerful. He was mag- 

> Gritti to the Doge, September 27, 1586. 
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nanimous, for he always aimed at great objects, and 
only a short time since he entertained great and noble 
projects. He was powerfiil, for he never shrunk from 
danger, nor allowed himself to be conquered by ad- 
versity. He was Catholic, for he had declared at the 
Diet, with his sword turned against himself, that rather 
than see the faith abandoned he would prefer to die, 
and that he was resolved to defend religion with all hia 
might, and with the co-operation of his States, and, if 
these failed, with his sword alone. Such a prince have we 
lostj and with him our best hopes ; for with the money 
we had sent him he waa preparing to fight the Turks, 
to invade Eussia, and thus to effect a junction with the 
Tartars and the Persians.' 

The Pope was delicately situated. He had but one 
object — to preserve intact the jeopardised interests of 
the Church in Poland. The two pretenders to the 
throne of Bathori, Archduke Maximilian and Sigismund 
©f Sweden, both protested their devotion to the Church, 
while they asked tlie Pope for his support. The Prince 
of Sweden even gave out hopes of the retum of Sweden 
to the Catholic faith. But, though the sympathies of 
the Pope went with the latter, Sixtus remained neutral. 
He took up an expectant position, and at least had the 
advantage of being able to refuse the subsidies wliich 
the Court of Prague asked of him with much per- 
sistence. He complained of it in conversation, with all 
that freedom and fluency of words wliich marked hia 
private intercourse with people. *He told me,' wrote 
Cardinal de Joyeuse to Henry HI., * ' a deal on that 
' Marcli 2, 1588. 
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subject, as he willingly speaks on every occasion. 
Among other things he said, in allusion to the defeat 
and imprisonment of Archduke Maximilian, that the 
sins of the House of Austria were the cause of what 
had occurred ; that the Emperor was a sovereign who 
possessed not one good quality, and was a very luke- 
warm Catholic ; that his father had been a very bad 
prince, who had no religion at all ; that in his Pohsh 
expedition he had shown neither justice nor foresight ; 
that one election having taken place, another should 
not have been intrigued for ; but that, having caused it 
to be renewed, suflScient courage and discretion should 
have been shown to maintain that election and make it 
prevail ; that he had been asked for money, but had 
declined because he knew there was as much chance of 
its being ill spent as of its being ill returned, besides 
which the Prince of Sweden would have been offended, 
and therefore less partial to the Cathohc cause. Now 
he hoped that the latter prince would help, not only 
against the heretics, but also in bringing back Sweden 
to Catholicism after the death of his father.' Cardinal 
Madruccio, who had been instructed to obtain monetary 
aid, could obtain nothing ; and, while the diplomatic 
parleys were prolonged, events took a rapid course. 
The Diet at Cracow was divided between two com- 
petitors. Hostilities having broken out, Maximilian, 
after some partial success, was defeated before Cracow, 
and made a prisoner. Sigismund, who thus became 
King de facto ^ at once entered into relations with Eome, 
wrote to the Pope a letter expressive of his submission, 
and, for the reason we have given, as well as through 
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succeas, tliat most powerful of argumeate, he managed 
to gain the Pope's favour. 

Matters stood thus when the Pope received letters 
from the dowager Empress, who had retired to Spain, 
from Philip 11., and from the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. 
The Empress implored his intervention to obtain the 
release of her son. Philip, indignant at the outrage 
which a member of Iiis family had received, an- 
nounced his intention of having recourse to arms, 
not only to deliver the Archduke, but also to place 
him on the throne of Poland. The Grand-Duke, 
out of respect for the Emperor, pleaded warmly In 
favour of the captive prince. Sbitus V., who was 
moved by the grief of the mother, as well as obliged 
to defer to the wishes of the King of Spain, and who, 
though unmindful of what he said against them, wan 
yet full of regard for the Imperial family, hastened to 
comply with the wishes expressed. In order not to 
wound the Emperor nor the King of Spain, he did not 
answer Sigismund's letter, but sent him a verbal message 
through the Nuncio at Cracow to satisfy him, and at 
the same time to accelerate the Uberation of the Arch- 
duke. 

The affairs of Poland were discussed in several Con- 
Bistories. Cardinal de Joyeuse strenuously upheld the 
rights of Henry HE., which he had not given up. The 
opinion of the other cardinals was divided as to whether 
the Holy See should or should not intervene, Sixtus 
adopted a middle course. He decided upon sending a 
legate to Cracow who should not be accredited at the 
Coiurt of Sigismund, but who should have to treat with 
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all the interested parties respecting the pacification of 
Poland.' This diflScult mission was offered to Cardinal 
Famese. He was then living in the country, sur- 
rounded by a few religious men, and spending his time 
in pious practices. Disgusted with the world, he 
thought of nothing but the salvation of his soul. He 
dedined the honour, giving as an excuse his old age 
and the state of his health. The Pope then chose 
Cardinal Aldobrandini. To Farnese, who disappears 
from the stage of the world, Aldobrandini, who now 
appears on it, owes his greatness. For the second 
time the great Cai-dinal had exercised a decisive 
influence over his destiny. Ippolito Aldobrandini was 
the youngest son of many children. His father was a 
celebrated lawyer in Florence, who afterwards became 
auditor of Cardinal di Bavenna, and his lieutenant- 
governor when the latter was governor at Fano. Here 
Ippolito was born. His brothers were all successfully 
employed in the army, in the Church, and in the law. 
The fixture cardinal and future pope had been placed 
in a banking house in Rome. His father regretted it 
much, but, as there were no means of giving the child 
a classical education, Ippolito was condemned to earn 
his livelihood as a copyist. Aldobrandini was incon- 
solable, and having one day spoken to Cardinal Foraese 
of his grief, he obtained a pension for his son out of 
the revenues of the bishopric of Spoleto, which allowed 
him to follow the lectures on theologyr Ibe young 
man made rapid progress, became ^j/lMtll/lt^^ 

^ * Ad omnes ad quot 
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accompanied Cardinal Buoncompagui to Spain, and was 
made a cardinal by Sixtus V. Farnese had, by his 
liberality, pushed him into the line wliich was to lead 
him to a caidinalsliip. By refusing the embassy to 
Poland, he prepared the way for him to become Pope, 
for by this mission Aldobrandini acquired not only 
powerful and useful acquaintances, but also the reputa- 
tion of a slalesman, and a glory which dazzled the 
crowd while it did not offend his colleagues. They 
saw him too intimately to be mistaken as to his 
commonplace qualities. The turnof his mind, which was 
somewhat heavy, corresponded to his physique. He 
was stout and bilious, but robust, and aa indefatigable 
at work as he was slow at it. He appeared as one not 
likely to live long.' 

Such was the man who was entrusted witli this 
imjKjrtant mission, the ostensible purpose of which was 
to pacify tlie Sarmatian kingdom, while its real object 
■was to maintain Catholicibm in Poland and restore it 

' Belongint; to the xealoiis party, he was in inlimnle relations with 
Philip Neri, aod tog^thur irith that Saiot, and hie friends Piuifili and 
CtuftDo, oFloD deplored the scoadal of nepotiBm. Pbiltp Neri, who wm 
kIwbvi lif^hling agnlast this evil of the Papacy, had one day cauted 
tfaew) threo cnrdinals to Bwesr that whoever of the three should bwomo 
Pope would put a stop to it for ever. Aldobnuidint engngwd hintself ao 
to do, and never ceMed speaking agaiosl these ftbtues. A taving' of his 
•t dbner at the Archduke Ferdinnnd's at Innspritck, againtt Hixtiis, wu 
•flerwuds remembered. But alas ! the conduct of Clemi^at VIIL wm not 
to harmoniie with the promises of the Cardinal Aldobrandini, Few of 
bit predeceuon showed themselfes so sutuervient to the wishes of hit 
fiunilj. ' We are all bo made,' exclaimed bis friend Panlili ; ' as lung u 
we are at the botlom of the tree we forai the best resolutions, but we aro 
BO longer the same men wh«Q we reach th'.> tiip of the ladder.' Few 
Popes of that coniparatively recent period have surtiti-d in the memory 
of the tEoman pmiplc : Aldobrandini has, owing' rather to the death of 
Benlriix: Cvuci than to the acU of his Ponlilicate. 
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in Sweden. Maximilian's liberation was also to be 
obtained, as an essential condition of the cessation of 
hostilities with the House of Austria. The vast designs 
of the enterprise in the north and in the east were 
abandoned since the death of Stephen BathorL Instead 
of attacking, a defensive policy was resolved upon ; and 
fortunate it would be if Poland could be maintained in 
its alle^ance to the Holy See, and rendered sufficiently 
strong to oppose a barrier to the propagation of the 
schism and to the encroachments of the Crescent This 
was what the Legate would have to do. A sufficient 
salary was granted to him ; and the Grand-Duke of Tus- 
cany, to be agreeable both to Bome and to the Emperor, 
increased it and paid it out of his own income.^ 

Aldobrandini at once set out on his journey ; ' went 
to Vienna, and thence to Poland, without calling at 
Prague, where the Emperor had expressed no wish to 
see him. 

The young Duke of Saxony, who was less deferential 
to the wishes of Bodolph than his &ther had been, 
recognised Sigismimd as King of Poland, in concert 
with the Margrave of Brandenburg. This was a bad 
augury for the success of the Legate's mission. The 
Abb^ £esca, whose mission to Bome had been delayed 
out of respect for Philip H., arrived at last' as the 
King of Poland's internuncio, and had a private audience 
with the Pope. He tried to justify Maximilian's cap- 
tivity by the refusal of the archdukes to treat with his 

' Aldobrandini was to receive 1|000 scudi for traTeUing expenaefl, and 
500 scudi a month. Ferdinand raised it to 6,000 scudi the one, and 1,000 
acudi a month the other. 

* Beginning of June 1688i ' Januaiy 
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master, or tx) recognise his election, or to clear the 
territory and places still held by their troops. In 
consequence, however, of the opposition made to it 
by Cardinal Madruccio, and of the unfavourable news 
received from the Legate, the solemn reception of the 
internuncio wtis adjourned, and Aldobrandini received 
instructions to return miless he could hope for an early 
success. 

He had met with serious difficulties at Cracow. , 
Sigismund gave him a magnificent welcome, but de- 
clared that he could do nothing without the consent of 
the Senate, the Senate decreed the prolongation of 
MaximiUan's captivity, because he refused to give up 
his pretensions. To conquer these difficulties Aldo- 
brandini went to Prague, and, after a long delay, it 
was agreed that a mixed commission, presided over by 
the Cardinal, and composed of ten Austrian persons 
of distinction, of whom Rosenberg was one, and as 
many Poles, should meet on the frontier of Silesia 
and of Poland. Hostilities were to be suspended 
while the conference lasted. It began in September, 
but lagged considerably, Eodolph was so displeased 
with the delay that he withdrew the powers of his 
delegates, but subsequently he restored them. Other 
incidents complicated the frequently stormy transac- 
tions, which ended by peace ' being signed between the 
House of Austria, the King of Poland, and the Queen- 
dowager, the widow of Stephen Bathori. 

The news reached Rome on Good-Friday,' justat the 
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time when the Pope was going down the stairs to the 
Sala Ducale, there to hold a Consistory. Having dis- 
missed everybody present except the cardinals, and 
the ambassadors of Savoy and of Venice, who were 
there accidentally, he said one ought to rejoice over 
good news on Good-Friday, although a day of grief, 
since it was also a day of peace, as the death of Christ 
represented peace and reconciliation between the 
world and the Eternal Father. On this account he 
had no hesitation in communicating to them the news 
he had that moment received, of the peace which had 
been concluded with Poland ; and read to them the 
Legate's despatches, as well as the text of the treaty. 
Here are the principal clauses of that document, the 
prolixity of which so shocked the Venetian ambas- 
sador. 

The contracting parties recognised the Pope as 
mediator, and declared peace made between the House 
of Austria, the King of Poland, and the Queen of the 
House of the Jagellons. 

In the particular clauses it was agreed : that Maxi- 
milian should give up his rights to the title of King of 
Poland from deference to the wishes of the Pope ; that 
he should be set at liberty, and that the territories in 
Poland still in the hands of the invading armies should 
be evacuated by the Austrians. Another article, and 
the most important in the eyes of Sixtus V., obliged 
the Emperor to make no stipulation in his future 
truces with the Turks that might be prejudicial to 
Poland. On the other hand. King Sigismund entered 
into a similar engagement. This conception was a 
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pre-eminently political one ; for, with respect to the 
Turks, it created a kind of alliance between the two 
neighbouring Powers against them. 

This very clause was displeasing at Prague, because 
it inteifered with the liberty of action of the Emperor 
in the event of Sigismund going to war with the 
Russians. Rodolph maintained that he could not tie 
liimself and eventually abandon the Bu^iaus, with 
whom he was in good relationship ; and it was with 
great difficulty that his consent was obtained, Cardinal 
Aldobrandiui, when passing through Vienna, said to 
the Arcliduke Ernest, ' Is the Emperor prepared to 
go to war with King Sigismund ? for, if he is not, is 
he not afraid of losing what little remains to him of 
Hungary and the whole of Silesia?' The argument 
was felt to be a powerful one, and Eodolph declared 
himself ready to accept peace. One last difficulty 
remained to be settled. The treaty had to be sworn ; 
that is, to be ratified, as we would now call it. On 
such occasions the emperors did not swear upon the 
Bible, but only gave their royal word (in t^erbo 
CiPsaris). After much wrangling Eoilolph gave way 
on this point also; not, however, without deploring 
hia weak state which obliged him to submit to such 
an hmniiiation. 

An embassy from King Sigismund, which was com- 
posed of Cardinal Radziwill and of the Palatine of 
Cracow, left for Prague The Emperor received them, 
seated under a canopy, which had been raised, not in 
the large apartments, but in his closet. The Nuncio, 
Dr. Curtius, EunipfT, Baron Rosenberg, and the major- 
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domo of Bohemia were alone admitted as witnesses of 
this act, which was very repugnant to Eodolph. He 
got up to kneel before a crucifix which was near liis 
chair, and, putting his hand on the Bible, he took the 
oath. The speeches spoken by the Polish cardinal 
and Dr. Curtius, in the name of their respective sove- 
reigns, had been settled beforehand ; but the Cardinal 
allowed himself to make a few impromptu remarks, to 
which the German doctor quickly retorted. Botli sides 
began to be suspicious the one of the other, and the 
prompt release of Maximihan was questioned. In 
Madrid the treaty had given much dissatisfaction, and, 
to show his sovereign's disapprobation, the Spanish 
ambassador refused to be present at the taking of the 
oath, and had even that day left Prague. 

It had been settled that the Archduke, accompanied 
by the Palatine and an escort of six thousand mounted 
cavalry, should be taken to the extreme frontier of 
Poland, and should only cross it after swearing that he 
would observe the treaty. But Maximilian, finding 
himself, on his arrival at the Silesian frontier, sur- 
romided by a superior force of Austrian cavalry to that 
which had escorted him, refused to take the oath, and 
passed on. He soon learned that the Pope and the 
Emperor disapproved his conduct, which, if it had no 
other result, hindered the accomplishment of the plan 
which Sixtus V. had formed of marrying King Sigis- 
mund to an Austrian arch-duchess, always in the interest 
of religion. 

Cardinal Aldobrandini, upon whom every honour 
was showered, made a splendid entry into Kome, and 
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was received by the Pope in the new Palace of Late- 
rano, which was scarcely finished, and has never since 
been used for a similar ceremony.' 

For Sistus V. the re-establishment of peace between 
the Houses of Austria and Poland was a great and 
good diplomatic result. He bad done good service to 
the latter by consolidating its incipient power, and to 
the former by restoring to it one of its members. At 
this moment he resumed bis old plans, which we might 
have thought were buried with the chivalrous Bathori, 
but which presented themselves again to liis mind. 
Their execution no longer appeared impossible to him 
if the young Sigismund could realise the hopes he had 
conceived, and, with the help of the Hapaburgs — who, 
though temporarily paralysed, were always formidable 
— succeed in making his kingdom the great barrier 
against which, as ttie Pope hoped, the power of the 
Mussulmans and the schism of the North would break. 
Events partially proved tliat conception to be just. 
Eighty-four years after the solemn reception at the 
Lateran of the Apostolic Legate who had signed the 
act of perpetual alliance, by which Austria and Poland 
were to unite in a common defence against the Crescent, 
King Sobieski relieved Vienna, which was on the eve 
of surrendering, notwithstanding the heroic defence of 
Eoger Stahremberg, and this preserved Central Europe 
fixjm the horrors of an invasion of the Turks. 

■ Gritri to the Boge, September 1586 to March 11, 1689. A. Badoer 
to the Doge. April 16, 1689, to May 15, 1500. Doge to Gritti, 1580. 
Olirar^ to Philip II. Cnrd. de Jojeuse to Henry III., Mdrtli 7, 1588. 
PiMny to Henry III., 1088. Ileniy III. to Card, de Jojeuae, 1688. 
Siztoa V. to FGrdiDftud of Tuscany. Albert! Leozoni to the Gnud-Dake. 
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To re-establish the unity of faith in the Christian 
world, and to do so, if possible, without injuring the 
European equilibrium, and to support his intervention 
by the excellent state of his finances — such were the 
fundamental notions of the policy of Sixtus the Fifth. 
The reader has seen how he worked in Italy, in Spain, 
in England, in Germany, and in Poland. He will now 
see how he pursued the same ideas with regard to 
France, which was, durmg his pontificate, the principal 
theatre of the great struggle between the Church and 
the Keformaticn. 
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440 SKTUS THE FIFTH. [Part IV. 

time when the Pope was going down the stairs to the 
Sala Ducale, there to hold a Consistory. Having dis- 
missed everybody present except the cardinals, and 
the ambassadors of Savoy and of Venice, who were 
there accidentally, he said one ought to rejoice over 
good news on Good-Friday, although a day of grief, 
since it was also a day of peace, as the death of Christ 
represented peace and reconciliation between the 
world and the Eternal Father. On this account he 
had no hesitation in communicating to them the news 
he had that moment received, of the peace which had 
been concluded with Poland ; and read to them the 
Legate's despatches, as well as the text of the treaty. 
Here are the principal clauses of that document, the 
prolixity of wliich so shocked the Venetian ambas- 
sador. 

The contracting parties recognised the Pope as 
mediator, and declared peace made between the House 
of Austria, the King of Poland, and the Queen of the 
House of the Jagellons. 

In the particular clauses it was agreed : that Maxi- 
milian should give up his rights to the title of King of 
Poland from deference to the wishes of the Pope ; that 
he should be set at liberty, and that the territories in 
Poland still in the hands of the invading armies should 
be evacuated by the Austrians. Another article, and 
the most important in the eyes of Sixtus V., obliged 
the Emperor to make no stipulation in his future 
truces with the Turks that might be prejudicial to 
Poland. On the otlier hand. King Sigismund entered 
into a similar engagement. This conception was a 
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pre-eminently political one ; for, with respect to the 
Turks, it created a kind of alliance between the two 
neighbouring Powers against them. 

This very claUvse was displeasing at Prague, because 
it interfered mth the liberty of action of the Emperor 
in the event of Sigismund going to war with the 
Russians. Kodolph maintained that he could not tie 
himself and eventually abandon the Russians, with 
whom he was in good relationship; and it was with 
great difficulty that his consent was obtained. Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, when passing through Vienna, said to 
the Archduke Emeat, ' Is the Emperor prepared to 
go to war with King Sigismund ? for, if he is not, is 
he not afraid of losing what little remains to him of 
Hungary and the whole of Silesia?' The argument 
was felt to be a powerful one, and Rodolph declared 
himself ready to accept peace. One last difficulty 
remained to be settled. The treaty had to be awom ; 
that is, to be ratified, as we would now call it. On 
such occasions the emperors did not swear upon the 
Bible, but only gave their royal word (in vcrbo 
CiEsaris). After much wrangling Rodolph gave way 
on this point also ; not, however, without deploring 
hia weak state which obliged him to subuiit to such 
an humiliation. 

An embassy from King Sigismund, which was com- 
posed of Cardinal Radziwill and of the Palatine of 
Cracow, left for Prague. Tlic Emperor received them, 
seated under a canopy, wliich had been raised, not in 
the large apartments, but in his closet. The Nuncio, 
Dr. Curtius, EumpQ", Baron Rosenberg, and tlie major- 
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12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 4:.. 
Uaunder's Soientiflo and Lito- 

riry Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Kdition, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 aew 
articlea, by J. Y. Jausntm. Fep. 6>. 
A I>iotionary of Soienoe, Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-ediM 
by the late W. T. Bhasde (the AulUv) 
and Georch W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
8vo. price 63 1. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS ruBLuoRD bt LOXGMANS axd (XK 



Chemistry^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the Allied Sciences. 



A Diotionaiy of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
HzmRY Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chenmts. 5 vols. 
■»rtiinTi 8vo. price £7 d«. 

8«ppl«ment ; bringing the Record of Chemical 
DSsooTery down to the end of the year 1869 ; 
indading also several Additions to, and 
Corrections of, former results which have 
appeared in 1870 and 1871. By the same 
Author, ajuisted by eminent Scientific and 
Practical Chemists, Contributors to the 
Ooginal Work. 8v(». ZU, 6(/. 

Besearohes in Molecular Physios 

by Means of Radiant Heat; a Series of 
Memoirs collected from tlio Pliilosophical 
Transactions. By Jomr Tysdall, LL.D. 
JPJLS. 1 vol. 8vo. [/m tht prtu. 

Elements of Chemistry^ Theore- 

iieal and Practical By William A. 
MuxKR, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8 vob. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 15«. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemisthy, Sis. 

Part III. Organic Cuexistrt, 24m, 

A Course Of Practical Chemistry , 

fbr the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odlino, M 3. F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new Woodcuts. Crown 8vd. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Chemistry; or, Brief 

Notes of Chemical Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iieotures on Animail Chemistry Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6cf. 

Select Methods in Chemical 

Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By William 
Grookes, F.R.S. With 22 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. price 12«. Gcf. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Boom. By Thomas Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, &c price 6«. 
II. (Ml the Metals, prioe 5s. 

^nie BiagnofdSy Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Ohste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcuts. Svo. 24«. 

On the Snrgioal Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, MA. 
ke, late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
GUUren. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
MBd lUWoodcntii 8to.21i. 



Leotnrea on the Diaeaaes of In^ 

fancy and Childhood. By Charlxb Wsst, 
M.D. &c Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16f. 

On Some Disorders of the 19'er- 

vous System in Childhood. Being the 
Lumleian Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians in March 1871. 
By Charles West, M.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Frinoiplea and 

Practice of Physic By Sir Thoxas Wat- 
son, BarL M.D. Phyddan-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen, fifth Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. 2 vols. 8vo. price 86s. 

Lectures on Snrgioal Pathology. 

By Sir James Paget, Bart F.R.a Third 
Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author 
and Professor W. Turxkb, M J3. 8vo. with 
181 Woodcuts, 21t. 

Cooper's Dictionary of Practical 

Surgcfy and Encydopssdia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lake, S oig eon to 
St. Mary's Hospital, Ac. aasisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. You II. 8vd. com- 
pleting the work. [/m the press. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, eepeeially 

as connected with Ck)ut, Emphysema, and 
Diseases ot the Heart. 9y B- Headlax 
G&EENUOW, M.D. F.R.C J*. &c. 8vo. 7s, 6tf. 

The Climate of the South of 

France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tiooa. By a T. Williams, MJi. MJ). 
Oxon. Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6f . 

Pulmonary Consumption; its 

Nature, Varieties, and Treatment : with sa 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plify its Duration. By C. J. B. Wiluaxs, 
M.D. F.R.& and C. T. Williams, If A. 
M.D. Oxon. Physieiaiis to the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton. Post Bvo. 
prioe 10s. 6dL 

Anatomy, BesoriptiTe and Sur- 
gical. By Hbhtbt Orat, F.R.8. Witk 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmxs, MA. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction l^ the .Editor. Boyil 
9tQ.i8s. 

The House I JAwe In ; or^ Pcpnltf 

lUustrations of the Stmetoreand Fnaetioss 
of the Human Body. Edited by T.G.Gibtoi- 
New Edition, with 26 Woodcuts. 16mOb 
price 2s. 6d 




T!te Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



A System of Surgery, Theoretioal 

lUid Pncdt'al. in Ticalisea b; Vnrioiit 
Aulhore. Edited by T. HoLires, MA. &c. 
Surgeon and Iwcclmer on Surgery at SI, 
Gnrge'9 Iluspltsl, and Suigmn-in-ChieT to 
the UetropolitAn Tulke. Second Edition, 
tTiorongUy reilsed, wiih n 
" 'ola. 8vo. £5 5j. 

Gtmioal Iieotcres on Diseases of 

the Liver, Jaoadlcc.iind AbdominiJ Dropsy. 
By C. ML-ncniso.1, M.D. PhpJdan to llio 
MiddJewx nospital. Post 8to. with 25 
Woodcata, I0«. 61J. 
Fhysiologloal Anatomy and Ftay- 

siolngy of M«n. Bv Iho late K. B. Tolii). 
M.D. r.B.3. Bad W. Bowmax, F.R.3. of 
Kins*! Collefic. With numeroiB Ilhirtn- 
^oat. ToL. II. Sto. 26(. 
ToL. I. Sow Eililion by Dr. LrosEL S, 

r4i.R, F.R.S. in conrM of pnbllcitJon, 
h num«i<Hia IllDctratJocn. Pasfb I 
I II. priM 7(. td. Awh. 

In Fairyland ; PiciureB from tho Eif- 
Worid, By Rhiuhd Dotlb. With a 
Poem by W.ALi-ison.i).. With Sixteen 
Plotci, con tuning Thirty 411 Designs 
printed En Colaure. Folio, 3If. 8<£ 

Albert Durer, his Iiif» and 

Wo rim 1 indnding Autolnognphictl Papers 
and Conipltle Cittlogues. By William 
B. Scurr. With Six Etchings by tho 
Author and other lilu.^trations. Sro. t6(. 

Half-Hour Iiaotures on the Hia- 

lory and Pncties at Ilie Fhi« nnd Oma- 
mmtalArt!!. By. W. B. Scott. Semtil 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
inustratiaoB, Si. id. 

The Chorale Book for England: 

the Htmos Trnnslolol bv Mln C. Wt^EK- 
woBTii; the Tnni'« nrriinKed by Prof. W. 
3. BoiiEiT and Qtro Goi.r»iCR>iiDT. 
Fcp. Ito. I2i. Gcf. 

The TTev Testament, illostrated frith 

Wood Entfravinj^a .ifter the Early llHstm 
chlBdy of the Knllan School. Crown iUi. 
63i. doih, gilt top -, or £5 fi«. moroceo. 

The Life of Han Symbolised by 

Hm Months of tho Tear in their Suaaona 
and PhaiH. Tust soketod by BicitARD 
PiooT. 3S Dlustrations on Wood from 
Original Designs by JoiiN LEiiJirrOK, 
F.S.A. Qnarto, 43<. 



Outlines of Physiology, Humoti 
uid (^nnparativc By Junx UARsiutL, 
F.RC.a Prortasor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeoa to tin Unl- 
renity College Hospflol. 3 vols, crown 8V0. 
with 1S3 Woodcuts, 33i. 

Copland's Dictionary of Praotfoal 

llcdiciue, abridged from the larger work, 
nnd Uiroughimt iirought ilown In tlir prC' 
soul Btate of Me.lieal Science. 8to. S6». 

Dr. Pereira's Elements of Hateria 

Medina and 'njcnipeulics, abridged and 
adapted fur the use of Medical and Piiar- 
maccuticalPraclitionoflandStodeot^i mi. 
compritiing bH the Medicines of the BriCbh 
PhamiBcopain, with lucli others aa Ire 
frtqnontly ordered in Prescriptiona or re- 
qnlred \fy the Physician. Eifit«d liyPro- 
ftsBor Besti.et, P.L.3. *c. and by Tit, 
Beowom), F.C.S. &e. With 125 Womlrtt 
IllustTttiMU. 8ro. price 26». 



Oats* and Tarlie'a Koral Em- 
blems; with Apfaorlsnu. Adages. BDiI Pro- 
vcrha of all Notions: comprisiug 121 Illu*- 
trntions on Wood by J. LEioDTca, F^JL 
trith an Kppropriate Text by R. Piattr. 
Impvrial 8vo. 31(. Gd. 

Saored and Iiogendary Art. By 



Mra. J 






I £5 1.1>.6if. as follows; 

X>«ceiids oC ths BalnU Mid IKMxtjtt, 
Xcw Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuta. 2 v^i. price 01.. 6rf. 

Iienenda of the Honaatto Ordora. (few 
i;(Uiiun, nilli 1 1 Kl.hingH uud SB Wirodoits. 
I vol. prite 2U. 

I^gnnda of tlia Modoniik N'ew Edition. 
witli 27 Elchhi(,-9 and lllG Wooilmilj. 1 
vcd. piice 21(. 

The History at Our Iiord, with that Of Bis 
Typca Bnd Prectireors. ComphAed by LlMly 
Eastlahe. Kevijod Edition, with 13 
F.tcbinfa and 281 Woodcuts. 2 rob. 

Lyra Germanloa, the Cb'isljan Year. 

Translated by Catuerixk WhikwOriei, 
with 125 IHiutralions on Wood drawn by 
J. Leioiitos, F.SX Quarto, 21t 
Ziyra Oentwiias. the ChrkMaa Uft. 
TnmsUtert by Cath ebike WmEWKmtl 1 
with about 200 Woodcut DlmraliMU by 
J. LEitinTo::, F.S.A. and other Artists, 
Quarto, lU. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BT LONGMANS A2n> CO. 



The Useful AiiSj Manufactures, ^x. 



Owilt's EnoyolopsBdia of Arohi- 

tectope, with above l.GOO Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo. 
price 52«. 6d. 

A Manual of Architeoture : being 

a Gondse HLstorj and Explanation of the 
^ndpal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Renaissance ; with 
tkeLr Chief Variations and a Gloaiary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. 
With 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. (id. 

"HiBtary of the Gothic Beviyal; 

an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
Mediseval Arcliitecturc was retained in 
England during the last two centuries, and 
has been re-devcloped in the present. By 
C. L. Eastlakf^ Architect. With 48 
Illustrations (36 full size of page). Im- 
perial 8vo. price 31 «. 0</. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholster}', and other Details. 
By CuARiJcs L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

Lathes and Taming, Simple, Me- 

ehanical, and Ornamental. By W. Hexrt 
NoBTncxyrr. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 

Principles of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally. 
By R. WiLLifl, M.A. F.R.S. Ac. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18». 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy. By R. S. Culley, Memb. Inst. 
C.«. Engtneer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 
8vo. price 14s. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
nvittcn and greatly enlarged by Robert 
Hiwiv F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 
medium 8vo. £4 14s. Gd, 

Oateidiism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Eouxuce, CE. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodctits. Fcp. Of. 



BncyoloiMBdia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and PrMtieal. 
By £. Crest, CE. With above SyOOO 
Woodcuts. 8vo.42s. 

Treatise on Mills and KiUworiL 

By Sir W. FAiRSAiRsr, Bart. F.R.a Nev 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 

Uaaftd Inf ormatton for Xndnaara. Bf 
the same Author. Fibst, Sbgosid^ and 
Third Series, with many Platos aad 
Woodcuts. 8 vols, crown 8vo. lOsiCdL escb. 

The Application of Oaat and 'Wzoni^t 
Iron to Building Purposes. Bv the sane 
Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. ICs. 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By Sir W. Fair* 
bairn, Bart. F.R.a With ' 4 Plates and 
180 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 



A Treatise on the Steam Engioe, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. ByJ. BouR2CK,CE. NewEditun; 
with Portrait, 37 Plates, and &4C Woodcuts. 
4to. 42s. 

Beoent Improyements in the 

Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, CE. 
New Ediiion, including many New Ex- 
amples, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Bt. 

Bourne's Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, for Looomotioo, 
and for Agriculture^ minutely and prac- 
tically described. In course af publicatioD, 
to be completed in Twenty-fbur Parts, price 
2s. 6d. each, forming One Yolome, with 
about 50 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 



A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bournr, C.E. Thini Edition, 
with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 
price 63s. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

By John Bournk, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author*s Catechism of the Steam Enghie. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and I^ce Manufactures. 
By William Felkix, F.L.S. PJS.a With 
several Illustrations. Boyal 8to. fit. 




Uitchell's Uanual of Fraotioal 
Antying. Third Editian fur the most put 
re-writleo, with all the recent DBOOTeriM 
iri«iTitanr«d. By W. Crooses, F.B.S. 

Willi 1S8 Woodcuts. 8to. 28i. 

The Art of FerAimery ; the Hlitorj 
a»d ThGoiy or OUour^ aaJ tho Mclboda ot 
KxtnctiDg (lie Aromu of Plnnts. By Dr. 
riE-tSK, F.C.S. Third Edition, will) &3 
IVoodcuLt. Crown 8vo, 10.. Od. 

Ba^ldon'a Art of Valuing Benta 

and TiUiget, and Claima of Teoaiita upon 
(jultUng FirinB. butb at Mii^baclrnia idiI 
I.ad3--Diiy. Kighth Kdilion, rcrU^d by 
J. C. MoiiTo:i. Svo. lOi. ed. 

On the Uanu&oture of Beet- 

lEoot Siignt in England and Ireland. By 
Wii.i.iAHCnooKES,F.R.S. With llWood- 
_, cuts. 8vo. 8<.6rf. 



Fraotioal Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the laat German E^tlon ol 
FrofeHor Kerlh tftlallurgg by W. 
Crooki[<i, F.R.S. &c and E. Kitnsm, 
Pb.D, M.K. B voU. Svo. with C-:j Wtwd- 



Iioudoii's EnoycIopsBdia of Agri- 

culture; comprising the Lnylng-out, Im- 
proTement, and Manigcmeat of Laadml 
Propert}', and the Cultivation and EcoDomy 
of the l*roductionJ of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuti. Sro. 2U. 

Iiondon'i BDoyolopKdift of Oftrdening -. 
comjirijiiiE the Theory and TracticQ of 
llorticullure, FloricullurP, Arboricultnrt, 
and Landscape Girdcntnjf. With I.OUU 
Woodcuta. 8vD. 2lt. 



Religious and Moral Works. 



Authority and Conscience ; iFree 
l»,b.ite on the Tendency of Dogmatii- 
Thcolosj- and on the Cbaradcristica of 
Faith. Edited l>y Coswir MoiiKi.. Tout 
nv". 7$. Od. 

Bsaaona of Faith ; or, IbeOrderofthe 
Cliristian Ar^uineiit Developed and Ex- 
plained. By the Uev. O. 9. Diiew, SI.A. 
Setond Ediliou, teiiw.'d and enlarj^. Fi'p. 

Ohriat the Consoler; n Book of Com- 
fort fur tlie Sick. With a Preface Ly tho 
Itlgbt Kev. (bu Urd Biabop of Carliple. 
Hoiall era. Si. 

The True Doctrine of the Euoha- 
ri.t. By TiiOM^a 8- L. Vot.ai., D.D. 
i;anon and Prcbendarv of (.'hicheater ami 
Hum! Thta. Svo. IHi. 

The Student's Compendium of 

the Book ofCommon Praj-er; being Notes 
Uislorical and Explanutory of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. By the Iter. II. 
Ai.Miitx Sash. Fcp. Svo. price it. Od. 

SynonymB of the Old Testament, 
ilieir Bearing on Chrintian Faith and Pmc' 
tice. By the Rev. ttODKliT B. (iiltDLE- 
'to^K, M.A. Svo. priw I&t. 

Fundamentals; or. Bases of Belief 
ronceming Man and God : a Handliouk of 
Mental, Moral, and Rcligiaui Pliiloaophy. 
By tlie Rev. T. GniFviTii, M.A. Dvo. 
pnee iO«, Bd. 

Aq Introduction to the Theology 

111 the Ctitireh of England, in an Exposition 
(if the Thirty-nine Article*. Bv the Rev. 
T. P. Buui.Tni!E, LL.D. F.-p. 8v'o. price 6.. 



Chnstian Sacerdotalism, viewed 

from a Lavman^fl standpoint or tried bv 
Kuly .Scripluri' nnd tli^ Earlv FatliCR; 
with a abort Sketch of the Stale of the 
Church from the end of the Third to tite 
Refbimatlaa in the bcginninK of the Six- 
teenth Centor)-. Bv .Ions Jaiiuise, «.A. 
LL.D. Sto. Si. 6d. 

Prayers Selected (torn the Col- 

I«llon of the late Bnron Itunsen, and 
Tranalatod by Catiiiib(t<e WtUKWonrn. 
Part L For the Family. P.inr 11. Prayers 
and Meditations for Private I'.c. Ftp. 
Bro, prlee 8«. Od, 
Churches and their Creeds. By 

the Rev. Sir Philip Prrriico, Bart, late 

a-holac of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and 
ITnircnlly Medallist. Crown Svo. lOs. G</. 

The Truth of the Bible ; ETidenci^ 

from the Hosaic and other P^ecords of 
Creation j the Origin and Antiquity of 
Man ; tho Science of Scripinn : and from 
the Arcliaology of KWercnl Natioua of tlii? 
Earlh. By the iter. B. W. SaVIlB, M.A. 
Crown Svo. 7a. Brf. 
Considerations on the BaTision 

of tho Enelisb Ne» Testament. By C. J. 
Ellicoit. D.D. Lord Bislinp of niouccst'-r 
and Bristol. Post Svo. pri<:e {■•.GJ. 

An E^>oaltion of the 36 Articles, 

Historical and Doctrinal By E. IIaro[.i< 
Brow:<e, D.D. Lord Bishop of F.ly. Mnlii 
Edition. Bvo. 16i. 



I 
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Bxamlnatlon-Qneatioiii O- _ . . 
Browne's Exposition of the Artictea. Bv 
the Rev. J. Uori.e, M.A. Fqi. 3i. 6<f. 
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Ths Voyage and Sfaipwreok of 

St. Paul ; witti DuMrtUions oa thi Ship) 
and Xavi^alion of (he Anrivnla. By Jaurs 
SNiTn,F.R.S. Crown Bvo. Ciiart*, lOj.Crf. 

The liUo snd Epistles of Bt, 

Paul. By Iho Rev. W. J. CoiITSEARE, 
M.A. and the Viry Rov, J. S. Ilov.-6ay, 
D.D. Dam of Chater. Three EdiUona :— 
LianART Enmn:*, inth all the OrlRliial 
niuBtrations, Haps, Landacap«a on Steel, 
Woodcut), &C. S vol], 4to. 48i. 

IsTERHEniATB KmT[n>t, with • Seleotioo 
of Uaps, Platoi, and Woodcula. 2 Tola, 
square crown Bto. 31i. 6d. 

SfUBBST's EniTio:i, revlaed and con- 
(knaed, with 4S lUiutrationt and Haps. 1 
ToL crown 8vo. 9(. 

Bvidence of the Truth of the 
ChiisUan Iteligioa dm\'cd from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophec,r. Bj Ai.exa>i>br 
KKitn, D.D. STtb Edition, with DomerDiia I 
Plates, ill square Bvo. I2t, 6c/.; alw the ' 
3Dth Edition, in post 8ro. nitb b Plates. e«. ' 

The Elatory and Dsatiny oT Ui« World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Squaie Svo. with 40 j 
Illiutntiom, 10>. 

The History and Literature of 
the laraelites, according to the Old Testa- | 
ment and the Apocrypha. By C De 

liOTIISCHILD and A. De BOTHSCmLD. 

Second Edition. 2 vols, crown 8to. lit.Cd. 
Voi_ I. nt Hulorical BooJa, ~i. Cd, 
Vol. II. TUFrophelicamdl'ottitalfyHtiogi, \ 

Alridgod Edition, in 1 voL fcp. 8va. 3i. Gd. j 

Bwald'a History of Israel to the ' 
Death of Mosea. Tnuislaled IVom the Ger- 
man. Edited, nith a Prefacn and an Ap- 
pendix, by KussELi. Maiitixeau, uA. I 

Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2it. Vuk 111. ! 
anil IV. edited by J. E, CAKfEBTEB, U.A. 
price ill. I 

The See of Borne in the Middle .' 
Ages. By the Rev. Oswai.ii J. Reiciiei., 
aC.L. and M.A. Svo. IBi. , 

TheFontiflosteofPlusthelirinth; ! 

being the TtiinI Edition, enlarycd lUid 
continued, of 'Rome and its Baler.' By ; 
J. F. Haoi'ibe, M.P. Post Svo. Poilrail, ' 
price 12i. M. 
Ignatias Iioyola and the Early 

Jeauila. By Stewabf ItosE New Edition, 
reriscd. 8io. with Pottrail, 16i. 
An Introduction to the Study of 

Ibo New Testament, Critical, ExCEelical, 
and Theological, BrtbeR*?. S.DAvtDtO!<, 
D.D.LL.D. 2 vols. Bvo. 30r. 



A Orltioal and Granunatioal Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 
Elucott, D.D. Laid Bishop of GloDCuter 
and BriatoL Svo. 

Oklatlana, Fourth BdltEon, U.U. 

Bphttliuia, FoDrtlk BdiHoD, tt.Od. 

Pastoral Kplatle^ Fonrth BditUm, lA*. U, 

PIiillpptBiu, Ooloaaiaiu, and FblloiiUBi, 
Thinl Edition, lOi. U 

TtteaiBlonlBila, Third BdiUon. T«. id. 

Historioal Leotnreson the Life of 

Our Lord Jeans Christ ; being the Holssan 
Lectureafurl&59. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D. 

Lord BiEihop of Gloucester and bistoL 
Fifth Ildiliou. Svo. 12j. 

TbeOreak Testament; wlthlTotas, 
Grammatical and ExegetieaL By the Brr. 
W. Weoster, M.A. and tbe R«v. W. F. 
WiLKPisos, M.A. 2 vols. Svo. £,'2. 4s. 

Hmiie*a Introdnotion to the Cri- 
tical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. Twelfth Edition ; with i Mf 
and 22 Woodcnta. 4 Tola. Svo. 42s. 

The Treasury of Bible Knov- 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Boohii 
PrrsouB, Places, Events, and other Uatten 
of which mention is mad* in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Aybi, M.A. With 
Haps, 15 rUtcs, and nomerons Woodcnts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Erery-day Boripture Dif&onltiea 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
COTT,H.A. LJlfa«A<Band.Ariiri; II. LkI( 
and John, S Tola. Svo. price 9». eacb. 

The Fentateaoh and BotA. of 

Jmhua Critically EJumined. By the Ri||ht 
Ber. J. W. CoLKJiao, D.D. Lord Bi^iop of 
Katal. Crown Svo. price 6a. 
Part VI. The Later Legialation of the 
Pentateuch. Svo. S4s. 



Four Disooorses of Chrysostom, 

chiefly on tbe parable of the Eich Man ind 
Lazarus. Trantlated by F. Aixfut, B.A. 
Crown Svo. St. 6d. 

BUhop Jeremy Tivlor*s Bntira 
Works; wltk Lift by Biaaop Bjusib. 
Kaviaed and eomctad by the Ber. C. F. 
EuEs. 10 vols. £6. 6s. 

Bni^land and Obriitandom. ^ 
ABcHBiiHor Itunmra, DJ>. Pctt Sn. 
price lOt. W. 




Thoughts for the Age, Bt Emuiiets 
M. StwBLt, AqiIuit of -Amy Herbert,' 
Sev Editiun. Ftp. eyo. pri« 5i. 

P&sBlng ThoaEhta on Heligioa. By Iha 
same Aathor. Fi:p. 3t. Htl. 

Self-ezuninatfon betbre OonOnaaOaa. 



Edition, Tep. Sro. 2i. 

B«»diiiga for » Uontb Freparatory to 

Confirmntion from Writers of the Enrly ind 
EngUili Giurch. By the 9iun«. Frp. 4(. 
Headings for Ererr Day In Iient, com- 
piliil fn.iQ the Writinga of Risliop Jiibemt 
TAii.nii. Ily the tame Author. Ftp. 6f. 

FrepBTation fOr the Holr Commnnlnn; 

the Uevoiions chltrlly from thi works of 
Jereiit Tatlob. Bytbeaame. 32010. Si. 
Frinojplea of Eduaation drawn from 
NaluTD flDd Rcvtdftlion, and Applied to 
Female Education in the Upper Cluwa. 
By the (ameAuthor. 2 To!a. fcp. !!». 8rf. 



Sitters and Bongs of the Church, 

Mntt BiosTBpTiical Sketcliee of the HytnS' 
Writm in aU the principal CollKtiaiu; 
with Nolpj on their Psalms and tlymng. 
ByJo8MHMii.LER,M.A. PoetSTO.lOf-lW. 
' Spiritual Songs ' for the BundayB 

and HolidaTi throuRhoiil the Year. By 
J. S. R MosBEM, LL.D. Tkai- of Effhara 
nd Rnral Do^on. Fourtli Edilioa, Sislh 
Tbouund. Fcp. piirc It. 6ft 

The Beatitudea. Dy the rame Autbor. 
Tlurd Edilioo, rrvaod. F,>p. 8., M. 

Hia Frsienoe not hia Memory, Ism. 
By the «nme Author, in memory of bla Soa. 
Sxlh Edition. ISioD. 1>. 

Lyra Qermanioa, tmnaUted from the 
tiermnn by Miss C. Winkwciith. Fihit 
Serie!!, the ChtiiHa* Ttar, Hymns fur thu 
Sundays and Chief Frativals of the Chordi : 
Second Si!B[E9. tbo Clrutiaa Life. Frp. 
Bro. price 8i. Sd. each SeniES. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life; Discoumfl. By J.tutw MabtineAU. 
Fonrlh Edition. Post Svo, price Ti. Gd. 



Travels, Voyages, ^-c. 



How to See Korway. By Cr^uia 
J. It. tAUfBKi.1.. ttiih M«pnnd B Wood, 
cuts. Fup. Bvo. price it. 

Pau and the Pyrenees. By Connt 

HENttt ItrssEi.i, MemlMT of llie Alpine 
Cluh. With 2 Maps. Fip. 8™, price 5.. 

Soenea in the Sunny South; in- 

duiling the Atlas MnUHt.iln.i nnd the Oa»a 
of the Hahara in Algeria. By Lieul.-Col. 
■ha Hon. C. H. VnRaKsn. M.A. Com- 
mandant of the limerick Anillci^- Militln. 

Hours of Exeroiee in the Alps. 

By Joiix TrBi>aLi., I.L.D., F.li.S. Second 
Edition, Willi Seven Woodcut) liyE.Whym- 
jwr. Crown Bvo, price ISi. fid. 

Travels in the Central Cauoasos 

and Bubui, including Viaita to Aiarat and 
Tebrecz and Aecflits of Kazbek and Elbrua. 
By Douoi.Aa W. FfiK^iiFiEcn. fiquate 
oiown Bvo. with Maps, Ac, 18». 

Oadore or Titian's Country. By 

JoBiau (iiLDKBT, One li the ADtbom of the 
'Dolomito Mountains.' Witb Uap, Fac- 
nmil^ and W Ulnatntioca. Imp.8vo.SIi.6cl 



The Playground of Europe. By 



Westward by Bail ; the New Route 

lothcKasl. By W.I'.IUk. Second Edition, 
Post tlvo, Hitb Uap, price lOi. SiL 

Zigtagging amongst Dolomites; 

v,i(h more than BOO Illustrations hy tbe 
Author. By tbe Autbor of -How we Spent 
Mm Summer.' Oblong 4lo. price Ifii. 

The Ddomite Uountains. Euai- 

■ians IhranKb Tvrol, Carinthia, Camiola, 
and FriuU. By J. Gti-nanT and G. C. 
CiitiBriuLL, F.R.G.9. With numuroiu 
Illustrations. Square crowti Km. Sli. 

Hov va Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Swllxerland and 
Tyrol with some Momlms of the Alpixe 
CLfa. Third Edition, re-drawn. Inohlong 
4to. wit]] aboDt SOO Illustratlan^ ISi. 
Ploturaa in Tyrol and daewhete. 
rrom ■ Family Sketcli-Book. By tlio 
■ome Author. Second Edition, 4to. nilb 
many UlDstration^ SIi. 



K> 



NEW WORKS ruBLiSHU) bt LONGMANS and 00. 



Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Author of * How 
we spent the Summer/ With 42 Plates of 
Sketches. Svo, 1(>«. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actoal Surrey in 
18G3— 1864. By A. Adams - Rkillt, 
F.S.G.S. M.A.C. In Chromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. M, 

History of Diaoovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By Willlim Howitt. 
2 vols. 8yo. with 8 Maps, 20«. 

Viaits to Bemarkable Flaoea: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 25«. 



Guide to the Pyrenees^ for the use 

of Moontaineen. By Charles Packs. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown Svo. 7s. 6</. 

The Alpine Guide* By Johx Ball, 

M.R.IJL late President of the Aljiine Gab. 
Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

GhiidA to the Sastem Alps, price I0f.6tf. 

Ghiida to the Weetem Alps, Ineludinff 
Hont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 
price 6f.6<i 

Ghiide to the Central Alps, inclodins 
all the Oberiand District, price 7«. 6c£. 

Introduotion on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alp?, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
thii IifTBODUCTiox prefixed, price \$. extra 

The Bnral Lifb of England. 

By William Howitt. Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium a\-o. 12i. (u/. 



Works of Fiction. 



Popular Bomanoes of the Middle 

Ages. By Grorge W. Cox, M.A. Author 
of * The Mythologj' of the An-an Nations * 
&c. and Euktac K Uinton Jones. Crown 
8ro. 10«. 6</. 

Hariland Forest ; a Legend of North 

Devon. By Mrs. Bray, Author of *The 
White Hoods,' *Llfe of Stothard,' &c. Post 
8ro. with Frontispiece, 4f . 6<f. 

IfoYelfl and Tales. By the Right 

lion. BsNjAMnr Disraeli, M.P. Cabinet 
Editions, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 
Svo. price 6«. each, as follows : — 



LoTif air, 6«. 
covikosby, (>«. 
Sybil, 6«. 
Tancred, 6f. 



Vbnetia, 6«. 

Alrot, Ixiox, &c. 6«. 

TouKo Duke, &c. 6s. 

VI^'IAN Gbkt, 6«. 
Comtarihi Fleiuko, dc. 6«. 
Hekrietta Temple, 6f . 



A Visit to my Disoontented Gou< 

sin. Reprinted, with some Additions, from 
Fnutf'* Magazine. Crown Svo. prioe 7«. Sd. 

Stories and Tales. By£.M.SKWELL. 

Comprising Amy Herbert ; Gertrude ; the 
EarVe Daughter \ the Experience of lAfe ; 
Cleve HaU\ Ivort ; Katharine AehUm ; Jlfor- 
garet Percivai ; Laneton Partonage ; and 
Urnda. The Ten^Works complete in Eight 
Volumes, crown Svo. bound in leather and 
contained in a Box, price Two QvvxfJA. 



Onr Children's Story. By One of 

{^rVjOSsips. By|4he Author of * Vovagt 
en Zigsag,^ Ac. Small 4to. with Sixty 
lUnstrations by the Author, price 10s. 6</. 

Oabinet Editioni in crown Svo. of 

Stories and Tales by Miss Srwell : — 

Katharine Asiitox, 

8s. 6<{. 
Margaret Ptnci- 

KAL,6f. 

Laitetos Parsos- 

aoe, 3s. 6<f. 
Ursula, 4f. 6<f. 



Amy Herbert, 2s. 6(/. 
Gbbtrude, 2s. 6if. 
Earl's Daughter, 

2s.6<i. 
Expebiexce of Life, 

2s. 6d: 
Cleve Hall, 3s. 6(/. 
Ivors, 8s. &f. 



A Glimpse of the IXTorld. Fcp. 7s. 6(7. 
Journal of a Home Life. Post Sva 9$M, 

After Life ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Ilorce 
Lift.* Post Svo. 10s. 6<l. 

The Giant ; a Witch's Story for EnglUh 
Bojrs. Edited by Ifiss Sbwell, Author of 
' Amy Herbert,' &o. Fcp. Svo. price os. 

Tlnole Peter's Fairy Tale for the XlXth 
Century. By the same Author and Editor. 
Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6(/. 

Wonderftil Stories from XflTorway, 

Sweden, and Iceland. Adapted and arranged 
by Julia Qoddabd. With an Intioductoiy 
Essay by the Ber. Q. W. Cox, H.A. and 
Six lUistrations^ Square post Svo. 6s. 




The Modem ITorelut's labnry, 

- - ■"ork, ■ - ■ ■ 

Single Volumt :— 
Uklvjllx'b Gi^DiATOBs, 2t. board! ; St. M. 

cluth. 
• GooB ron NoTtma, £i.botrd(; 

3i. 6rL doth. 
^ — — HoiJiiiY House, 2». bauds i 

2j. &£. clotb. 

iBTEBPBETKB.lf.bosrdi; 3<.6A 

- KATS OrtBaTRY, 2». boiTdl 1 

I MAI!lK^ lit. bo«rd>; 
I Wabuen, U. 6d. boinlii 2i. 

Babcb ESTER To'n~Eii»,2i.baaTdsi 

-:>. Bd. dotb. 

BjiAMi.ET-Mooni'a Six SisTF.ns oy tub 
VAliETB, 2t. bo»rd»; 2j. Bi/. dolh. 



lerae ; i Tide. Bj tt. Steiah 
Author uf ■ ItMdities o[ Irish Lifi^.' Second 
EiUlion. S i-ols. pout 8vo. price Sin. 

The Home at Eeatherbrae; a 

Tulc. By the Author of -Everlfy.' Fcp. 
8to. price 5(. 
Beoker'a Gollos ; or, Itomaa 8ceD«« oC 

the TimE of Aiigiulut. Puet 8ro. Ti. 6d. 

Beoker'a Chariclea : Uiiutmtiro of 

Privale Lifu of the Anticnt Gr«cki. Poit 
6vo. 7: Gd. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By Qkoiiob 

W. Cox, M.A. Inle Scliolar uf Trio. Cgll- 
Oxford. Cr<.«™ Bvo. price 6.. W. 

Cabinet Edition of IToTola and 

Tfllra by G. J. Wuvtb Uelyille:— 

DlOBT GkAKD, 5f. iHui.HBT tlOUHE, Sf. 

Katb Covesirv, 5i iQfEKS'a HaBies, C». 
QENEHAi.lkivliaE,G(. The IxTtiirRKTKii,n(. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



A Vision of Creation; a Foam. 

Wilh »n Introduction, (ieolgfe-ioul and Cri- 
UmI. BytVT»nEnT<.'oLLlNti".ioD,M.A. 
«nd B.M. Osoo. F.L.S. &c. Author of 
■ Rimblu of ■ N'ntanllst on the Sliorei ind 
W«MBioftlisChiaA&e«a'&c. Craiva «v«. 

The Btory of Gantama Buddha 

nnd hid Crerd ; an Epic, tlf RlciiAUu 
Phii.i.u'^. Siiiure ftp. 8vn. lli. 
Ballads and Ii^rios of Old France; 



IfcrK 
piiof 5>. 



By A. I.A^ 



, fellow 



. CullFgi', Oxford. S-iuare fcp. Svo. 



Bongs of the Sierras. B; Joaquin 
MiLi.EB. New Edition, leviseil by the 
Author. Fcp. Svo. Ui. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works, 

witli tlie Aulhot'a lut Copyright Addi- 

Shamrock Edition, price 3i. Oi/. 
Pfoplt's Edilinn, Kin«rij cr. 8to. 10<. fltt 
Libraiy Editjop, Poilnit & Vi£:iiette, Hm. 

Hoore's IJaUa Bookh, Tenmol's Edi- 
tion, wilh 68 Wood Engrarlnga from 
Originttl Drawings and other Ilh 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Muclisc'a 

Edition, wilh ISl Sl«i;I PUtes from Original 
DrawlDg! 
UinUturo Editioa of Uoore'a Irish 
Jdtiodia, wilh Maclisp' * 
nbeve), reduced in Lilbography. 
lema. lOr. Od. 



Bouthey's Foetical Works, with 

the AuUiur'i laat Corrections and cojiynKht 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium Svo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, !4«. 

Itftys of Ancient Roma ; vkh Icrg 

and the Armada. By flifl Rl^it Hon. Lokd 
lUi-AVLAV. 16mo. t: id. 

Ziord Mwwolay'B Iisy-R of Aaotsnt 
Rome. With SO lUustrnlions on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. ScIIASK. Fcp. )lo. 111. 

MlnJatuTB HcUUdii of Ziord Uaeaiilay'a 
Lays of Ancient Itome, with Schaifa 
lUnstratloni (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. IGmo. lOi. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Poetioal Works, B lug- 

tratcd «ith Wood Engravings from Designa 
by Members of the ErriiLio Ct.ni. Imp. 
16inD. Tl. ej. 

John Jerningham's Journal. Fcp. 



The Mad War Planet, and other 

Pocma. By Wiiiiah IT.niiTT, Author of 
•Visits to Remnrkable Pla.-e-,' Ac, Fcp. 



Eucharis ; a Poem. By F. itscix 

"cancii Eeyi.(.l.ls), Author or 
'Alice Itailiton, and other Poenu' and 
'GLiphyra. nnd other I'oerai.' Ftp, 8ro. 
price 3<. <id. 




:rE\T WOKKS rvBLtBUBB ar LOKGlUira a 



, . i Bj Jbut Imxunr. Fifteenth 

EJiara. Fcp, Bto, U. 

Foenvi by Jean Ingelow. With 
ntarlf 100 lUnitntioiu br EmiDent 
Artiitf, rognvcd oo Wood bj Dalzbl 
BiutliMS. Fi-li.4to.2U. 

A Story of Doonif ">d other Foema. 
B7 JsAS L<oEi.ovr. Third Edition. Fcp. 

Bowdler*! Family SbakBpesre, 

chrapcr Genuine Editloa, complete in 1 vol. 
large irpo, with 36 Woodcut Illuitnllana, 
price 14i. or in G pocket vol*. Si. Git eeclt. 



Sonttii Opera, LibrazT- Edition, wh 

and Various IJpadiii(;i. Edited by tin Str. 
J. E. Toms, M.A. 8tol 21», 

Tlie Anedd of VirgU Transkted iu« 



n i:dltioii. 



31-0. 1.. 



nEi.DaiaE ,i,wi m/trr I'..k>i.s (■-■p. Sk 
Horace's Udeb (nut(a(«f imlo Bxctaa 

Tebsb, ctowq Sto. St. 
SCTPLKMBNTABT StOKIES arf FUEXL 



Enoydopsdia of Bnral Sparta ; 

a Complete Afoount, Iliatorica], Praclicnl, 
end DcBcriptivc, of Hunting, SliootiDS, 
Fiahing, Kaciag. &c. By D. P Ui.MNr.. 
With iLovu 600 Woodcuta (iO iiuiuDtsigni 
by JoiDi Liotcu). Svn. iU. 

The Dead Shot, or SportEmoa's Com- 
pute Giudt ; ■ TnitiM on tlic Vsc 0! tbo 
Gon, Itog-breekinj;. Pig>!iia-&hi.>cjtii.4-, ic 
By Madhaua:). I'cp. nitli ri:ili-", f'j. 

A Book on Angling: teing a Com- 

plcfa Trcotiao on the Art of AnslinS in 
erery branch, :'■ ' Iluatratwl 

Uslfl of Salmon ih. -. \'- . 1 1 \.- 1 . .■,-. 1-. 
New Kiliii..[i, "ul, j'.i'iiiNit iiur. ISother 
PUte*, plein ^u.l luk'UKiI. Poet Svo. 15f . 
WUoooks's Sea-Fisherman; com- 
piiiingtlia rlikl' Mil Wl-i ofUookend Line 
Fbhing in tlie Datlih and other Scaa, b 
glance flt XctFi, end Tcmorka on Boeta and 
Boating. Sirim.l K.liiii.ii, ciilir^'il, with 
60 WimU-uta. l'o=L srv.,, lit. 6d. 

The Ply riaher's Bntomology. 

By ALftiEii HdK-ALiiS. With coloured 
RepceaeDtetion) of Iha Natural end Ajtifl- 
dal InKot, Sixth Edition, with 20 oolonted 
PUla. 8vo. t4j. 

The Book of the Boaoh. By Obb- 

viLLt I'liNsiiu-pOf'TbeFiaW.' ycifc8T0. 
price !>.6<1. 
Horses and Stables. Ky Colonel 

F. FiTZw-VOBAV. XT. the KiUK'sHn"*™. 

With li WatM of Woodcut llliotmlioiU', 

ecntainliigT«ryniunc[iiuaFigunH. 3io.l5i. 

The Ox, hia Diaeaera and Ibcir Treet- 

; With fl; "" 



Rural Sports ^'c. 

A Treatise on Htnve-Bhoeing and 

LamcDesa. By JosBrn G.ivcee, Vtleri- 



nary SnrgeoD, fonnerly Lecturer on tlie 
riindples and rrBctico of Faniprv in lie 

New V*iiaiiiary Cuilefie, Ediabun^ 8vo, 
with ia Wuudouta, 15.. 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a TreeiiM 

on Iho jVnalomy. rhysiulopj-, and Coietin 
Ttf,itmfnt of the Disoaje. jf the Hon*, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Editioa, 
revised and enlarged by C. Stbei_ 8nj- 
with Platea lad Woodeuta, laa. 

Tonstt on the HcffM. Banaed ud 

enlaced by W. Watsos M.R.LVA Sm. 

« ith numerous Woodcuts, 12<. CJ. 



The Dog in Eealth and DlMass 

By Siu.M;n!:siiE. With 70 Wood En- 
t-ra\in(;». Nfiv Edition. Square rrown 

avo. 10«. Ci 

The Orerhoimd. Bj tbe aame Anlbiir. 

Ke^-laed Edition, Kith 24.1>onrail4 of Grey- 
honudi. Sqnon «rown 8vo. lOa. id. 

The Sone'a Foot, and faowto keep 

it Sonnd. liv \V. iliu^ £.^.]. ITinth Edi- 
tion, with Ill'u.'itTiiliuna. IiDi). Ssv. Ua. U. 

A. Plain Treatlae on Honfr-ahoediiiL Br 
the Eomr; Aulhoi. Sixth Edition, poet Sre. 
-with 111 uitrnti DCS, ta.6A 




Works of Ulility and General Information. 



The I<aw of ITatioQfl Oonsiderod 

fls Independent PoliUca! Comrauniliia. By 
Sir Travers Twisb, D.C.L. 2 tnk. 8™. 
80». or Mptrntflv, Paht I Peace, Vi: 
Paut II. War, 18.. 
The Theory and Praotioe of 

iSnnkintt. By HEKBr DrsMSo MACt.EOD, 

M.A, BniTister-al-Lam. Scoond Edilion, 
catirel; remodelli!^ 2 toIs. %vo. 30i. 

K'CuUooh'fl Diotionuy, Frao- 

tical. Theuretica], $ai Historical, of Coni- 
mtrce nnd Commcrdii] NaYignlion. New 
Bilitian, iVTiud UiroD^hout util onrrMted 
to the Prewnt Time ; with ■ Diograpliicol 
Notioe of Iho Author. Editnl by H, G. 
ReiD, Secretory to Hr. IifCulUioh for many 
years. 8vo. price 63#. doth. 

Hodem Cookery for FrfTate 

Fsroilies, redaiwd to a Svstfm of Easy 
Prnctice in a Serica of cirefDlly-tesled Re- 
ceipla. By ELtZA Airro!(. Kewly revised 
nnd cnlarg^; with 8 Plal«», Figntea, and 
150 Woodcnls. Fcp. tie. 

A Fmotiaal Treatise on Brewing ; 

with Funnula for Public lij-circirs, nnd la- 
ilruelions for Privals Familita. By W. 
Blai-k. Fidb Edition. Svo. lOi. 6rf. 
HaTinder*a Treasury of Enow- 

l«d^ and Library of ICeJerenca : compriaicg 
no English Dictionary and Grnnutiar, Uni- 
vrraal GaKettwr, Cloeical Dictionary, 
Chroaolngy, Law Dictionary, Synopsifl of 
the Pwragf, Useful Tables, *o. Fcp. 8». 

Chesa Openings. By P. W, Lo^oiuy, 



(.VIIfK 



Fq.. i 



Hints to Uothers on the If anage- 

ment of tbrir Ht«Ith rturing the Period of 
FnvQuicy and in the Lrinz-ln Room, Bj 
Tir-'MU Bri.i., U.D. Fcp. 6«. 
The Matomal Management of 

CbililroDinllealthandDtseoac. ByTuouAs 
Bir.r, M,D. Fcp. I«. 



The Cabinet Iiawyer; a PopoW 

Digeat of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and ConAltutiona]. Twvnty-lhird 
Edition, correclcd and brought up to tlic 
Prcaenl Dale. Fcp. 8vo. price 7». 6i 

How to ITurse Sick Children; 

containing Directions vliich nuiy be tbuDrl 
of Mrvice to all who have charge of tho 
Toung. By Cii.ibj.eb West, U.D. Seeond 
Edition. Fep. Svo. li. 6d. 

Notes on Lying-in Institutions ; 

with a Propoml for Orgoniung on Instil u- 
tion (or Training; Hidwi'TM and Midwifery 
Nurses. By Fi.ibei'ce Nioii iiu'.a i.b. 
With a Plans. Square crown Bro. 7i. 6* 






PosUl 



. ISi. 



fin llinr JBH and ColUerB ; & Hondl^ook 
of the Law and Leading Cases idatinf; 
tliercto. By J. C. Fowlee, Barridct. 
Second EiUtion. Fcp. 8vo. 7». Ci/. 

Coulthart's Decimal Interest 

Tables at Twenly-fnur Different Ratca not 
etceeding Fire perCent. Calculated (brthe 
\ae of Bankcn. To which are added Com- 
mission Tables at One-eighth and One- 
fourth per Cent. 8vo. 15*. 

Willioh'B Popular TaUea for A»- 
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